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R. RHODES’ RAID. 


BY L. J. MAXSE. 


The Publishers have still a few copies left of the July Nationar 


Review containing this Article. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


“Various theories have, from time to time, been advanced to explain the Jameson incident. That 
expounded by Mr. L. J. Maxse in 7he National Review, entitled ‘Mr. Rhodes’ Raid,’ amounts to nothing less 
than an impeachment ot the late Premier of Cape Colony for a surreptitious attempt to annex the Transvaal. 
Whatever may be thought of his own views, it must be admitted that the writer disposes of some of the rival 
theories in order to clear the way for his own.” — /he Morning Post. 


“The enigma of the ‘raid’ remains, says Mr. Leo Maxse in an article which he contributes to The National 
Review for July, ‘ as perplexing and provoking as ever.’ The attempt which he himself makes to solve it is, at 
any rate, piquant. Such, then, is the theory—which, at any rate, is ingenious and daring. We now 
pass on to draw out the charge which it implies. But beyond this Mr. Maxse’s theory charges Mr. Rhodes 
further with personal treachery of the deepest dye.”— The Daily News, 


- ‘Inthe new number of The National Review, its editor, Mr. L. J. Maxse, discusses with much ability and 


| soma moderation ‘the only working theory of the raid which fits the ascertained facts,’"—7Zhe Daily 
ronicle, 


“Mr. Leo Maxse’s indictment of Mr. Rhodes in The National Review, identifying him with a deliberate 


attack upon the ‘Transvaal, is, of course, the most sensational article in the July number of that magazine.”— 
St. James’ Gazette, 


“*The editor contributes a well-reasoned article entitled ‘Mr, Rhodes’ Raid,’ in which he very ably analyzes 
all the evidence obtainable as to the genesis of the ill-starred movement, and offers the best vindication yet 
furnished of the apparent hesitancy and imputed treachery of the Uitlanders, As to the personal responsibility 
of Mr. Rhodes for the enterprise, which may be said to have failed, as it deserved to fail, because the real 


purpose of it was discovered, the evidence accumulated by Mr. Maxse appears to be overwhelming.” — The 
Broad Arrow, 


** The principal article in The National, entitled ‘Mr. Rhodes’ Raid,’ is by Mr. L. J. Maxse, the editor of the 
Review. It is the clearest and most conclusive statement of the evidence pointing to the late Premier of the 
Cape, not only as an accomplice in, but as a prompter of, Dr. Jameson’s extraordinary escapade with which we 
have met, and deserves to be widely read and pondered among those who are inclined to condemn the personal 
hostility of President Kruger and the Boers to Mr. Rhodes as unreasonable and unprovoked.”— The World. 


** Mr. Leo Maxse’s article on Mr. Rhodes’ Raid were well worthy of a leading article. But, frankly, we have 
not the courage to write such an article, for Dr. Jameson is committed for trial, and is, so to speak, in the cus- 
tody of the Queen's Bench Division.”—-7he National Observer, 


** The National Review is disfigured by the publication of an elaborate article which is devoted to an attempt 
to prove what is not true, viz., that Mr. Cecil Rhodes ordered Jameson to cross the frontier. Mr. Maxse’s argu- 
ment is very ingenious and very elaborate, but it has the misfortune to lead up to a conclusion which is false.”— 
Review of Reviews. 

**Opportunely enough, there appears in the July number of The National Review an article, signed L. J. 
Maxse, on ‘ Mr. Rhodes’ Raid,’ It is one of the most outspoken and must ably-written contributions which 
have appeared to the controversy about recent troubles in South Africa.”—Zhe Bristol Times, 


“*This is certainly the most completely explanatory explanation that has yet been devised,”— The Western 
Morning News, 


‘*A powerful writer in the July number of Zhe National Review deals with the case against Mr. Rhodes in 
an article headed ‘ Mr. Rhodes’ Raid.’ It is not wholly a misleading description.”— The Birmingham Gazette. 


“Mr. Leo Maxse’s article on the ‘ Rhodes Raid’ in the magazine of which he is proprietor and editor, has 


aroused a deservedly wide attention, and has been read with interest and commendation by more than one 
member of the Cabinet.”—Ezustern Daily Press, 


“Mr. L. J. Maxse writes « slashing article on ‘ Mr. Rhodes’ Raid,’ showing very cruelly the different and 
totally inconsistent theories by which the apologists of the raid by Dr, Jameson have endeavoured to give a 
satisfactory explanation of it. He ruthlessly analyzes the documents which have since been discovered, and 
urges Mr. Rhodes to come out like a man and accept the full responsibility ."—Bristol Mercury. 


** Yet there will necessarily be more controversy, and it will be much aggravated, we think, by an article 
which appears in The National Review for July, signed ‘L. J. Maxse.’ The writer takes in hand all the theories 


to aceunt for what he calls boldly * Mr. Rhodes’ Raid,’ and disposes of them one by one to reach his own 
conclusion.”— The Irish Times. 


“In The National Review the editor, Mr. L. J. Maxse, makes an attack upon Mr. Rhodes, whom he describes 
as responsible for the Transvaal raid. He believes that Mr. Rhodes for his own purposes instigated Dr, Jameson, 


in spite of plain and urgent remonstrances from the Reform Committee, aud he wishes tu know why Mr. 
Rhodes does not admit his share in the matter.”"—Army and Novy Gazette, 


a 
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Mr. Wm. Heinemann’s Publications. 


GOLD MEDAL, LONDON, 1896. 


MEISSONIER: His Life and his Art. By VaLtery C. O. Gréarp. Translated 
by LApyY MARY Loyp and MIss FLORENCE SIMMONDs. With 4o Full-page Plates, 
and over 200 Illustrations in the Text. In1 volume, price £1 16s.net. The adztion 
de Luxe exhausted. 


THE CASTLES OF ENGLAND: Their Story and Structure. By Sir 
JaMEs D. MACKENZIE, Bart. Dedicated by permission to Her Majesty the Queen. 
With 4o Full-page Plates, over 150 Illustrations in the Text, and many Plans. In 2 
volumes, price £3 3s. net. Only a few copies left. 


THE WORKS OF LORD BYRON, Edited by W. E. Hentey. In 12 
volumes, small crown 8vo, with Portraits and Illustrations, 5s.each. Vol. 1., Letters, 
1804-1813. 

Also an EDITION, limited to 150 Sets, for sale in Great Britain, printed on Van 
Gelder’s Handmade Paper, £6 6s. net., 


DRIVING FOR PLEASURE; or, THe Harness STABLE AND ITS Ap- 


POINTMENTS. By FRANCIS P. UNDERHILL. With 125 Illustrations. 1 vol., 28s. net. 


TIMBUCTOO THE MYSTERIOUS. By Fetix Dvunois. With 153 Ilus- 


trations and 11 Maps and Plans. 1 vol., demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


UNDERCURRENTS OF THE SECOND EMPIRE. By Averrr D. 
VANDAM, Author of “ An Englishman in Paris,” and “ My Paris Note-book.” Demy 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. ‘ 


JOHN GABRIEL BOCKMAN. A Play in Three Acts. By Hewicx 


IBSEN. ‘Translated by WILLIAM ARCHER. I vol., 5s. 


BEAU AUSTIN. A Play in Four Acts. By W. E. Hen ey and R. L. 


STEVENSON. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; paper, Is. 6d. 
CARDINAL MANNING. By Francis DE PrEssEnseE. 1 vol., 5s. 
LETTERS OF A COUNTRY VICAR. By Yves Le Querpec. 1 vol., 5s. 


FICTION. 
ON THE FACE OF THE WATERS. By F. A.Sree1, Author of “The 


Potter's Thumb.” 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. Fourteenth thousand. 
THE OTHER HOUSE. By Hewry James. 2 vols., 10s. net. 
THE SPOILS OF POYNTON. By Henry James. 1 vol., 6s. [Feb. 6.] 
A MAN OF STRAW. By Epwin Pucu, Author of “ A Street in Suburbia.” 


1 vol., 6s. [In the Press.] 
SOLTKE : South African Yarns. By J. Fitzpatrick. 1 vol., 6s. [In the Press.] 
ANDRIA, By Percy Wuire, Author of “ Mr, Bailey-Martin.” 1 vol., 6s. 
McLEOD OF THE CAMERONS., By M. Hamuirron, Author of “A Self- 


denying Ordinance,” &c. 1 vol., 6s. 
CHUN -TI-KUNG. By Ciaup Regs. 1 vol., 6s. 
LOVE FOR A KEY. By G. Cotmore. Pioneer Series. Cloth, 3s. net. ; 


paper, 2s. 6d. net. [In the Press.] 


THE NEW REVIEW. Edited by W. E. Hentey. Monthly, One Shilling. 
Phe FEBRUARY NUMBER contains the First Chapters of a NEW STORY by HENRY 
JAMES, and articles by STANDISH O’GRADy, W. EARL HopGson, CHARLES WHIB- 
LEY, E. L. WILLIAMs, etc. : 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 2, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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MESSRS. CHAPMAN & HALL, WHO ARE THE OWNERS OF THE 
COPYRIGHT OF THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, ARE THE 
ONLY PUBLISHERS WHO CAN ISSUE COMPLETE EDITIONS OF HIS 
WRITINGS. 


“ WESSRS. CHAPMAN & HALL MIGHT FAIRLY CLAIM THE PUBLISHERS’ 
VICTORIA CROSS, JF SUCH A THING THERE WERE, THEY HAVE HAD THE 
RARE COURAGE TD BRING OUT ALMOST AT THE SAME MOMENT TWO LARGE 
AND COSTLY VENTURES. WE HAVE ALREADY SPOKEN OF THEIR ADMIR- 
ABLE CARLYLE, AND TO-DAY WE HAVE TO SPEAK OF THEIR EQUALLY 
ADMIRABLE DICKENS.’—TuHE GUARDIAN. 


THE GADSHILL EDITION 


CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS. 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. 
In 32 Volumes, square Crown Svo. Price SIX SHILLINGS each Volume. 


In issuing the GADSHILL EDITION of the works of CHARLES DICKENS, Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall, who are the owners of the copyright, and therefore are alone able to publish an 
entire edition of his works, are making this, the Gadshill Edition, the most complete that has ever 
been published. 

Mr. ANDREW LANG has undertaken to write an introduction to each work ; also notes to 
each volume. A General Essay on Dickens’s works, by Mr. Lang, will appear in one of the later 
volumes. 

In this edition will be included SKETCHES OF YOUNG COUPLES AND YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 
SUNDAY UNDER THREE HEADs, and THE MuproG Papers, hitherto not issued in any existing 
uniform edition of Dickens’s works. MASTER HUMPHREY’s CLOCK will be issued in the form in 
which it was originally published. —viz., with THE OLp Curiosity SHop and BARNABY RUDGE. 

All the original plates of Cruikshank, Seymour, and Hablot Browne, Xc., &c., will be given, 
chiefly from unused duplicate plates in very fine condition in the possession of the publishers. In 
some of the later works, where the artists are not so closely connected in public estimation with the 
author, new illustrations will be employed by the best available artists of the day. 


The first Volumes will be :— 
THE PICKWICK PAPERS. ‘Two volumes, with 43 Illustrations by SEYMOUR and e 
[Now Ready. 
THE ADVENTURES OF OLIVER TWIST. One voiume. with 24 Illustrations by 
CRUIKSHANK. [Ju February. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. Two volumes, with 39 Illustrations by PH1z, and Portrait of 


Charles Dickens by Maclise, engraved by Finden. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 


The ATHEN-EUM says :—‘* The type is excellent, the paper good, the illustrations are the original ones 
Mr Lang’s introduction is piquant and shrewd. . . . Altogether in these two volumes this new edition has 
male an excellent start.” 

The PALL. MALL GAZETTE says :—‘ The type of it is bold and untrying to the eyes, the binding is a fine 
grained crimson cloth, and the plates are reproductions of those of the original edition in their most perfec 
state’.’ 

The SCOTSMAN says :—‘* There have been many editions of Dickens, but in respect of paper and print this 
gone can challenge comparison with them all.” 

The SHEFFIELD TELEGRAPH says :—‘t Superb Gadshill Edition . ahandsome scarlet binding and 
exquisitely clear print on fine paper are minor charms compared with the illustrations, which are from the 
original etchings and woodcuts. . . . The two volumes of ‘ Pickwick’ . . offer the most brilliant 
evidence of the success of the publishers.” 

The GLOBE says :—* The type used is large and clear, the paper is good, the text is the latest authorized 
by Dickens, and all the original illustrations are to be reproduced. Altogether, it is an edition to be desired ” 

The GUARDIAN says :—** The Gadshill Edition is all that the lover of Dickens can desire. It will be more 
cmnplete than any that have appeared. . . . It is handsome in form, easy to hold, and pleasant to read. 
The utmost pains have been taken to restore the illustrations to their original freshness, and, if we may judge 
from the first two volumes, these pains have had the success they deserved. . . . Mr. Andrew Lang 
promises an introduction to each work. No one is so well fitted for the work as Mr. Lang. He understands 
the work that is before him.” 

_ The MORNING Post says :—*‘ Mr. Lang has done all it was possible to do, and done it wel. . . . The 
edition is printed in large and clear type, on excellent paper, and is handsomely bound in red.’ 

The LEEDS MERCURY says :—‘t The Gadshill Edition can scarcely fail to win a wide and rapid welcome.” 


full Descriptive Prospectus on Application. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, LONDON. 
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Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


HABIT AND INSTINCT : A Study in 
Heredi y. By Professor LLoyp MorGAN, 
Author of ‘* Animal Life and Intelligence.” 
Based on the Author’s ‘‘ Lowell Lectures ” 
in 1895-96. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

A TREASURY OF MINOR BRITISH 
POETRY. Selected and Arranged, with 
Notes, by J. CHuURTON CoL.ins, M.A. 
Handsomely bound, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


WAGNER'S HEROINES: Brunhilda, 
Senta, Isolda. 3y CONSTANCE MAUuD, 
Author of ‘* Wagner’s Heroes.” Illustrated 
by W. J. Maup. Crown 8vo, cloth, §s. 


THE PLANT LORE AND GARDEN 
CRAFT OF SHAKESPEARE. By the 
Rev. H. N. ELLACOMBE, Vicar of Bitton, 
Author of ** In a Gloucestershire Garden.” 
Fully illustrated by Major E. BENGouGH 
Ricketts, Handsomely bound, tos. 6d. 


THE ART OF READING & SPEAK- 
ING. By the Rev. Canon FLEMING, Vicar 
of St. Michael’s, Chester Square. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“The most valuable and really useful book on 
the subject that has come under our notice. We 
cordially recommend the book to all who wish to 
attain excellence in the pulpit or on the platform.’ 

Liverpool Mercury, 

THE LAND OF THE NILESPRINGS. 
By Colonel Sir HENRY CoLvILE, K.C.M.G., 

oe Recently British Commissioner at 
aco With numerous Illustrations and 
two maps. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


THE MEMORIES OF DEAN HOLE. 
With the Original Illustrations from sketches 
by LeecH and THACKERAY. Twelfth 
Thousand. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF 
TWO POPULAR WORKS. 
SEVENTY YEARS OF IRISH LIFE. 


. By the late W. R. LE FANv. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 


A LITTLE TOUR IN IRELAND. By 
**OXONIAN ” (the Very Rev. S. REYNOLDS 
Hote). With the Original Illustrations from 
Sketches in JouN Lerecu’s best manner. 
Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


SELECT ESSAYS OF SAINTE 
BEUVE, Chiefly bearing on English Litera- 
ture, Translated by A. J. BurLer, Trans- 
lator of ‘* The Memoirs of Baron Marbot.” 
I vol., 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


THE STORY O* TWO SALONS- 
MADAME DE BEAUMONT AND THE 
SUARDS. By Epiru Sicue., Author of 
** Worthington Junior.” With portraits of 
Chateaubriand, Joubert, and Madame de 
Beaumont. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 1os. 6d. 


STUDIES IN EARLY VICTORIAN 
LITERATURE. By FREDERIC HARRISON, 
M.A., Author of “* The Choice of Books,” 

&c. New Edition, 6s. 

“Mr. Harrison has given us a welcome and de- 
lightful book. An important and even memorable 
contribution to modern critical literature.”—Satur- 
day Review, 

MARIA EDGEWORTH: her Life and 
Letters. Edited by AuGustTus J. C. HARE, 
Author of * The Story of Two Noble Lives, * 
&c. Two vols.. crown 8vo, with Portraits, 
16s. net. 


BENJAMIN JOWETT, MASTER OF 
BALLIOL. A Personal Memoir. By the 
Ifon. LIONEL TOLLEMACHE, Author of 
** Safe Studies,” &c. Third Edition, Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“*Gives the reader a better idea of Jowett than 
anything that has hitherto been written about him 
by his friends.” — Athenaum. 


WITH KELLY TO CHITRAL. By 
Lieut. W. G. L. Beynon, D.S.O., Staff 
Officer to Col. Kelly with the Relief Force. 
With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations, Demy 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ENGLAND IN EGYPT. By Sir ALrrep 
MILNER, C.B. Popular Edition. Large 
crown 8vo, with Map, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

**No journalist or public man ought to be per- 
mitted to write or speak about Egypt for the next 
tive years unless he can solemnly declare that he had 
read it from cover to cover.”—Darly Chronicle, 

A LITTLE TOUR IN AMERICA, By 
the Very Rev. S. REYNoLDs HOLE, Dean 
of Rochester, Author of ‘*‘ The Memories of 
Dean Hole,” ‘‘ A Book about Roses,” &c. 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
16s. 


THE BRITISH MISSION TO 
UGANDA IN 1893. By the late Sir 
GERALD PorvaL, K.C.M.G. Edited by 
RENNELL Ropp, C.M.G. With an Intro- 
duction by the Right Honourable Lori 
Cromer, G.C.M.G. Illustrated from Photos 
taken during the Expedition by Colonel 
RHODES, Demy 8vo, 21s, 


ALPHONSE DAUDET: 2 Biography 
and Critical Study. By RK. H. SHERARD, 
Editor of ‘* The Memoirs of Baron Mene- 
val,” &c. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. 
* An excellent piece of journalism, the kind of 

personal journalism which is both entertaining and 

useful.”—Saturday Review. 


GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Erox 
— Harrow — WINCHESTER — RUGBY — 
WESTMINSTER — MARLBOROUGH —CHEL- 
TENHAM — FIAILEYBURY — CLIFTON — 
CHARTERHOUSE. With nearly a hundred 
Illustrations by the best artists. One vol., 
pony 2 — 16mo, handsomely bcund, 
35- 6d 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street. 


70, FIFTH AVENUE. 


New York: 
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Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST OF 
New and Forthcoming Books. 


THROUGH UNKNOWN AFRICAN COUNTRIES. The First Expedition from Soma- 
liland to Lake Rudolf and Lamu. By A. DonaLpson SmirH, M.D., F.R.G.S. With 
nearly 30 full-page Plates and a large number of smaller Illustrations by A. D. McCormic K, 
CHARLES WHyMPER, &c. Large 8v 0, 21s. | Ready early in February. ] 


en es te AND SURVEYING IN BRITISH EAST AFRICA. By Major 


R. MAcpDONALD (Royal Engineers), With numerous Illustrations and Maps. [Very 
shortly. ] 

This volume contains a comprehensive account, mainly based on the author's personal experiences of the 
rise and progress of British Infinence in East Africa from 1890 to the present time. The various wars and 
— al changes are vividly described, and the exneriences of the Uganda Railway survey form an interesting 
eature, 


ON VELDT AND FARM. The record of a journey in South Africa, mainly devoted to an 
enquiry into the agricultural situation and the prospects for interding colonists. Ry FRANCES 
McNaps. [Very shortly.] 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 
HENRI ROCHEFORT’S ADVENTURES OF MY LIFE. Second edition. 2 vols., 


25s. 


FIFTY YEARS’ REMINISCENCES OF INDIA. By Lieut.-Colonel PoLLok, Author 
of ‘* Sport in Burmah.” Illustrated by A. C. CorBouLp. ‘Demy 8vo, 16s. 
““An exciting and delightful book of sport. Certainly it is among the best books of the kind ever pub- 
lished, both in material and treatment.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“The best. book on big game that has been published this season.”— Yorkshire Post. 


IN AND BEYOND THE HIMALAYAS. A Record of Sport and Travel. By S. J. 
STONE, Late Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Western Circle, North-West Provinces of 
India. With 16 full-page Illustrations by CHARLES WHyMPER. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

“A work which will fill all lovers of sport with delight—and with envy. -Glasgow Herald, 
“Of all the works on Indian sport which come to us one year with another this is the handsomest, and one of 
the most thoroughly interesting.”— Daily Chronicle, 


THROUGH THE SUB- ARCTIC FOREST. A Record of 4,000 Miles Exploration in 
British Columbia and Alaska. By WARBURTON PIKE, Author of ‘* Barren Grounds of 
Canada.” With numerous Illustrations and Maps. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

‘*Not only is Mr. Pike an experienced and daring explorer, but he has the gift of a particularly entertaining 
recounter, The work is one of very wide scope ; it includes numberless exciting incidents, displays a cultured 
mind, a steadfast and ee nature, and is re ane with most valuable information.” —Liverpool Mercury. 


b 
THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY. 
Edited by SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 
VOL. II. NOW READY. 

THORNTON'S SPORTING TOUR IN THE NORTH. By Colonel T. THornton, 
of Thornville Royal. With the Original Illustrations by GARRARD, Coloured Plates by 
G. Lopce, and other Illustrations. Large Svo, handsomely bound, 15s. Also a limited 
Large-Paper Edition, £2 2s. net. 

VOL. I. NOW READY. 

THE LIFE OF A FOX, AND THE DIARY OF A HUNTSMAN. By Tuomas 
SMITH, Master o' the Hambledon and Pytchley Hlounds. With the original Illustrations by 
the Author, and Six Coloured Plates by G. H. JALLAND. Large 8vo, handsomely bound, 15s, 
Also a limited Large-Paper Edition, with plates on Japanese vellum, £2 2s. net. 

** No hunting-men should be without this book in their libraries.”— World, 
‘*A delightful gift-book, and in this character we specially commend it to those of our readers who will soon 
be ‘ wondering what they cuz give toa young man.’”"—Guardian, 


FIRE AND SWORD IN THE SUDAN. | 3y SLATIN PAsHA, C,B. Translated by 
Major WINGATE, R.A., D.S.O., Chief of the Intelligence Department, Egyptian Army. 
FOURTH EDITION, completing 7,000 copies, 2Is. net. 

** Slatin Pasha’s book is absolately unique.” —<Spectator. 
‘There is nothing like it in the literature of adventure or fancy.”— St. James's Gazette, 
** As replete with excitement and moving incidents as the most imaginative work of adventurous fiction.” — 

World, 


THE EXPLORATION OF THE CAUCASUS. By Doucras W. FREsHFIELD, lately 
President of the Alpine Club and Honorary Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society. 
Illustrated by 3 Panoramas, 84 full-page Photogravures, about 140 Illustrations in the Text, 
chiefly from Photographs by Virrorio SELLA, and 4 original Maps, 2 vols., large 4t»., 
43 38. net. 

Extract’ trom the President's address to the Royal Geographical Society : ‘‘ This year has also seen the 
completion of the great work on the Cauc sus by our late Secretary, which is monumental in its completeness 
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AN AMERICAN VIEW 


OF 


Episodes of the Month. 


and American affairs, presented in another and more 
representative and authoritative medium of British 
thought. The Editor of 7he National Review was 
in this country last year, from the middle of the campaign 
until the opening of the Congressional Session, personally 
studying political issues and movements. He proved himself a 
shrewd and appreciative observer, and he now writes of 
American affairs out of the fulness of actual knowledge. In 
conveying his conclusions to the British public he administers 
a well-deserved rebuke to those—including American correspon- 
dents of the British Press—who have been depicting to the 
world the situation here as well-nigh hopeless. He pays a 
high tribute to the orderliness and goodwill that prevailed 
throughout the campaign, despite the phenomenal intensity of 
feeling, and expresses entire confidence in the integrity of pur- 
pose of the Government and the Nation. His portrayal of us 
is of a people worthy of the respect and confidence of all the 
world. 


Between such widely varying accounts of America, the 
intelligent Britisher must make his choice. In the one case 
it is a fantastically distorted account, given unintelligently, under 
the inspiration of traditional animosity toward America, and of 
perpetual readiness to sacrifice justice and goodwill fer the sake 
of a certain meretricious smartness of expression. In the other 
it is a serious account, given on the basis of thorough infor- 
mation and with an earnest desire to do justice and to promote 
mutual conceptions of truth and sentiments of amity between 
the nations. Between the two not much hesitation should be 
sequired for the making of a choice.—New York Tribune (Re- 
publican). 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


Parliament was opened on January 19th with the 
oF Pie tEXING usual ceremonies, but amid a conspicuous absence 
of public interest. The crowd of spectators in the 
streets was the smallest on record, and there was little competition 
for seats in the galleries. For the present the domestic political 
situation arrests but slender general attention, and the debates are 
only read by those who take part in them and by those who have 
to write about them. The newspapers recognize this, and their 
reports of speeches are cut down to the baldest outline, which is 
wounding to the orator’s amour propre, but popular with the 
public. Attention is rather directed to the great international and 
Colonial questions in which success depends on the excellence of 
Executive and Administrative work, and in this sphere it is 
difficult for the Opposition to criticize the Government. Their 
handling of national affairs during the past autumn and winter has 
been admirable. The Queen’s Speech reflected the prevailing tone, 
which likewise coloured the opening debate on the Address. The 
Speech expressed a more hopeful view of our relations with other 
nations than its immediate predecessor, which, it will be remembered, 
opened with the significant words, “I continue to receive from other 
Powers asswrances of their friendly sentiments.” This year we 
VOL. XXVIII. 46 
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recur to the familiar formula, “My relations with all the other 
Powers continue to be of a friendly character.” Reference is made 
to the “appalling massacres which have taken place in Constantinople 
and in other parts of the Ottoman Empire,” which “have called for 
the special attention of the signatories to the Treaty of Paris,” thus 
indicating the co-operation of France, Russia, and Great Britain 
in stamping out a horrible scandal. The advance to Don- 
gola is warmly commended as a victory for civilization due 
to “the action undertaken by his Highness the Khedive 
of Egypt against the Khalifa with my approval and assist- 
ance,” and effected “by operations conducted with remark- 
able skill,’ which is a well-deserved tribute to Sir Herbert 
Kitchener’s masterly conduct of the campaign, and the Speech 
advises all whom it may concern that “the way has been opened 
for a further advance whenever such a step shall be judged to be 
desirable.” We may therefore hope that Khartoum will be 
recovered from the blood-stained monster who has for so long 
tormented the Sudan, and that a humiliating past will be wiped 
out before the end of the year. After an allusion to the Venezuela 
boundary question which the British Government “ have discussed 
with the United States, acting as the friend of Venezuela,” and 
which will be “equitably submitted to arbitration without ex- 
posing to risk the interests of any colonists who have established 
rights in the disputed territory,” the Speech declared, “It is with 
much gratification that I have concluded a Treaty for general 
arbitration with the President of the United States, by which 
I trust that all differences that may arise between us will be 
peacefully adjusted.” Among other topics referred to were the 
repression of the native risings in South Africa, the depression of 


the West Indian colonies, and the terrible visitations now afflicting 
unhappy India. 


Profiting by their reverses of last Session, con- 

LEGISLATION. sequent on an overloaded Parliamentary pro- 

gramme, the Cabinet are studiously frugal this 

year, and the sparing pledges of the Queen’s Speech should 

experience the singular fate of being redeemed. The principal 
legislative measures promised are :— 

I. A Bill to promote primary education “by securing the main- 
tenance of Voluntary Schools.” “If time permits you will be 
invited to consider further proposals for educational legisla- 
tion.” 

[I. A Bill to compensate workpeople for accidents incurred in the 
course of their employment, which it may be hoped will give 
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effect to Mr. Chamberlain’s and Mr. Balfour's well-known 
views on workmen’s insurance. 
III. A Bill to strengthen the military defences of the Empire. 
There will be much disappointment if this Bill does not provide 
for the addition of the eleven missing battalions, and seventeen 
batteries which are needed to complete the existing army. Lord 


Lansdowne’s admirers will be discouraged if he does not stand by 
his Bristol speech. 


IV. A London Water Bill. 
V. A Bill to establish a Board of Agriculture in Ireland. 

There is also a guarded promise of “further legislative pro- 
posals ” “if the time at your disposal suffices for the purpose,” which 
is an improvement on the common form of the Queen’s Speech. 
This protects the Cabinet from the charge of proposing legislation 
for advertising purposes, and offers some inducement to members 
interested in measures placed in the “ weather permitting” class to 
expedite the prior business. This contingent category contains 
among others a measure to restrict the importation of goods made 
in foreign prisons, and another to amend the existing procedure 
by which Scotcu and Irish private Bills are brought all the way to 
Westminster to the great advantage of the Parliamentary Bar, but 
to the detriment of everyone concerned in the case. It is to 
be hoped that a special effort will be made to pass both these 
measures during the long Session that has just commenced. 


The debate on the Address in the House of Lords 
was marked by excellent speeches from the mover 
and seconder, Lord Bath and Lord Kenyon. Their allusions to 
the great questions of the day showed ability, knowledge, and 
insight, and give one some measure of the abundant capacity 
latent on the Unionist benches of the House of Lords. The 
pity is that the younger Peers are not given more opportunities of 
speaking on public affairs. Their rare appearances are almost 
invariably successful, but they are not followed up. Some leader 
of men should organize them into a Fourth Party, for which there 
is plenty of room in the House of Lords, while a brigade of fight- 
ing Peers would be of the utmost value outside the House of 
Lords. The public gets too much of the House of Commons 
nowadays and too little of the House of Lords. Lord Kimberley, 
who has been elected to lead the Opposition in the Upper House, 
vice Lord Rosebery resigned, followed Lord Kenyon with an 
all-round and not unfriendly criticism of the general policy of the 
Ministry. In common with all the principal speakers in both 
Houses he expressed warm approval of the Treaty of Arbitration 
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with the United States and also of the Venezuela Settlement. 
He demanded explicit information as to the present phase of the 
deplorable Armenian business. He approved of Lord Salisbury’s 
Guildhall declaration that isolated action on our part should not be 
put on one side as impossible in certain circumstances, but added : 
“T agree that isolated action which would have plunged Europe into 
war would never be justified and ought never to be undertaken.” 
Lord Kimberley while regarding the Dongola expedition from a 
military point of view “ with complete satisfaction,” questioned the 
policy of reconquering the Sudan, but in a somewhat half-hearted 
manner, as though he were reluctantly expressing someone else’s 
views. Lord Salisbury replied in his very best vein, and made 
one of the most frank and interesting speeches of his career. 
While congratulating Lord Kimberley on his reappearance as 
leader of his Party, the Premier expressed “a great and deep regret 
for the retirement for the moment from amongst us of the Earl of 
Rosebery from a position of authority,” and paid a graceful and 
well-weighed tribute to the late Premier :—<The noble lord is 
© man exceedingly popular in private life, and, I think, not 
less popular in public life, and the ability with which he 
conducted a position of exceeding difficulty I think won the 
sympathy of all. Perhaps I may say that he is happy in the 
opportunity of his retirement, because he was enabled to mark 
upon an interesting period of his country’s history not only the 
proof of his own power of work, but the high standard by which 
he judged the duty of public men in foreign affairs. He made a 
most patriotic and, I may say, a most useful and beneficial speech. 
I should be inclined to add that I do not see why that speech 
should involve his retirement from the leadership of his Party. 
But if I pursued that subject I should be meddling with affairs 


which do not concern me, and so I must not pursue that train of 
thought.” 


In referring to the congratulations offered to Her 

a Majesty on completing the longest reign in 
English history, Lord Salisbury spoke of the 

“marvellous effect which the success of that reign and the con- 
templation of her character have produced not only upon the 
affections of her own people, but upon the respect of the whole 
civilized world. And those who, like the noble lord, have had the 
opportunity of watching the working of that character more 
nearly can testify to the effects and benignant influence which it 
has always worked on the conduct of constitutional policy, and 
can bear witness to the extent to which the peculiar characteristics 
displayed by the Queen have enabled constitutional government 
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to attain to a success to which it has never attained in any 
other part of the world.” On the Eastern Question Lord Salisbury 
made a notable contribution to history. He combated the popular 
superstition that Lord Beaconsfield invented the policy of uphold- 
ing the Ottoman Empire and antagonizing Russia, in 1878, which 
he is represented as having adopted with a light heart. In 
reality it was an inherited policy which had been handed down 
to him by the very opponents who were then engaged in denounc- 
ing him. “The noble lord (Lord Kimberley) says that our diffi- 
culties with Russia are increased by the recollection of the Treaty 
of Berlin. Does he imagine they are not increased by the recol- 
lection of the Crimean war?” We cannot curtail the following 
important passage :— 


‘** There is no doubt that Lord Beaconsfield adopted a policy which is expesed in 
this to criticism, that the hopes he entertained were not fulfilled, and that the 
difficulties which he had to meet have recurred to us. But it was not his policy 
from the first—he was not the author of it—which bound up our hopes and 
expectations in the regeneration of the Turkish Empire. Others in Europe felt 
the scepticism which is tolerably general now, and doubted the expediency of 
making the success of Ottoman institutions the cardinal principle in our policy 
and aims. Among those was the Emperor Nicholas I. He made proposals which, 
I imagine, if they were made now would be gladly accepted. He made proposals 
in 1851. Were they refused by the benighted Tories? (‘The Earl of Kimberley.— 
It was later than 1851.) Lord Palmerston was in that Government, but it was 
Lord Clarendon, of whom the noble lord was the subordinate, who adopted that 
policy. Ido not venture to censure the decision to which Lord Clarendon came 
when he refused to accept the proposals of the Emperor Nicholas for defining the 
influence which the Great Powers should exercise on the Turkish Empire. It was 
very startling, it ran against many current feelings and prepossessions, and was 
exposed to great danger. [ am not surprised at—I do not venture to censure—the 
choice to which Lord Clarendon and his colleagues came ; but I am bound to say 
that if you call upon me to look back, and to interpret the present by the past, to 
lay on this shoulder or on that the responsibility for the difficulties in which we 
find ourselves now, the parting of the ways was in 1853, when the Emperor 
Nicholas’s proposals were rejected. Many members of this House will keenly 
feel the nature of the mistake that was made when I say that we put all our 
money upon the wrong horse. It may be in the experience of those who have done 
the same thing that it is not very easy to withdraw from a step of that kind when 
it has once been taken, and that you are practically obliged to go on. All that 
Lord Beaconsfield did was to carry out the policy which his predecessors had laid 
down. Iam acquainted with Lord Beaconsfield’s thoughts at that time ; he was 
not free from misgiving, but he felt that the unity of policy in this great country 
was something so essential, and that the danger of shifting from one policy 
to another without perfectly seeing all the results to which you would come was 
so paramount that he always said that the policy of Lord Palmerston must be 
upheld. He still entertained hopes which I did not entertain in quite the same 
degree. But those hopes have noi been justified.” 


These historical events place us in position of exceeding difficulty, 
for neither “our own feelings, nor the feelings of those we repre- 


sent, nor the enlightened conscience of the day in which we live, 
will allow us to look with absolute indifference on what is going on” 
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in the Turkish Empire. When Lord Salisbury came to the Foreign 
Office in 1895 he found that Russia was not ripe for the sup- 
pression of the scandal in the East, though hopes were indulged 
that she might become so. From the moment that Russia made 
her opposition to the coercion of the Sultan manifest there was 
nothing for it—short of a general European war—but to exert all 
our influence to persuade the Powers of Europe to press on the 
Sultan “such reforms as may be necessary not only to save his 
subjects from massacre, but to preserve his own Empire from a 
ruin which if he does not take the requisite precautions in time 
cannot be long delayed.” A perusal of the papers which have 
been presented to Parliament shows that Lord Salisbury’s un- 
remitting and strenuous diplomacy has made a very marked 
impression on the other Powers, and the coercion of the Sultan 
by collective Europe may now be regarded as within the range of 
practical politics. The change in the attitude of Russia, believed 
to be due to the personal initiative of the Czar, is almost dramatic. 


Lord Salisbury declined to reveal the plan or the 
Lory SALISBURY time of campaign of the forthcoming expedition 
on Khartoum, but his language emphasizes the 
reference in the Queen’s Speech, and shows that the Cabinet is 
resolute in its determination to restore the Sudan to civilization, 
and “to extirpate from the earth one of the vilest and cruellest 
despotisms which has ever been seen, something compared to 
which the worst performances of the worst minion of the palace at 
Constantinople are bright and saintly deeds.” Lord Salisbury’s 
handling of the general Arbitration Treaty with the United States 
was most judicious. “ I cannot speak quite freely about the Arbitra- 
tion Treaty because it is not yet ratified.” The Premier affirmed that 
there would be general approval “if it could be ratified,” and that 
in negotiating it he had merely “taken up a thread which had 
broken in the hands of a Secretary of State two years ago.” Lord 
Salisbury discussed its possible advantages with remarkable 
measure and sobriety. Indeed, the conclusion of his speech is so 
witty and wise that we cannot forbear to give it in full :-— 


*¢T will make one observation of a general kind. You must not think that we 
are the victims of millennial anticipations if we hope that something may be done 
by an arbitration treaty to diminish the risk of war. I do not say that it will re- 
move the greatest risks of war ; I do not say that it would restrain a Napoleon or 
a Bismarck ; but diplomacy is full of an indefinite number of small differences 
which are caught up by the people and the Press of both countries and which, 
written about, exaggerated, and enlarged upon, tend to diminish the friendship 
which exists between them, and even to give birth to a feeling of alienation and 
resentment. The power of immediately going to a tribunal to settle these 
things would prevent a process so injurious to the good will of nations, and 
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especially between two nations who understand each other unfortunately so well 
that if we are not friends it is almost inevitable we shoule be enemies. But 
there is still a further reason and advantage In the existence of the arbitration 
system ; and this arises from the prevalence of popular institutions in most of the 
countries of the world. In most countries of the world there are Ministers who 
govern, and there are Members of Parliament and others who criticize them. 
Those Members of Parliament are of various shades of thought, but their body 
generally contains one especial section of whom I speak with all respect, though 
t must give them a familiar name—they are known as jingoes in popular estima- 
tion. They are very patriotic men and the warmth of their patriotism sometimes 
clouds their appreciation of details ; but they exist in all countries. You will 
always find when you are discussing a matter with a Minister that one of the 
principal subjects which preoceupies him is how he is tofurnish an account of 
the matter which shall be sufficiently soothing to this very excitable portion of 
his erities. Now, my belief is that a well working arbitration system 
would be an invaluable bulwark to defend the Minister from the jingoes. 
It would be impossible for them to accuse him of having trifled with the honour 
of the country, or with surrendering substantial advantages, if he could say, 
‘Well, I submitted the matter to an impartial tribunal as provided by treaty, and 
unfortunately, the decision went against us.’ It is impossible not to feel that a 
Minister, even of the most sturdy and patriotic character, would negotiate with a 
freer hand and with more determination if he were absolutely secured from danger 
or interference of this kind. But I am not saying this with any reference to our 
own country ; because I think that in this country less than in others Ministers’ 
hands are forced by criticisms of this sort. But take a larger view. What would 
you say is the great change which has passed over Europe since the older of us 
were young men? It is this tremendous increase in the burdens which the neces- 
sity of self-defence has cast upon every nation of the world. That burden goes on 
getting higher and higher ; a larger and larger part of the population is devoted 
to military service ; more and more money has to be spent in the provision of the 
mechanical apparatus of war ; and, as the conquests of science are extended, not 
only are all previous efforts determined to be obsolete and have to be thrown away 
and something new introduced in their place, but a larger and larger proportion 
of the public wealth has to be devoted to this unremunerative purpose. The 
burden has become so serious to many nations that many have thought that the 
day will come when nations will rather rush into war and provoke a decision once 
for all than continue to groan uncer the sufferings which modern necessity forces 
upon them. I do not say that arbitration would put an end to this ; but while the 
evil is growing surely it is our duty to make an effort, as time and opportunity 
offer, to provide some system which shall be in some degree a substitute for this 
ruinous necessity, and so apply to public war that remedy which was applied by 
the same means to private war many centuries ago. I believe that the measure we 
have taken will be principally valuable in this—that it will lead to other measures 
of the same kind, and that we—those of us who live—shall have the advantage of 
seeing the necessity for these vast armaments gradually disappear before the 
growth of that which we have begun, within the bounds of our own nation, to 
regard as a necessity of civilized life—the substitution of judicial decisions for 
the coarse arbitrament of foree. This, my lords, if we achieve it, will be an 
achievement on which it will be pleasant to look back. I hope that this effort, 
small as it is, will be successful, and that others will have the privilege of carrying 
it out still further and of making its efficacy still greater.” 


The debate in the House of Commons followed 

ox te. _very much the same course as that in the House 

of Lords. The mover and seconder of the address 

of thanks for the Speech from the Throne both acquitted themselves 
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with distinction, Lord Folkestone in a promising maiden speech, 
while Mr. Alfred Lyttelton—who touches nothing that he does 
not adorn—confirmed the previous impression of his Parlia- 
mentary aptitude, and struck the right note on the new Irish 
question. Sir William Harcourt spoke enthusiastically of the 
prospect of establishing “ peace and goodwill with America on a 
permanent footing,”* and all who have followed the negotiations 
will endorse his tribute to the two men to whom the execution of 
the Arbitration Treaty is due. “ There is infinite credit due, I 
think, to those who have accomplished this great work—first ot 
all to the Governments by which it was conceived, and also to the 
agents by whom it has been accomplished. Those who have had 
to watch, as I have had to watch, the conduct throughout these 
matters of Mr. Secretary Olney will have recognized his real 
desire for peace and the great ability he has shown; and when I 
speak of Sir Julian Pauncefote I speak of a man of unrivalled abili- 
ties, of one of the most helpful and accomplished servants of the 
Crown.” On other subjects Sir William Harcourt spoke very 
much on the same lines as Lord Kimberley, though with greater 
emphasis and brilliancy. The harmony between the Leader of 
the Opposition in the House of Commons and his colleague in the 
House of Lords was indeed noted as a refreshing novelty, and it 
was likewise observed that Sir William Harcourt made no reference 
to the loss sustained by his country in the retirement of his late 
leader, Lord Rosebery. He criticized the supposed responsibility 
of England for the inaction of the Powers and the reluctance of 
Russia in the Eastern Question, and generally showed a keen 
desire to rescue the Turkish subjects of the Sultan from their 
thraldom ; but when it becomes a question of rescuing the sub- 
jects of the Khalifa from an infinitely worse fate, which is shown 
to be well within our power, Sir William Harcourt invokes the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and enquires, “ How has this enter- 
prise in the Sudan improved our European relations?” How Sir 
William Harcourt would storm at being met with a similar ques- 
tion when he urges a forward British policy in Turkey! Mr. 
Balfour replied with his usual effectiveness, but he had not such 
interesting matter at his service as Lord Salisbury, and his speech 
need not detain us here. 


The most important episode that has yet occurred 
coe Se ee in the House of Commons was the debate on an 
ainendment to the Address moved by an Irish 


Nationalist, Mr. Engledew, calling upon the Government to pro- 


* We desire to call special attention to the interesting comments of our able 
Washington correspondent, Mr, A. Maurice Low, on this question in the article 
at the end of this number. 
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pose legislation to gratify the desire of the Irish Catholics for 
a university. ‘The great majority of educated Englishmen, 
so far as we have been able to observe, believe that the time has 
come to recognize the insurmountable refusal of the overwhelm- 
ing bulk of Irish Catholics to take advantage of the present 
educational equipment of Ireland, excellent, fair, and free, though 
it be—according to Protestant ideas. The recent debate marked 
a notable advance on this question. Mr. Lecky, the philosopher 
and historian, delivered an important speech on behalf of Trinity 
College, Dublin, which he represents with such distinction. He 
expressed the hope that the Government would meet the views of 
“the great preponderance not merely of Catholic opinion in 
Ireland, but of opinion amongst those Catholics who alone could 
send their sons to a university,” by granting them “either a 
university of their own or else an endowed college connected with 
Royal University,” which would be of “a more sectarian and 
ecclesiastical type than existed at present.” He declared that “if 
the Government could see their way to found a new college he 
would assure them that the college would experience no unworthy 
jealousy on the part of Trinity College,” which “ recognized clearly 
that the time had come for some modification in the university 
system in Ireland, and they only wished well to the Government 
in the action they might take.” Mr. Balfour rose on the conclusion 
of Mr. Lecky’s speech, and declared his “general agreement” 
with it. He made a thoroughly characteristic and consequently 
admirable statement, fairly and fully facing the problem pre- 
sented by the irreconcilable attitude of the Irish Catholics, 
and analyzing the various university systems at work in other 
countries. On the conclusion of Mr. Balfour’s speech, Mr. John 
Morley expressed “the greatest satisfaction,’ Mr. Healy said it 
had become “a question of terms,” and Mr. Engledew withdrew 
his amendment. The closing passage of Mr. Balfour’s important 
statement was as follows : 


** We have therefore to meet a double condition. We have got so to contrive 
a university that it shall meet with the general approvol of, or be largely used 
by, let me put it that way, those classes of the Roman Catholic population who 
now refuse to take advantage of the existing institution. That is our first object. 
Our second object must be that, when they carry into effect their willingness to 
attend the lectures and to gain all the advantages of this new educational institu- 
tion, the institution itself should be one worthy of the efforts of this House, worthy 
of the great cause in which it is to be set up, and should be of a character which, 
if it does not speedily rival Trinity College in its immense services to the civiliza- 
tion of the United Kingdom and of the world, shall at all events in the course of 
generations rival that great institution. I confess that upon this perplexing pro- 
blem we have not had so much guidance from the leaders of Irish public opinion 
as we should like tohave. My hon. friend inas given the House a piece of advice 
which I think should be laid to heart, and the common-sense of which it is prob- 
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thle everybody will recognize. He said, ‘ Don’t let us propose a scheme until we 
are tolerably sure that it will be acceptable.’ I have indicated the difficulties 
which must attend the framers of any scheme on this subject. I hope everybody, on 
whatever side of the House he sits,will recognize that Ihave approached this question 
ina spirit which is not hostile even to the most specially Irish view of the subject. 
Though not a Home Ruler, I am sincerely anxious that in this matter we should 
put all sectarian prejudices aside and attempt to meet the wishes of Ireland in 
this respect, and [ am certain that those who sit on the other side of the House, 
and who are most opposed to me in general polities, will agree with me, at all 
events in this, that we should be doing Ireland no service whatever if, in our 
attempt to give them a form of higher education acceptable to the majority of the 
people, we were to set up either a college or a university which would not com- 
pare on equal terms with other educational institutions on both sides of St. 
George’s Channel.” 


_ Almost as important as any utterance last month 
Lory CADOGAN'S was Lord Cadogan’s singularly felicitous reference 
to the agitation for financial relief that has lately 
convulsed Ireland. We trust that Lord Cadogan’s observations 
may be taken to heart by impetuous journalists whose references 
to the new Irish movement have been the reverse of felicitous. 
As Lord Lieutenant, i.¢., as the Queen’s representative in Ireland, 
Lord Cadogan, who is also a Cabinet Minister, attended a function 
in Belfast on January 20th, and in responding to a toast com- 
plained that though “ permitted to speak he must never say any- 
thing.” He had decided, however, to rebel on that occasion :— 


**He had heard something of the agitation that had been going on in Ireland 
on this enormously important question. Agitation had been wont to mean 
various things and to imply various causes of action. He, however, wished to 
say, and he hoped that his words would be endorsed by the company, that there 
never had been a movement in Ireland in which there had been a more unanimous 
feeling among all parties and sections of the country than on this subject, and 
which had been discussed by more temperate and sober arguments. It was no 
insult to that country to say that that had not been the history of political con- 
troversy. The attitude of the Irish people on this question left nothing to be 
desired, and it was imperative on the Government, at all events, to enquire into 
this matter. He did not agree with the statement that had been made that the 
Commission of Enquiry into the Financial Relations of the two countries had 
been packed. Those who composed it were able men and distinguished financiers, 
and he was convinced that they had examined into all the facts placed before 
them. He need only say that there was no man in that room who did not feel, 
after he had studied the report of the majority of the Commission, with the 
greatest care and attention, that there still remained behind a very large and 
important portion of this great question on which it was impossible for them to 
arrive at any decision. The prosperity of Ireland depended on the people of 
Ireland themselves, and he was glad to say that he had seen a growing sense on 
the part of the Irish people of the importance of those matters that affected the 
material prosperity of that country, and he had seen a desire on the part of many 
of different religions and opinions, political, and other, to join in the furtherance 
of those objeets that men believed to be for the benefit of the country. There 
were those who said that hidden behind this financial relations agitation was the 
question of Home Rule, the question of the Union between Great Britain and Ire- 
land. This was not a matter of Party ; it was a matter of the safety and welfare 
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of Ireland. He believed they would find that this danger of Home Rule in con- 
nection with this question was a bugbear, and had no foundation 1n fact.” 

One may hope that Lord Cadogan’s wise words will remove from 
the minds of all Irishmen the idea that their ambition to be treated 
as “a financial entity ” excites universal odium or suspicion among 
British Unionists. It is equally important that Irish Unionists 
should realize that the childish efforts made in some quarters to 
read them out of the Unionist Party as traitors to the Unionist 
cause for sharing the ambition of their fellow-countrymen are 
keenly resented in other quarters where Unionism burns as 
brightly, and perhaps more evenly. Some of the London 
leader-writers are getting altogether too big for their boots, 
and their persistent efforts to bully the Government into 
the wrong policy are becoming wearisome and absurd. Usually 
the effort is a failure, as is exemplified in this case, for 
instead of clubbing the new Irish movement as the fiery 
publicists desire, the Cabinet have very wisely decided to complete 
the investigations commenced by the recent Financial Relations 
Commission, so that we may know exactly how matters stand 
between Great Britain and Ireland. 


> 


What friends of Ireland—and Unionists who are 

© Eee not friends of Ireland are sham Unionists—may 
note with some satisfaction is that a movement 

has at last arisen in that distracted country which is not confined 
to one class or section of the community, but embraces all classes 
and sections. Protestant archbishops, Catholic prelates, Orange- 
men, landlords, tenants, labourers, Peers of every degree, Dissent- 
ing ministers, merchants, Members of Parliament of all Parties, 
suspects, &c., &c., have all met to uplift their voices in unison. 
Every observer has remarked for years past with anxiety and alarm 
the growing cleavage between the classes and the religious 
denominations in Ireland. The number of landlords out of touch 
with their tenants has been steadily increasing, the number of Pro- 
testants on friendly terms with their neighbours has been constantly 
diminishing, while Mr. Horace Plunkett’s most strenuous efforts 
were required to get Irishmen of hostile political views into line in 
a non-political effort—the Recess Committee—for the material 
recuperation of Ireland. The meetings that have been held lately 
in all parts of Ireland show, however, that Irishmen are not 
incapable of co-operation, and the speeches of mutual friendliness 
that have been made from the same platforms by men who had 
previously only known of one another to hate one another, mark 
a new departure of which, in spite of all previous disappoint. 
ments one may venture to hope great things. Wild and foolish 


| 
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words have been spoken—the Irish are a rhetorical race—but the 
net result of common thought and action among landlords, Nation- 
alists, and Orangemen is undoubtedly good for Ireland, and Lord 
Cadogan’s speech shows that he at any rate is fully alive to this 
admirable aspect of the agitation. 


In this number of The National Review theO’Conor 
Don, who succeeded Mr. Childers as Chairman of 
Financial Relations Commission, expounds the 
dominant Irish view of the question, and we believe that on perus- 
ing the earlier portion of his article our readers will perceive that 
Treland’s claim to be regarded as a separate financial entity must 
be carefully and seriously considered by the Unionist Party. In- 
deed, in the face of Mr. Goschen’s action and declarations in 1890, 
when, as Unionist Chancellor of the Exchequer, he proposed that 
a committee should enquire into what was then a long standing 
grievance, viz., the financial relations existing between the three 
kingdoms, it is difficult to treat the present Irish contention as 
dis-Unionist or untenable. Mr. Goschen is our greatest living 
financier, and as thorough-going a Unionist as any man in the 
nation. Six years ago he regarded the financial relations of Great 
Britain and Ireland—thereby pre-supposing them to have financial 
individuality—as a suitable subject for enquiry; and now some of 
our belated critics tell us that the theory that Ireland should 
be regarded as “a _ separate financial entity” is incom- 
patible with sound finance or good Unionism. Surely their 
objections should at any rate have been raised last year when 
the Agricultural Rating Bill was being discussed. That Bill, it will 
be remembered, remitted half the rates on agricultural land; 
a very much smaller sum of money was allotted to Ireland 
than she would have been entitled to as a group of British 
counties. In fact, horribile dictu, she was treated as an 
entity without anyone’s discovering that the Union was thereby 
undermined. As an entity she was inexpensive to the Exchequer, 
for she received several hundred thousand pounds less than she 
would have done had she been treated as a group of British counties. 
She can’t well be an entity one year as an economy to the Exchequer, 
and a non-entity the next when to be an entity is to be expensive. 
No serious Englishman will maintain such nonsense for a moment, 
and it is unfortunate that any Englishmen on an imperfect appre- 
ciation—as we venture to think—of the work of the recent Com- 
mission should elect to pooh-pooh its valuable though incomplete 
researches. The effect has been to incense the Irish, and some 
of them threaten to adopt extravagant impossible pecuniary 
demands which we hope, on an improvement in the attitude on 
the British side, they may be induced to withdraw. 


IRELAND'S 
CLAIM. 
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The principal fact revealed by the Commission is 

Mr. — that the financial operations which Mr. Gladstone 
nad commenced in 1853 were a clear violation of the 

spirit of the Act of Union, which in terms accorded Ireland pro- 
tection against excessive taxation, and declared her entitled to 
exemptions and abatements, thus recognizing her comparatively 
weak economic position. In'the ’fifties, however, Mr. Gladstone was 
nothing if not a financial purist, and in the passion to stereotype 
a uniform system of taxation throughout the United Kingdom, no 
matter how unjust to its weaker members, he characteristically 
ignored the deplorable conditions then prevailing in Ireland, and 
added two millions per annum to her taxation, or 12s. per capita. 
Ireland, staggering under the effects of the famine, which had 
greatly diminished the numbers and capacity of her population, 
and the deadly blow that Free Trade had struck at her commercial 
prospects, to say nothing of the heavy burdens that had lately 
been cast upon her by the establishment of the Poor Law System, 
may be said to have been plundered by the tax-gatherer during 
those years. A well-endowed and thoroughly equipped Catholic 
University would be a graceful and by no means excessive compen- 
sation for Mr. Gladstone’s raid. During the decade 1850-60, the 
Irish revenue rose from £4,861,465 to £7,700,334—an increase of 
nearly three millions—and out of the total of £7,700,334, Ireland 
was actually contributing £5,396,000 to Imperial expenditure, only 
£2,304,000 being expended on Irish services. Happily this levy 
was of short duration, and, owing to the steady increase of Irish 
expenditure ever since, Ireland’s contribution to Imperial expendi- 
ture fell to £1,966,094 in 1893-4, which is only one-thirtieth of 
Great Britain’s contribution to common purposes. In the mean- 
time, expenditure on Irish services has risen from £2,304,000 
(1859-60) to £5,602,000 (1893-4), and the boot—according to Lord 
Farrer—is on the other leg now, Great Britain being one million 
pounds per annurn to the bad owing to wasteful Irish expenditure. 
Further enquiry is needed, (1) to overhaul Irish expenditure ; (2) 
to distinguish between the Irish expenditure chargeable to her 
account and that which in fairness should be treated as Imperial ; 
(3) to settle approximately Ireland’s share of Imperial expenditure ; 
(4) to consider what is due to her in respect of Mr. Gladstone’s 
vagaries in the ’fifties ; (5) generally to make proposals for her assist- 
ance. To illustrate the work of the new Commission, one may 
take three items of expenditure. Ireland’s Lord Chancellor costs 
£8,000 a year, while the whole fifteen judges of the two Belgian 
Courts of Justice cost their country (which is infinitely more pros- 
perous and considerably more populous than Ireland) £6,000. Ire- 
land’s law charges are over half a million—here then must be room 
for abundant retrenchment. _Ireland’s police force cost nearly 14 
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millions, part of which is fairly chargeable to common purposes. 
It is not enough to know what Ireland pays over her taxable 
capacity, but how much is spent above her spending capacity and 
whether some of the present wasteful expenditure might not be 
more reproductively utilized. We should be willing to agree with 
Sir David Barbour that any savings effected should be spent for 
the benefit of Ireland. 


We recorded last month the appointment of a 

Bn pec Committee of the Senate of the United States, 
Visir. with Senator Wolcott as Chairman, to promote 

the cause of international bimetallism. Senator 

Wolcott—after considerable conference with Major McKinley, the 
President-elect—came to Europe in the beginning of January. He 
has spent some little time in London and will proceed to France 
and Germany. His object is to ascertain the strength of the 
bimetallist movement on this side, so that the incoming Republi- 
can Administration may know what success might be expected 
to attend an International Monetary Conference. Upon one 
thing bimetallists all over the world are thoroughly agreed, 
and that is that another abortive conference is to be deprecated. 
We feel sure that the new President, who is most anxious to see 
this"question settled during his term of office, will insist on a fair 
prospect of success before issuing invitations to the Powers. What 
the McKinley bimetallists stipulate is that, at least, one other 
great nation besides the United States shall agree to open her 
mints to the free coinage of gold or silver at a fixed ratio. 
In other words, the objective is a restoration of the monetary 
conditions prior to 1873 (when silver was demonetized by 
Germany, France, and the United States), with this slight 
difference, however, that whereas in the former period 
France was on one ratio (154 to 1) and the United States 
on another (16 to 1), two nations are now required to fix an 
identical ratio. The most logical and satisfactory settlement 
would be a general reopening of all the mints, and the universal 
adoption of silver as full legal-tender money by the great 
commercial nations on an agreed date. This is, perhaps, re- 
garded as a counsel of perfection, but short of that a stable 
bimetallic union could be formed by two nations in the manner 
proposed by the American bimetallists. We should like to 
see Great Britain and the United States follow up the general 
Treaty of Arbitration—which is hanging fire in the Senate, partly 
on account of the hostile references that have been made on 
this side of the Atlantic to the silver movement—by a joint 
undertaking to reopen their mints at a fixed ratio, Which 
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of the two countries would benefit most from such a proceeding 
—whether a great debtor and producing country would gain 
more from a rise in prices than a country with the greatest foreign 
trade would gain from an expansion of trade and a restoration of 
the par of exchange between gold-using and silver-using countries 
—it would be difficult to say. Probably both would gain equally 
and immeasurably. It may be frankly conceded that, beneficial 


as would be such a step, there is no great likelihood of its being 
taken in the near future. 


Public opinion in this country on the currency 
ee See question is a long way behind that of the United 

States, and for a very simple reason. Americans 
have only experienced the gold standard since 1873, which has on 
the whole been an era of bad times. British business has been 
conducted on a gold basis since 1816,and thus has had experience 
of it in more brilliant times, and the average Englishman, who is 
unfamiliar with modern economics, associates the splendid period 
of the fifties and ’sixties, when prosperity advanced by “leaps and 
bounds,” with the gold standard. It requires time and trouble to 
show him—and the Press will not participate in this work—that 
owing to the action of France in keeping her mints open to both 
gold and silver, a par of exchange was maintained between gold- 
using and silver-using countries, and the prosperity of this period 
was in truth built up under a bimetallic régime which provided an 
adequate currency by dividing the monetary work of the world be- 
tween the twoimmemorial metals. Many Americans imagine that 
we maintain the gold standard because as a creditor nation we are 
resolved to grab all we can get from our debtors by means of an 
appreciating measure of value. In this they are mistaken, not- 
withstanding the brutal speeches that Sir William Harcourt and 
Mr. Gladstone have made in the House of Commons. The great 
majority of us are too ignorant to conspire against our debtors, 
and the gold standard is maintained because it has been the 
British standard for eighty years, and because a sufficient number 
of us have not yet learnt to see how unjust it is to production and 
industry and detrimental to our own interests. The number who 
do see is continually increasing, and Sir Robert P. Edgcumbe’s 
admirable little book, Popular Fallacies Regarding Bimetallism 
(Macmillan & Co.), seeing that its author is a banker, will 
materially add to that number. It is packed with telling, 
because lucid, information. Let Englishmen examine these signifi- 
cant figures giving the history of British commerce for the 
twenty years prior to the break-up of the bimetallist system in 
1873 and for the twenty years subsequent to that great inter- 
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national disaster. In the first term our foreign trade doubled in 
value, while in the second it has simply stagnated :— 


BRITISH IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 
Total of Imports and Exports. 


W853 knee eee nae we, £328,000,000 
1873, cease nee awe wwe 682,000,000 
1893s nee eee --681,000,000 


While recognizing that public opinion is not ripe for an abandon- 
ment of the monometallic gold system in Great Britain the present 
Government is prepared to co-operate in other ways in effecting an 
international settlement of the silver question. They would be 
willing in the first place to reopen the Indian mints which were 
closed in 1893, and it should be remembered that this closure has 
been the only blow we have struck at silver since the beginning of 
the century. The Cabinet would also be prepared to constitute a 
certain amount of silver into a part of the Bank reserve. In our 


judgment this is not the full measure of what Great Britain should 


do, but under the circumstances she can hardly be represented as 
blocking the way in the interests of gold. We publish some 
articles this month giving an account of the present monetary 
position in the three leading commercial nations of Europe. The 
progress of the Reform movement shows that the visit of Senator 
Wolcott—who will be a persona gratissima wherever he goes—is 
as opportune as its object is laudable. 


It seems impossible to exaggerate the appalling 

THE — '’ misery which is now being inflicted on the inhabi- 

, tants of India by the present famine; and it must 

be borne in mind that we are now but at the commencement of 
the calamity. Nature can give no reliet whatever before the 
spring crops are in, that is to say in April. Nearly 2,000,000 people 
are already receiving relief, and before then 3,000,000 will have 
to be saved from starvation. A meeting was held at the Mansion 
House on the 16th inst., in aid of an Indian Famine Relief Fund. 
At this the Lord Mayor presided, and the Duke of Connaught 
moved a resolution expressing the sympathy of the meeting with 
the object of the meeting, and appealed to the people of England 
to come forward with generous assistance. The Secretary of 
State for India, Lord George Hamilton, seconded the resolution, 
and he gave some interesting information as to the probable 
extent of the disaster and of the relief in operation. The area 
affected by famine now comprises 160,000 square miles, with 
a population of thirty-six million people, and the area visited by 
scarcity amounts to 121,000 square miles, with a population of 
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forty-four millions of people. ‘The Indian Government at the time 
of meeting was spending 100,000 rupees a day on relief works. In 
1874, relief works were in operation for ten months. In 1877-78, 
they were open in some districts for nine months, and in others for 
twenty-two months. Of course, charity can only supplement 
Government aid. The Indian Government will probably be called 
on to spend from £6,000,000 to £10,000,000, and there is little 
doubt but that the Imperial Government will have to come to 
the aid of the impoverished Indian exchequer either by loan 
or by grant. The Mansion House Fund has been fairly sub- 
seribed to; it has slowly swollen to £150,000. This, however, can 
only be regarded as an instalment of the sum which will be 
ultimately reached. The assistance will have to be as continuous 
as the suffering. Lord George Hamilton endeavoured to impress 
on the meeting that for the charitable operations in concert with 
the Government to be really effective they should be sustained 
during the whole time of the duration of the famine. 


As if one calamity were not sufficient, India has 
another terrible visitation on her Eastern coast, 
Bombay having been ravaged by plague which has 
extended to Kurrachee, Poonah City, and other places. It is 
said that half the population of Bombay have fled the city. 
A great number of shops are closed and the centres of business 
are deserted. The money-lenders have decamped, and a great, 
many native doctors have quitted the city, while those who 
remain refuse to attend plague patients! There has been such 
an exodus of native officials, that the Government of Bombay has 
threatened to deprive those who fly of their pensions. The disease 
is of a virulent type, and even the rats and ants are infected 
by it. Out of 3,759 people attacked, no less than 2,708 perished. 
The authorities are powerless to stay the pestilence. Segrega- 
tion seems the best way of dealing with it, but the Mahommedans 
are averse to all energetic measures. The radical cure, it has 
been suggested, would be to burn the native quarters of the city 
to the ground. So drastic a remedy will not probably be carried 
out, such a proceeding would exasperate the natives, and no 
explanation or reconstruction of the buildings upon approved 
sanitary principles would soften the deed. Some of the countries 
of Europe have taken alarm lest the plague should spread to 
their shores. Measures have been taken even in Paris to pre- 
vent the importation of Indian goods. The opportunity has 
naturally been seized by the Anglophobist Press to rail against 
England as the responsible author of the calamity. 
VOL, XXVIII, 47 


THE PLAGUE IN 
BoMBAY. 


——— 
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A British expedition, chiefly composed of high 
THE MASSACRE : : 
or A Bririsn. Officials of the Niger Protectorate, bound on a 
EXPEDITION IN peaceful mission to the Chief of Benin, was 
BENIN, . : 
treacherously attacked in the forest when ap- 
proaching the city and nearly all the party was slain. It consisted 
of Acting Consul-General Phillips, Major P. W. Copland-Crawford, 
Deputy Commissioner, Captain A. M. Boisragon, Commandant of 
the Niger Coast Protectorate force, Captain A. T. Maling, Mr. 
Ralph Locke, District Coinmissioner, Mr. Campbell of the Consular 
Service, Dr. Elliott and Messrs. Powis and Gordon, civilians, together 
with about 200 native carriers. It is impossible to conceive a 
more dastardly manner than the way in which this defenceless 
party was attacked and slaughtered. The expedition set out 
from Sepele on the Benin River wholly unarmed and bearing 
presents of all descriptions to the Sheik of Benin—we agree with 
The Spectator that it is time to abandon the traders’ custom of 
designating petty black chiefs as “kings.” It was divided into 
two parties, the first being about four hours’ march ahead of the 
second. The advance party was surprised by a force of Benin 
“ warriors,’ who were in ambuscade, and every person in it was 
mercilessly shot or cut to pieces. Thesecond company suspecting 
nothing marched peaceably in the track of its vanguard and 
presently came upon the piled corpses of those who had fallen 
victims to the treachery of the savages. While they were ex- 
amining the scene of carnage they were attacked in their turn 
and shot down from the bush. Commissioner Locke and Captain 
Boisragon managed to escape wounded from the mélée; after 
wandering about for five days in the bush living on cassare leaves, 
they reached a Benin village where they were kindly treated by 
the natives, and after a time they were provided with a covered 
canoe in which they descended the creek until they came across 
a relief party on its way up the river. 


It is useless to attempt to discover any reason for 
big ag aa this senseless massacre. Astonishment has been 

expressed that so large a “peaceful mission” 
should have gone unarmed: but missions have previously visited 
Benin City and have been treated with politeness by the Sheik. 
He had sent, it is declared, friendly messages to the unfortunate 
victims of this very mission, welcoming the visit. According to 
some accounts the Sheik is but the abject creature of the Fetish 
priests, who use him as the instrument of their baneful system. 
Benin City—on account of the horrors committed in it—has 
been long known as the City of Blood. Here in the public 
thoroughfares victims are impaled—tortured—and sacrificed in 
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order to propitiate the weather. Military repression is the 
only method of treating the Black Savagery that has thus 
cruelly slaughtered our unfortunate fellow-countrymen. There 
can be no parleying with it. It knows no argument but that 
of force. The monstrous régime at Benin which has disgraced 
humanity for so long has to be swept away. 


A punitive expedition is preparing to accomplish 
this task. We trust no pains or expense will be 
spared to render it effectual. The force starting 
is composed of 1,500 men, of whom about 500 are to be British 
marines or bluejackets. We urged some time back, and we 
urge again, the imperative necessity of organizing a permanent 
African corps of 7,000 or 8,000 men to be officered by Englishmen, 
for general service as required in different parts of turbulent 
Africa. We have a splendid recruiting ground for the fighting 
material. Such an African Legion would be of the utmost service 
wheresoever expeditions had to be undertaken for the suppression 
of a revolt‘or for the punishment of a defiant Sheik. Detachments 
from such a force could be transported by sea to any disturbed 
district, and it would be no longer needful to send across the 
Atlantic for a West Indian regiment. We have to go through 
with our task of establishing order and protecting life and property 
in such parts of Africa as come within our sphere of authority. 


THE PUNITIVE 
EXPEDITION. 


Mr. Rhodes has returned to England to attend the 

Mr. Ruopes. sittings of the South African Committee. Previous 
to his departure from Cape Colony he had “a 

triumphal tour,’ in the course of which he made a series of 
speeches which one searches in vain for any glimpse of statesman- 
ship. They appear to us to have been silly, boastful, and mis- 
chievous; in fact, rather below the intellectual level of Sir Ellis 
Ashmead Bartlett’s utterances when he is seeking re-election at 
Sheffield, and of course on avery much lower plane of loyalty. It 
has always been urged that Mr. Rhodes’ trifling oversight in 
planning, promoting, prompting, and repudiating the raid against 
the Transvaal must be overlooked on account of his splendid 
services in combining the Dutch and English races in common 
work, and how often have we not had it dinned into us that he is 
the only Englishman who has ever been able to organize this 
co-operation ? His latest declarations are calculated to do nothing 
except to stir up ill-will between the two white races which have 
made South Africa their home, and, with his contemptuous and 
scarcely-veiled menaces towards the Imperial Government, tend to 
create a critical condition in South Africa. Mr. Rhodes no doubt 
thinks that he would be able to fish more successfully in troubled 
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waters than anybody else, so he stirs up all the mud he can. A 
considerable number of journalistic allies aid and abet him in 
these and all other undertakings, and their natural attachment to 
the British Empire is becoming merged in a fanatical abasement 
before their idol, with the front of brass and the feet of clay. Owing 
to their assiduous distortion of the actual situation in South Africa 
as well as of public sentiment here, they manage to some extent to 
palm Mr. Rhodes off on us as the darling of South Africa, while we 
are represented to South Africa as being mere hewers of wood and 
drawers of water to the great man. In this way the two publics 
are getting to thoroughly misunderstand one another. For our- 
selves we frankly confess to distrusting Mr. Rhodes; we dislike his 
eternal vulgar swagger about his territorial achievements as 
though he had invented the British Empire ; we detest his system 
of corrupting and degrading men, and we doubt his loyalty to 
the Empire. We feel that he is the wrong horse to back in South 
Africa. It is quite clear that there is a very large party of the 
best Englishmen and Dutchmen in South Africa, of whom Mr. 
Hofmeyr and Mr. Rose Innes may be taken as specimens, who 
share this view. They flatly declined to take part in the recent 
demonstrations in Cape Colony, and Mr. Hofmeyr states that 
thirty-five counter-demonstrations were held within a fortnight 
of the Rhodes’ tour. The “tour” made a great splash in the 
papers, though there was no man of any weight associated with it, 
and so few members of the Cape Parliament as to suggest that it 
was not even popular. 


If you ask any Englishman in Cape Colony who is 
the most respected man in politics there, you are 
invariably given the name of “ Rose Innes.” He 
is an able, moderate, and fair-minded man, a leading member of 
the Cape Parliament, and, we believe, standing counsel for the De 
Beers combination, of which Mr. Rhodes is the boss. This lends 
special significance to the letter he wrote to The Cape Times, on 
learning that his name had been placed on The Rhodes’ Reception 
Committee. As it has not been afforded much publicity in this 
country, we give it in full in the belief that it expresses the views of 
a large majority of the people of Cape Colony outside “Chartered ” 
circles :— 


Mr. Rose INNES’ 
LETTER, 


‘*T notice from the published report of the proceedings at last night’s meeting 
that my name has been placed upon the Rhodes’ Reception Committee. I regret 
that this was done without any previous intimation to myself, because it compels 
me to ask that my name should be withdrawn, and it further renders it necessary 
to state why I feel compelled to adopt that course. 

‘The value of Mr. Rhodes’ work in regard to the development of the North I 
fully recognize, and I gave him such lictle assistance as was in my power to carry 
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out that work at a time when some of his present admirers were doing all they 
could to make his position impossible. To the physical and moral courage and 
the administrative qualities which Mr. Rhodes has lately displayed in Matabele- 
land I also gladly bear testimony, and if it were possible to regard the earlier 
portion of this year (1896) asa closed book, and to separate at the present time what 
has happened in Rhodesia from what has happened in the Transvaal, I should 
willingly join in such a public reception as is proposed. But it is not possible to 
do so, and there is no use in pretending that it is. What is the position at 
present? Mr. Rhodes is on his way to England to explain before a Committee of 
the House of Commons his connection with an attack, or the preparations of an 
attack, upon the Transvaal, which was not only politically but morally indefen- 
sible, which all but plunged South Africa into civil war, and which has caused 
more trouble and dissension in this colony than anything which has happened 
since 1881. The feeling which that incident aroused is still running strong, and 
we have by no means seen the end of its mischievous results, and as yet there has 
been no word of explanation or regret from Mr. Rhodes, 

“Under such circumstances, how can we accord him a public ovation, unless 
we tacitly condone his connection with the other matters to which I have referred ? 
Let us be under no misapprehension—both in England and in South Africa, no 
matter how we word our resolutions or our addresses, these demonstrations will 
be regarded as a condonation by those who take part in them of the recent attack 
. upon the peace of South Africa. And the majority of those who join will be 
actuated, in their hearts, by race sentiments which bode ill for the future of this 
country. Itis, therefore, out of no personal feeling whatever, but out of a strong 
sense of what I consider the right course for all true South Africans, that I 
cannot directly or indirectly join in the proposed reception.” 


_ The unblushing attempt which Mr. Stead lately 

a Sa made—partly owing to his virulent hatred of Mr. 

Chamberlain, and partly owing to his fantastical 

adoration of Mr. Rhodes—to get them both into the same boat by 
implicating the Colonial Office in the Rhodes-Jameson raid has 
been completely upset, and from a most unexpected quarter. Mr. 
Edmund Garrett, the editor of The Cape Times (which is either 
the property of Mr. Rhodes or his nominee), who went out to 
Capetown on the suggestion of Mr. Stead, is by nature a thoroughly 
independent-minded man, as his Cambridge contemporaries can 
gladly testify, and quite the last man to swallow the Rhodesian 
legend. Every now and then he kicks over the traces as he has 
done in The Story of a Crisis, which is the Christmas number of 
the paper he edits. It is far the fullest, and, making allowances 
for Mr. Garrett’s position, the fairest account that has been written 
of this wretched raid. Mr. Stead’s elaborate edifice which was 
laboriously built to shelter Mr. Rhodes, and then to crush Mr. 
Chamberlain, is completely shattered, and the utter baselessness of 
the fabric is exposed. Mr. Garrett is a warm partisan of Mr. 
Rhodes, and a keen political opponent of Mr. Chamberlain, being 
a supporter of the Irish Separatist movement like Mr. Maguire, 
Mr. Stead, and the other great “Imperialists” in the Rhodesian 
train. But he has studied the facts on the spot without that pro- 
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found contempt for them which was essential to Mr. Stead’s 
egregious flight of imagination. He states most emphatically that 
the accusation that there was any complicity on the part of the 
Colonial Office with Mr. Rhodes’ conspiracy against the Transvaal 
is “baseless.” This has been obvious to us from the first, but it is 
creditable to the candour of Mr. Garrett that he should thus come 
forward and smash up the impudent game that the Rhodesian 
Party have been playing for many months. 


Mr. Garrett republishes the telegram which Dr. 
Jameson sent to the Chartered Company in Cape- 
town at 5 o’clock in the afternoon of Saturday, 
28th December (1895), one day before the raid. It was a very 
definite request for orders and contained these words. “J require 
to know. Unless I hear definitely to the contrary, shall leave 
to-morrow evening and carry into effect my second telegram 
of yesterday to you, and it will be all right.” What “ definite ” 
orders “to the contrary” were sent in response to this message, 
and, if none, did not silence on the part of the superior (Mr. 
Rhodes) imply consent to the threatened step—the raid ? * 


A QUESTION FOR 
Mr. RHODES. 


* Some brief notes on books will be found at the end of this number. 
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THE OVER-TAXATION OF IRELAND.* 


Two and a half years ago, without any dissent from any Party 
in the State, an issue was sent to be tried by a Commission under 
Her Majesty’s Royal Warrant. That issue practically was, whether 
the taxation of the United Kingdom was so levied as to be in pro- 
portion to the relative taxable capacities of the two countries of 
Great Britain and Ireland. By that Royal Warrant the Commis- 
sioners were directed to enquire into the financial relations between 
Great Britain and Ireland, to investigate the taxable capacities of 
the inhabitants of each island taken collectively, and to report to 
Her Majesty, amongst other matters, what, in their opinion, were 
their relative capacities to bear taxation, and what were the best 
standards or tests for ascertaining this. 

The terms of reference under these heads were the following :— 


‘*To enquire into the Financial Relations between Great Britain and Ireland, 
and their relative taxable capacity, and to report : 

“1, Upon what principles of comparison, and by the application of what 
specific standards, the relative capacity of Great Britain and Ireland to bear 
taxation may be most equitably determined. 

«2. What, so far as can be ascertained, is the true proportion, under the prin- 
ciples and specific standards so determined, between the taxable capacity of Great 
Britain and Ireland.” + 


* Some account of the Financial Relations Commission’s work will be found at 
the end of this article.—[Epb. N. 2.j 

+ The third head of enquiry referred to the Commission was tle following : 

«3. The history of the financial relations between Great Britain and Ireland at 
and after the Legislative Union, the charge for Irish purposes on the Imperial 
Exchequer during that period, and the amount of Irish taxation remaining avail- 
able for contribution to Imperial expenditure ; also the Imperial expenditure to 
which it is considered equitable that Ireland should contribute.” 

The statement in the Report of the Royal Commission that ‘‘the terms of 
reference were probably dictated by the fact that the investigation was contem- 
plated in connection with the Home Rule Bill of 1893,” is not accurate, as the 
Home Rule Bill had been defeated and all idea of reintroducing it had been 
abandoned many months before the appointment of the Commission. This state- 
ment, for which I am primarily responsible, was in truth inserted solely in ex- 
planation of the last point of the enquiry, viz., what was ‘‘ the Imperial expendi- 
ture to which it is considered equitable that Ireland should contribute”? As Ire- 
land should contribute to all Imperial expenditure so long as a United Parliament 
existed, this portion of the terms of reference seemed to be drawn in connection 
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This Commission, it is true, was appointed by a Home Rule 
Government, but, it must be remembered, many months after the 
defeat of the Home Rule Bill and after the idea of its reintroduc- 
tion had been abandoned, and although the terms of reference 
were to a certain extent shaped in accordance with one of the 
principles involved in that Bill, viz., that Ireland might claim to 
be exempt from contributing to certain items of Imperial expendi- 
ture, yet the origin of the Commission must be looked for at a 
much earlier period. For its true origin we must go back to the 
time when a Conservative Government was in power. On the 
13th August, 1890, a motion was made in the House of Commons, 


by a Conservative Chancellor of the Exchequer, to the following 
etfect :— 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to consider the present financial re- 
lations between England, Scotland, and lreland, and to report : 

**]. The amount and proportion of revenue contributed to the Exchequer by the 
people of England, Scotland, and Ireland respectively. 

‘*2. The amount and proportion of revenue which under recent legislation is 
paid to local authorities in England, Scotland, and Ireland respectively. 

**3. The amount and proportion of moneys expended out of the Exchequer, 
(2) upon civil and local government services for the special use of, and (b) upon 
collection of revenue in, England, Scotland, and Ireland respectively. 

‘*4. The amount and proportion of State loans outstanding, and of State 
liabilities incurred for local purposes in England, Scotland, and Lreland_respec- 
tively. 

**5. How far the financial relations established by the sums so contributed, 
paid, advanced, or promised, or by any other existing condition, are equitable, 
having regard to the resources and population of England, Scotland, and Ireland 
respectively.” 


To this motion an amendment was moved to the effect that 
Wales should be separated from England in the enquiry. Reply- 
ing to this, Mr. Goschen said: “It would not be possible for the 
Government to accept this amendment. We cannot treat Wales 
as a separate financial entity.” 

In the same debate Mr. Sexton said: “ The main object of the 
cominittee I take to be the fixing and adjusting from time to time 
of fair proportions of the contributions of Ireland and Scotland to 
Imperial purposes.” 

This statement of his was not challenged by any member of the 
House. The committee was appointed. It consisted of twenty-one 
members, amongst whom were Mr. Goschen, Mr. A. Balfour, Lord 
Randolph Churchill, Sir M. Ridley, Sir R. Temple, Mr. T. W. 
Russell, Mr. Jackson, and Mr. J. W. Lowther. 

Here we have the true origin of the Commission of 1894, and 


with Home Rule. The first two headings of the enquiry, it will be seen, were 


substantially included in the reference to Mr. Goschen’s committee of 1890,— 
[o’c. D.] 
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the true author of the phrase “ separate financial entities” appears 
to have been Mr. Goschen. Financial returns based on the terms of 
reference to this committee were ordered by Parliament, and a clear 
and definite issue was thus accepted by all political parties. 

After the defeat of the Home Rule Bill, this issue was sent to 
what, at the time, was considered a competent and fair tribunal. 
That tribunal had at its head an ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
a man who had graduated in almost all the public departments of 
the State—a man who began his official career as the watch-dog 
or financial secretary to the Treasury, and who subsequently filled 
the high offices of First Lord of the Admiralty, Secretary of State 
for War, Home Secretary, and finally Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
As an official of the most varied experience, especially in depart- 
ments connected with finance, the late Mr. Childers had scarcely a 
rival, and may be said to have held the record. Amongst the other 
members representing Great Britain on this Commission were Lord 
Welby, an ex-Secretary to the Treasury, whose zeal and energy and 
watchfulness over the interests of the public purse received one of 
the highest recognitions which his Sovereign could bestow, a recog- 
nition shared by his colleague, Lord Farrer, to whom matters of 
trade and finance were an every day’s study; Mr. Bertram Currie, 
one of the most experienced and acute-minded bankers in England; 
Sir David Barbour, an ex-Indian administrator and financier of 
the highest capacity; and Dr. Hunter, the distinguished Scotch 
professor. 

At the time of the appointment of this Commission no objection 
was raised either to the issues submitted to it or to its personal 
composition. The Commission sat for about two years, it examined 
the best expert witnesses available, mainly consisting of officials 
connected with the various public departments, and it received 
special aid from a memorandum drawn up with great care and 
after much research by the present very able Secretary to the 
Treasury, Sir E. Hamilton, a memorandum which treated the two 
countries as separate units, and gave the financial history of Ireland 
for more than a century. This memorandum was presented to 
Parliament and published more than a year ago, and during the 
progress of the enquiry, which was open to the Press, copious 
notes of the evidence were taken by reporters and published in the 
newspapers. Ministers, also, in Parliament refused to answer 
questions connected with the financial treatment of the two 
countries upon the ground that the Commission was sitting, and 
that its verdict or decision should be awaited. The issues sub- 
mitted to that tribunal or jury were thus publicly known, re- 
peatedly ratified, and not obscured in any way. The jury at 
length, after an exhaustive enquiry, brings in its verdict. The 
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facts found by it are not disputed, but these facts being prejudicial 
to the British view of the question, the issues submitted to it are, 
for the first time, called in question, and the impartiality of its 
members is disputed. 

Such is the history of the way in which the report of the 
Financial Commission has been received in Great Britain, and can 
there be any wonder that such reception has caused great indigna- 
tion in Ireland, and that there has been a union of men of all 
parties to protest against it. 

Let us now, for a moment, consider what were the points on 
which the Commissioners were practically unanimous. They are 
set out in the joint report as follows :— 

“1, That Great Britain and Ireland must, for the purpose of this enquiry, be 
considered as separate entities. 

**2. That the Act of Union imposed upon Ireland a burden which, as events 
showed, she was unable to bear. 

**3. That the increase of taxation laid upon Ireland between 1853 and 1860 was 
not justified by the then existing circumstances. 

“4. That identity of rates of taxation does not necessarily involve equality of 
burden. 

**5, That whilst the actual tax revenue of Ireland is about one-eleventh of that 
of Great Britain, the relative taxable capacity of Ireland is very much smaller, 
and is not estimated by any of us as exceeding one-twentieth. 


Of these the first and fourth may be said to deal with matters 
of opinion, the other three with matters of fact. The first 
statement, that Great Britain and Ireland must be treated 
for the purpose of the enquiry as separate entities, is simply 
an affirmation of the terms of reference and an introduction 
to what was to follow. Yet, strange to say, it is this finding 
that has created the greatest hostility and that has been sub- 
jected to the most contemptuous criticism. It is this finding 
that has been declared absurd by distinguished politicians and 
some of the leading organs of the Press; as if it would not have 
been infinitely more absurd to have had an enquiry going on for 
two years into the relative taxable capacities of two entities 
which had no separate existence. 

In reality there was no necessity for the aftirmation of this 
principle by the Commissioners, it was involved in their appoint- 
ment, in the very first words of the terms of reference, and 
in the name given to the Commission. The “ financial rela- 
tions between Great Britain and Ireland” involved the recogni- 
tion of two units geographically distinguished, whilst the sub- 
sequent instructions given, viz., to ascertain as far as possible 
the taxable capacities of these two countries, meaning, of course, 
the taxable capacities collectively of their respective inhabitants, 
made it quite clear that this so-called absurdity had been 
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sanctioned under Royal Warrant from the Queen, with the 
knowledge and at least tacit approval of all parties in the 
State. But this is not all, or anything like the whole case. 
The recognition of Great Britain and Ireland as separate entities 
has never at any time ceased to exist. It, of course, existed 
in the highest degree before the Act of Union, when each country 
had its separate Legislature; it existed, in a lesser, but still clear 
and distinct degree, up to the time of the amalgamation of the 
Exchequers in 1817, and it exists up to the present day under 
the terms of the Act of Union, which are binding until they 
are repealed, and which provide that Ireland is to be entitled to 
special exemptions and abatements in the matter of taxation, 
which could not be granted or defined until the existence of 
the separate units is first admitted. 

The recognition of these separate entities, which, at the latter 
end of the year 1896, is treated with such contempt, was, more- 
over, the very principle adopted by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer a few months earlier, when there was before the House of 
Commons a Bill dealing with agricultural depression. Under 
the scheme contemplated by this Bill a sum of two millions was 
set aside out of the revenue of the Imperial Exchequer to relieve 
the occupiers of agricultural land from some pecuniary burdens. 
The form adopted for giving this relief was by paying half the 
local rates out of Imperial funds. It was found that a sum of 
£1,600,000 would accomplish this object in England and Wales, 
and accordingly this amount was appropriated for the purpose. 
The principle of separate financial treatment for the two countries 
being then in full force, the operation of the Bill which was first 
introduced was confined to England and Wales, but separate mea- 
sures were promised for Scotland and Ireland. The area of occu- 
pied agricultural land in England and Wales is estimated at about 
twenty-seven millions, the area of similar land in Scotland is about 
five millions, and in Ireland about fifteen millions. It will be seen 
from these figures that the area in Ireland is more than half that 
of England and Wales, and is very nearly equal to half that of 
Great Britain, and although the rateable value is not in the same 
proportion as the area, yet Ireland’s rateable value of agricultural 
land on which local taxation is based would amount to at least 
one-third that of England and Wales. When the Scotch Bill was 
introduced it was found that £200,000 was allotted to Scotland 
with its five millions of acres, and only £180,000 was left for 
Ireland with its fifteen million of acres. 

At that time not one word was heard about the principle ot 
individuals, not countries, being taxed, although if the bearing ot 
taxation, whether local or imperial, is to be regarded as the privi- 
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lege of the individual, justice would seem to require that the 
individual also should be considered when relief of taxation takes 
place. Such, however, was not the doctrine of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer or the Leader of the House of Commons when dealing 
with the Agricultural Rating Bill. Ireland was then allowed 
the full privilege of its separate geographical existence, and 

instead of receiving half the amount of its agricultural 

local rating, the principle of proportionate contribution was 

adopted, and £180,000, or 9 per cent. of the two millions 

allocated to agricultural distress, was granted not to the 

individual suffering from the depression, but to Ireland as a 

country and a separate entity. Herein lies the whole question. In 

the last important Act of Parliament placed upon the Statute 

Book, just before the report of the Royal Commission was issued, 
the separate entity principle and proportionate contribution was re- 

cognized in the clearest and most distinct manner, and recognized 

to the detriment of the occupiers of land in Ireland. If the in- 
habitants of Great Britain and Ireland are inhabitants of the one. 
indivisible country, it is absolutely impossible to justify this extra- 

ordinary difference in treatment. The only ground for the intro- 

duction and passing of the Rating Bill was that the occupiers of 
agricultural land were suffering from some peculiar calamity or 
depression which entitled them to receive relief out of the pockets 

of the general taxpayer. If the Irish occupiers suffered similarly 
they were entitled to similar relief; if they did not so suffer, no case 
was made out for giving any special grant for any other purpose in 
Ireland. In the course of the debate on the Bill it was clearly 
shown that agricultural depression varied most enormously in dif- 
ferent parts of England, but it was said in reply that distinctions 
could not be made between one locality and another, and the farmer 
in Essex could not be distinguished from the farmer in Cheshire, 
notwithstanding the enormous disparity between the condition of 
agriculture in the two counties. If this were the principle of the 

Bill, why distinguish between the farmer in Kerry with local rates 
amounting to 6s. in the pound and farmers in England paying less 
than 2s, and distinguish against the Irish farmer paying treble 
rates? The only answer that can be given to this is that under 
this Rating Bill, when the principle suited the Exchequer, England 
and Ireland were regarded as separate and distinct countries, and 
that countries, not individuals, were subsidized.* 


* In addition to the geographical reasons given for not extending the provisions 
of the Rating Bill to the Irish farmers, it was stated that technical difficulties, 
arising out of the distribution of the rates between owner and occupier, existed in 
Ireland which did not exist in England, where all the rates are paid in the first 
instance by the oceupiers, The insincerity of this objection was soon made mani- 
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After this most recent example of the treatment of Ireland in 
regard to the distribution of public money, it is scarcely necessary 
to pursue the argument about the separate existence of Great 
Britain and Ireland any further. It is more important to consider 
what are the consequences arising from this distinction. It is 
clear from the terms of reference both to Mr. Goschen’s com- 
mittee and to the late Royal Commission that a comparison 
between the whole of the resources of Great Britain and the whole 
of those of Ireland was intended to be made with the object, as 
stated by Mr. Goschen, of ascertaining whether “any alteration 
of existing burdens should be made,’ and this naturally brings us 
to a consideration of the fourth proposition laid down in the 
joint report, a proposition relating rather to a matter of opinion 
than to facts. It is as follows: “That identity of taxation does 
not necessarily involve equality of burden.” This is also almost a 
truism. Few will deny its truth broadly and openly. Yet it is 
attacked covertly and insidiously in most of the criticisms on the 
Report. It is covertly attacked when the argument is used that 
there can be no unfairness in an indirect tax which is levied at a 
uniform rate upon all individuals. It is equally attacked when it 
is said that indirect taxation on commodities is optional, and 
it is covertly attacked when it is said that indirect taxation in 
these countries is levied only upon luxuries. If inequality of 
burden is unfair there can be no difficulty in proving that identity 
of taxation does not secure the inhabitants of one country as 
contrasted with those of another from this unfairness. Even under 
a system of direct taxation in proportion to resources equality 
of pressure may have no existence. As quoted in the Report of 
the Commission, Mr. Pitt said on this subject :— 

‘The smallest burden on a poor country was to be considered when com- 
pared with those on a rich one, by no means in proportion to their several 
abilities, for if one country exceeded another in wealth, population, and estab- 
lished commerce in the proportion of two to one, he was nearly convinced that 


that country would be able to bear near ten times the burdens that the other 
would be equal to.” 


And John Stuart Mill, applying this to persons, said :— 


‘Tt is not the same thing to take £2 from a man who has £40, as to take £4 
from a man that has £80, or £40 from a man that has £800. 


We see the recognition of this dogma in the imposition of 
direct taxation, and under the assessments to the income-tax. 


fest when the Scotch Bill was introduced, for there similar technical difficulties 
existed, largely increased by the complicated system of local rating employed in 
Scotland ; yet these difficulties were easily got over, with the result that five-eighths 
of the local rates are paid for the Scotch farmers, and a considerable balance re- 
mains for other Seoteh purposes, 
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All very small incomes are absolutely exempt, whilst those just 
above them are only partially subject to the tax. This holds 
equally true with regard to indirect taxation, and it is almost 
universally admitted by political economists that a certain margin 
for subsistence should be left free from taxation in the case of all 
individuals. Political economy may for the time being be trodden 
under foot or banished out of Ireland, but somehow or another it is 
a science with great vitality, and it may reassert itself, and when it 
does it will support the proposition that similar rates of direct and 
indirect taxation may press more heavily on one community than 
on another, and it will scatter to the winds the doctrine that all 
indirect taxation is optional in the sense that it is equally optional 
to all members of the community. Lastly, the doctrine that our 
existing system of indirect taxation presses only upon luxuries 
depends evidently upon the definition of the word luxuries. What 
isa luxury? Is fresh meat a luxury? It is free from all taxation, 
yet most certainly it is a luxury to the vast majority of the Irish 
peasants, a luxury which if they could afford to take they could 
easily dispense with some of the substitutes on which they now pay 
heavy taxation. If they could afford to purchase the non-luxuries 
of beef, bread, milk, and eggs, the consumption of tea, and most 
probably also of whiskey, would largely diminish. Poverty itself is 
often the cause and the excuse for indulgence in the use of the so- 
called luxuries which are taxed, and inability to purchase articles of 
food on which no taxation is placed is the cause of their non-con- 
sumption. To the man who has means to purchase and consume 
what he pleases, the articles on which duties are now placed are no 
doubt luxuries, from the use of which he can easily refrain, but 
bread without butter or cheese, even with the cup of tea to wash it 
down, and the smoke to follow it, is not a very luxurious diet, and 
yet it is the daily meal of thousands of Irishmen, who thus con- 
tribute largely to the revenue. 

The remaining three points of agreement amongst the Com- 
missioners related to facts. The first of them, “That the Act of 
Union imposed upon Ireland a burden which, as events showed, 
she was unable to bear,” was agreed to by everyone of the Com- 
missioners, and is as much upheld in the reports of Sir David 
Barbour and Sir Thomas Sutherland as in those of the majority of 
the Commissioners. The importance of this statement mainly 
depends on what was the true proportion of Ireland’s taxable 
capacity during the period from 1800 to 1817, and whether the 
payments made by her were in excess of that capacity. After such 
a long lapse of time it would now be impossible to determine what 
was the relative taxable capacity of Ireland in that period, but the 
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evidence given to the Commission points to the conclusion that not 
only was the proportion of taxation imposed on Ireland by the Act of 
Union excessive, but that although she never paid the full amount, 
yet she felt the strain of what she did pay more severely than did 
Great Britain. 

The next affirmation as to facts, practically concurred in by all 
the Cemmissioners, is that there was no justification in the condi- 
tion of Ireland in 1853, and the following years, for the large 
increase of Imperial taxation then imposed. Ireland was just then 
slowly recovering from the effects of the great famine which had 
decimated its inhabitants, and the change which was made in the 
taxation of the United Kingdom at that time was a change 
altogether in favour of the manufacturing industries and com- 
mercial enterprises of Great Britain. To free British trade and 
manufactures from all disturbing imposts was the object of the 
change, which resulted in a few years in adding over two millions 
to the aggregate taxation of the inhabitants of Ireland. The in- 
crease in the taxation which was then placed upon Ireland was 
justified on the ground that it was only temporary in its character, 
and that as soon as it had served its purpose it would be aban- 
doned; a promise or an inducement which it is needless to say 
was never realized. 

It is also a remarkable fact that at this particular time the ex- 
penditure from the Imperial Revenue in Ireland was at almost its 
lowest limit, and whilst the contribution from Ireland to the 
Imperial Exchequer was over seven and a half millions, the amount 
spent in Ireland out of that Exchequer for all purposes excepting 
the army and navy and National Debt, was a little over two 
millions, leaving a balance of more than five millions for what the 
Treasury Returns set down as Imperial uses. 

Coming next to the fifth or last proposition of the joint report, 
viz., “ That whilst the tax revenue of Ireland is one-eleventh of that 
of Great Britain, the relative taxable capacity of Ireland is very 
much smaller, and is not estimated by any of us as exceeding one- 
twentieth,” we have a statement on the most important point sub- 
mitted to the Commission, and concurred in by all the Com- 
missioners except one, who does not dissent from it, but passes it by 
without any expression of opinion. If we look back to the terms 
of reference, to the speeches that were made preparatory to the 
appointment of Mr. Goschen’s Committee, and to the statements 
which preceded the issuing of the Commission, we shall see that 
this was really the test question submitted for enquiry. The 
answer to it on the facts is practically unanimous. Thirteen out of 
fourteen of the Commissioners directly affirm that comparing 
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Treland’s taxable capacity with that of Great Britain it does not 
exceed one-twentieth, and in this statement every witness examined 
on the subject concurs. 

This is the portion of the finding of the Commission that of 
course has caused the whole of the discussion. It is to get over 
it that all the other points and objections have been raised. It 
may safely be affirmed that but for this declaration not one word 
of objection would have been raised to the recognition of separate 
entities, and had it been shown that Ireland had been contributing 
less, instead of more, than her fair proportion to the common fund, 
the generosity of Great Britain in permitting this would be the 
general theme of public discussion, and Ireland would be repre- 
sented as the spoilt child of the Imperial Parliament. 

In examining this, the main finding of the Commission, it is 
important to observe two points. First, that the statement, so far 
as the majority of the Commissioners are concerned, is a negative 
one, and second, that it was used rather as a guide to the taxable 
capacity than a declaration of that capacity itself. A majority of 
the Commissioners, it appears from the separate reports, do not in 
any way bind themselves to the statement that Ireland’s taxable 
capacity amounts to one-twentieth. Three of them distinctly place 
the proportion at a much lower figure, whilst five of the others, 
without mentioning any particular figure, carefully guard them- 
selves against accepting one-twentieth as accurate. Indeed, this 
figure seems to have been accepted by almost all only as a figure 
above which there was no evidence to go, and that it represented 
the highest water-mark that the highest tide of Irish prosperity 
could produce. Again, this figure, as appears from the separate 
reports, represented in the main very nearly what appeared from 
the best standards as the highest estimate of Ireland’s comparative 
resources, and that very little deduction was made to bring the 
figure down to the proportion which would be just if the important 
principle admitted by Mr. Pitt, and quoted above, were fully taken 
into consideration. In fact, the Commissioners seemed anxious to 
bring the disparity between the taxation and the capacity to bear 
it to the lowest point, but if the whole civil government charges 
of Ireland were to be regarded as a local burden, or if such a dis- 
tinction between taxation and expenditure in different parts of the 
Kingdom, as was contemplated by the Home Rule Bill, was to 
arise, it would be impossible to admit that one-twentieth, or any- 
thing near one-twentieth, would represent Ireland’s taxable capa- 
city. 

The Commissioners having stated their agreement up to this 
point, then say, “there are points on which we differ,” and to 
these points attention must be directed. The main point of 
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difference, indeed, the only one on which it is necessary to 
dwell, is whether the excessive contribution to revenue admitted 
in the last paragraph of the joint report is counterbalanced 
by expenditure out of the Imperial Exchequer for Irish pur- 
poses. This question really resolves itself into a definition of 
what are Irish purposes for which Ireland alone should be 
responsible. It is admitted by all parties that expenditure 
on purely Irish purposes might fairly be set off against ex- 
cessive contribution to revenue. For instance, if a payment 
is made out of the Exchequer which relieves the inhabitants of 
Ireland from some local rate to which the inhabitants of 
Great Britain are subject, then, so far as this is concerned, it 
should be used as an equivalent for a corresponding amount of 
Imperial taxation. Some of the payments made towards primary 
education are examples of this. In Ireland, practically, the 
whole cost of maintaining primary education is paid out of 
Imperial funds; in Great Britain the grants from the State 
are supplemented by the local School Board rates, and so far 
the inhabitants of Ireland receive an equivalent for the extra 
contribution to the revenue. Again, nearly the whole cost of 
the police force in Ireland is an Imperial charge, whereas in 
England the local rates bear a considerable portion of the 
expense of the county police. The minority of the Commission, 
however, went a great deal further than this principle would 
lead them, and set down as Irish expenditure many items 
essentially Imperial in their character, items which all over 
the United Kingdom are paid for out of the Imperial purse. 
Thus the expenditure on the civil government of Ireland is 
reckoned a local and Irish charge, although in its very essence 
so long as the two countries are united under one Parliament 
such expenditure must be regarded as Imperial. 

From a Unionist point of view, nothing can be more dangerous 
than this division of Imperial expenditure into classes, according 
to the countries in which it takes place. The civil government 
of the whole United Kingdom is at present under the direct. and 
sole control of the Imperial Parliament. It is a matter of 
Imperial concern just as much as the maintenance of the army 
or navy, and if it cost more in one part of the United Kingdom 
than in another, this does not in any way alter its character, and 
is one of the necessary accompaniments of the administration of 
the laws under different circumstances. If it be once admitted 
that the maintenance of the civil government of any part of the 
United Kingdom is a local, instead of an Imperial, obligation, it 
follows, almost as a necessary consequence, that the control of that 
civil government, the expenditure on it and everything connected 
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with it, should also be local. A stronger argument in favour of 
Home Rule could not be adduced than the fact that the Irish 
people were made solely responsible for the expenditure on their 
civil government. This will appear more clearly, if, instead of 
treating the expenditure as a set-off, we regard it as expenditure 
for which a local rate might fairly be levied, and it should not be 
used as a set-off unless it could come under the latter category. 

Applying this test to the expenditure on the civil government 
of Ireland, it must be manifest that if the charges for the civil 
list of the Lord Lieutenant, for all the judicial establishments, and 
other public boards, and for the police, were all charges upon 
local rates levied in Ireland, it would be impossible to resist the 
demand for local control over these services—in other words, for 
Home Rule. 

We see this exemplified in the comparatively trifling matter 
of rate aid towards primary education in England. Rate aid, that 
is local aid, involves local control, and local aid towards the 
expenditure on the civil government must entail also local 
control. The expenditure on this civil government must be 
either Imperial or local. If it be local or Irish expenditure, the 
regulation of its amount, how it is to be spent, and how the 
government is to be carried on must be transferred from the 
Imperial Parliament to a local one, and on the other hand, if the 
control over it is to be regarded as Imperial, the expenditure itself 
must be regarded in the same light. 

Apart from the extremely separatist character of the argument 
that the civil government expenditure in any part of the United 
Kingdom is local expenditure, it must be evident that the purposes 
for which this expenditure is incurred are in themselves essentially 
Imperial. The preservation of order, the administration of justice, 
and the collection of the Imperial revenue are all purposes of an 
Imperial character, in which the whole of the United Kingdom is 
interested. So long as the countries are united under one Par- 
liament, Imperial expenditure, regulated and controlled by that 
Parliament cannot be regarded as local, and cannot be cut up and 
divided without destroying that central authority. 

This principle is quite consistent with the other that contribu- 
tion to the Imperial revenue may be divisible between the 
different countries of which the United Kingdom is composed. 
This was the principle embodied in the Act of Union and fol- 
lowed out in the most marked degree up to the year 1817. At 
that time, whilst Ireland contributed a definite proportion to 
the Imperial revenue, the whole of the expenditure out of that 
revenue was common to the whole of the Kingdom. The principle 
laid down in the Act of Union and justified by the speeches of 
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Castlereagh and Pitt, is all that Irishmen now uphold. They claim 
that it should be observed and put in practice, and it certainly 
seems strange to taunt Unionists, who join in making the claim, 
with separatist ideas, when their claim and their demand are 
founded upon the provisions of the Act of Union itself. 


O’Conor Don. 


THE REPORT OF THE FINANCIAL RELATIONS 
COMMISSION. 


THE “ Commission to Enquire into the Financial Relations between 
Great Britain and Ireland” was appointed as a consequence of the 
debates on the Home Rule Bill of 1893, and it presented its final 
report six months ago. It was originally constituted as follows :— 
Mr. Childers (Chairman), Sir Robert Hamilton, Lord Farrer, Lord 
Welby, Mr. Bertram Currie, Mr. W. A. Hunter, Mr. Sexton, Mr. 
Blake, and Mr. John Redmond—all of whom were pronounced 
Home Rulers of the modern type ; the O’Conor Don and Mr. Charles 
Martin, representing Irish Unionism, while Sir Thomas Sutherland 
and Sir David Barbour, both Scotchmen, alone represented British 
Unionism. So ill-constituted was the Commission as not to con- 
tain one single English Unionist, which, to say the least of it, is 
unfortunate, seeing that the first-fruit of its labours consists of a 
heavy pecuniary demand by Ireland upon England, to be followed 
by a like claim from Scotland. Mr.Childers and Sir Robert Hamilton 
died during the progress of the enquiry, and were replaced by Mr. 
G. Wolff, an Irish Unionist, and Mr. Henry F. Slattery, an Irish 
Nationalist. The O’Conor Don became Chairman. The final 
Report was presented by the Commission thus reconstituted. The 
volume consists of the usual sheaf of sectional and sub-sectional 
reports, comprising, as it does, no less than six separate reports and 
two memoranda, to which must be added the draft report drawn 
up by Mr. Childers before his death—perhaps the most important 
document of all. Such a plethora of matter defies analysis, but, 
fortunately for the reader and the writer, the eleven Home Rulers 
and Irishmen were able to combine in a joint report, meagre 
in dimensions but significant in terms. After referring to the 
consistent complaints made at different times throughout the 
century of the unsatisfactory financial arrangements existing 
between Great Britain and Ireland, allusion is made to Mr. 
Goschen’s assent in 1890 (when he was Lord Salisbury’s Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) to the appointment of a committee 
which was to examine, among other matters, “the equity of 
the financial relations in regard to the resources and population 
of the three kingdoms” (England, Scotland, and Ireland). Though 
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appointed, the committee never sat, but after the change of 
Government in 1892, Mr. Gladstone announced his willing- 
ness to promote the enquiry, “hence our appointment.” The 
terms of reference “were probably dictated by the fact that 
the investigation was contemplated in connection with the 
Home Rule Bill of 1893, the financial arrangements of which 
were proposed to be at first of a temporary character, their 
final adjustment being left undecided until after the results 
of our enquiry were made known.” ‘The reference to the Com- 
mission was as follows, and should be carefully noted :— 

“To enquire into the financial relations between Great Britain 

and Ireland, and their relative taxable capacity, and to report :— 

“(1.) Upon what principles of comparison, and by the applica- 
tion of what specific standards, the relative capacity of 
Great Britain and Ireland to bear taxation may be most 
equitably determined. 

“ (2.) What, so far as can be ascertained, is the true proportion, 
under the principles and specific standards so deter- 
mined, between the taxable capacity of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

“(3.) The history of the financial relations between Great 
Britain and Ireland at and after the Legislative Union, 
the charge for Irish purposes on the Imperial Exchequer 
during that period, and the amount of Irish taxation 
remaining available for contribution to Imperial ex- 
penditure ; also the Imperial expenditure to which it 
is considered equitable that Ireland should contribute.” 

The eleven signatories of the majority report, consisting of all 

the Home Rulers and all the Irishmen on the Commission, de- 
clare themselves unanimous upon five points, and the present 
agitation in Ireland—which embraces all Ireland outside Belfast— 
is based upon these conclusions, which are framed as follows :— 

“J. That Great Britain and Ireland must, for the purpose of 
this enquiry, be considered as separate entities. 

“TI. That the Act of Union imposed upon Ireland a burden 
which, as events showed, she was unable to bear. 

“TII. That the increase of taxation laid upon Ireland between 
1853 and 1860 was not justified by the then existing 
circumstances. 

“TV. That identity of rates of taxation does not necessarily 
involve equality of burden. 

“V. That whilst the actual tax revenue of Ireland is about 
one-eleventh of that of Great Britain, the relative tax- 
able capacity of Ireland is very much smaller, and is 
not estimated by any of us as exceeding one-twentieth,” 
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After this joint effort the Commissioners branch off into more 
elaborate and by no means harmonious reports. Some of them 
are the handiwork of groups, and others of individuals; the 
O’Conor Don (Chairman of the Commission), Mr. Redmond, Mr. 
Martin, Mr. Hunter and Mr. Wolff are responsible for one, Lord 
Farrer, Lord Welby, and Mr. Bertram Currie—Gladstonians of 
“the Treasury type ”—for a second, while the anti-Parnellites, Mr. 
Sexton, Mr. Edward Blake, and Mr. Slattery, present a third. 
Among the individual efforts those of Mr. Childers, Sir David 
Barbour, and Sir Thomas Sutherland are the most noteworthy. 
An adequate epitome of these voluminous essays would fill a 
whole number of The National Review ; moreover, it is wholly un- 
necessary to attempt such a futile task, as there are few arguments 
on the one side which are not to be found in Mr. Childers’ draft 
report, while that drawn up by Sir David Barbour is an ample 
armoury to the defence. 

Mr. Childers’ report is a skilful, careful, and copious piece of 
work, which necessarily sutfers from the severe compression that 
limited space inexorably enjoins. 

It opens with a historical retrospect divided into three periods: 
(1) From 1782, when the Irish Parliament secured complete legis- 
lative independence, to 1800, when the Act of Union was passed ; 
(2) From 1800 to 1817, when the Exchequers of Great Britain and 
Ireland were amalgamated ; (3) From 1817 to the present date. 
In the first period both the Parliaments and Exchequers were 
separate; in the second the Parliaments were united, but the 
Exchequers and financial systems were distinct; in the third 
there has been one Parliament and one Exchequer, although the 
financial system of the two countries has only been gradually and 
is not yet completely unified. 

Prior to the Union it was not obligatory upon Ireland to contri- 
bute to objects beyond her own shores, though she maintained 
some Irish regiments abroad, and made small grants towards the 
support of the navy after 1782. While exempt from the expense 
of wars, she was likewise excluded from the benefits of the British 
foreign and colonial trade, to which, however, she was gradually 
admitted after 1780. Five years later Mr. Pitt introduced his 
“ Commercial Propositions,” by which Ireland would have made a 
fixed contribution towards the cost of the navy, in return for 
commercial advantages. Owing to the jealousy of British mer- 
chants this proposal fell through. In 1793 began the great war 
with France, which imposed a heavy burden on Ireland, whose 
debt grew from £1,917,784 in 1783 to £28,541,157 in 1801. Almost 
the whole of this increase of twenty-six millions accrued during the 
last eight years of the period, and was raised on very onerous terms. 
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The policy responsible for the Act of Union was not within the 
purview of the Commission, and Mr. Childers’ report does not dis- 
cuss it. The financial arrangement made at the Union is con- 
tained in Article 7 of the Act of Union, which, after providing for 
the separate defrayment of the two national debts, enacted that 
for twenty years after the Union Great Britain and Irelatid should 
contribute in the proportion of 15 parts to 2 towards the expendi- 
ture of the United Kingdom, and that, at the expiration of the 
twenty years, the future expenditure of the United Kingdom 
(apart from the debts) should be defrayed, to quote the Act, “in 
such proportion as the Parliament of the United Kingdom shall 
deem just and reasonable, upon a comparison of the real value of 
the exports and imports of the respective countries”; or, “on a 
comparison of the value of the quantities of the following articles 
consumed within the respective countries,” videlicit, “ beer, spirits, 
sugar, wine, tea, tobacco, and malt”; or, “according to the aggre- 
gate proportion resulting from both these considerations com- 
bined”; or, “on a comparison of the amount of income in each 
country, estimated from the produce for the same period of a 
general tax, if such shall have been imposed on the same descrip- 
tion of income in both countries.” The Act further provided : 
(a) That Parliament shall revise the said proportions—15 and 2— 
from time to time, unless in the interval Parliament “shall have 
declared that the expenditure of the United Kingdom shall be 
defrayed indiscriminately by equal taxes imposed on the like 
articles in both countries”; (b) Should the separate debts be 
liquidated, or if their values should approximate to the respective 
proportions of the two countries (15 and 2). 

** And if it shall appear to the Parliament of the United Kingdom that the re- 
spective circumstances of the two countries will thenceforth admit of their con- 
tributing indiscriminately, by equal taxes imposed on the same articles in each, 
to the future expenditure of the United Kingdom, it shall be competent to the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom to declare that all future expense thenceforth 
to be incurred, together with the interest and charges of all joint debts contracted 
previous to such declaration, shall be so defrayed indiscriminately by equal taxes 
imposed on the same articles in each country, and thenceforth from time to time, 
as circumstances may require, to impose and apply such taxes accordingly, sub- 
ject only to such particular exemptions or abatements in Ireland, and in that part 
of Great Britain called Scotland, as cireumstances may appear from time to time 
to demand,” 


The foregoing passage from the Act of Union contains the whole 
kernel of the present controversy, one side maintaining that the 
words “indiscriminately by equal taxes vmposed on the same 
articles in each,” constituted the individual as the financial unit, 
while the Irish case largely rests on the words, particular exemp- 
tions or abatements in Ireland, and in that part of Great Britain 
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called Scotland, which, it is contended, distinguish Ireland from a 
mere group of English counties and entitle her to be regarded as 
“a separate financial entity,” to be dealt with accordingly. 

In order to appreciate the arrangement made by the Act of Union, 
and to estimate its effect,it is necessary to glance at the relative finan- 
cial positions of Great Britain and Ireland at the close of the last, as 
well as at the opening of the present, century. In 1760, a year of 
war, Great Britain expended £17,993,000 and raised by taxation 
£9,207,000, borrowing the difference of eight millions; Ireland’s 
income and expenditure about balanced at the modest figure of 
some £500,000. In 1766, a year of peace, Great Britain spent 
£10,313,000, which was the amount of her income for that year, 
while Irish expenditure had risen to £732,000, which her income 
more than met. <A writer with a thorough mastery of the subject 
supplements in the current Edinburgh Review Mr. Childers’ 
figures by a reference to “Chisholm’s return,” which shows a 
marked advance in Irish expenditure during her period of Parlia- 
mentary independence before the great war broke out, correspond- 
ing with an even more marked decline in the expenditure of 
Great Britain :-— 


IRELAND. GREAT BRITAIN. 
Expenditure. Revenue. Expenditure, Revenue. 
1782... £837,000... £764,000 £29, 233,000 ... £13,764,000 
1792... £1,395,000 ... £1,368,000 £16,953,000 ... £18,607,000 


The figures show, as the writer observes, that during ten 
years of profound peace “Irish expenditure under the Irish Par- 
liament increased more than sixty per cent.,” while the budgets 
of civil expenditure show even more remarkable results :— 


EXPENSES OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


Ireland, Great Britain. 
1782 ... £236,000 £1,744,000 
1792... +=£647,000 £2,065,000 


This development of Irish extravagance actually left the cost 
of civil government in Ireland at nearly one-third of that in 
Great Britain. The commencement of the revolutionary war in 
1793 imposed a great strain on the Irish Exchequer, and in 1798 
there was added the burden of a rebellion. Mr. Childers’ figures 
show that during the five years of peace 1780-1785, Irish expen- 
diture amounted to £6,236,000, or an annual average of about 
£1,247,395, whereas, for the five years of war 1795-1800, the total 
was £23,008,000, an annual average of £4,601,641. After the 
Union when Ireland became liable for 2 to 15 of the whole 
expenditure of the United Kingdom, taking for purposes of 
comparison the five years of war 1806-1811, Ireland was charged 
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with £45,305,000, or an annual average of £9,061,000, and in the 
following five years, 1811-1816, Ireland’s annual average expen- 
diture rose to £13,188,000, or more than thrice her burdens in 
“the previous period of blended war and rebellion.” By 1817, the 
Irish debt had reached the gigantic figure of £112,694,000, and 
the amalgamation of the Exchequers in that year alone saved 
Ireland from hopeless insolvency. 

During the same period Great Britain’s average annual ex- 
penditure rose from £44,442,000 in 1795 to £105,057,000 in 1816, 
but whereas she was able to defray 71 per cent. of her ex- 
penditure out of income, Ireland was only able to raise 49 
per cent. of her share out of income. Mr. Childers, without 
impugning the intentions of the framers of the Act of Union, 
thinks that the ratio of 2 to 15 saddled Ireland with a 
heavier burden than she should have borne, but, as he ob- 
serves, “it could hardly have been foreseen—after seven years 
of continuous war and shortly before the Treaty of Amiens—how 
immense an extension the war was soon to receive from the 
events which took place on the Continent, and to what an ex- 
penditure, far beyond our experience of former wars, the country 
would be driven.” Mr. Childers pertinently points out that had 
the average expenditure of Great Britain “not exceeded during 
the fifteen years which followed the Union her average expenditure 
during the fifteen years which preceded it, the average expenditure 
of Ireland during the second period, as compared with the first, 
would not, apparently, have been to any very serious extent 
increased.” The framers of the Union “can hardly be blamed” 
for their failure to foresee the coming expansion of the war. Of 
the financial stress inflicted upon Ireland there can be little 
doubt. “If one man, A, who has for some time been living at the 
rate of £100 per annum, arranges to keep house with another man, 
B, who has for some time been living at the rate of £700 per 
annum, and to spend £1 for every £7 which B spends, then so 
long as B continues to live at the same rate as before, the ex- 
penses of A will not be increased. But if B begins to live at the 
rate of £2,100 a year, A will have to spend £300 a year, and if his 
means are not sufficient for this he must become bankrupt.” 

The eleven Home Rule and Irish Commissioners find that this 
was the fate threatening Ireland, and this view is fortified by the 
dissenting reports of Sir David Barbour and Sir Thomas Suther- 
land. As a matter of fact—and this is well brought out by The 
Edinburgh Reviewer—lreland never did bear the burden that the 
financial clauses of the Act of Union would have cast upon her 
had they been operative, as by the amalgamation of the Exchequers 
in 1817—which saved her from insolvency—more than half the 
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liabilities she had contracted since 1800 were transferred to the 
shoulders of the taxpayers of the United Kingdom, and it is they 
and not the Irish taxpayers who have in the long run had to 
bear the consequences of the “ miscalculation ” of the authors of 
the Union in rating the taxable capacity of Ireland to Great 
Britain at 2 to 15. Mr. Childers himself frankly concedes 
this. “Inasmuch as a great portion of the expenditure charged 
to the Irish account after the Union was met by the increase of 
the Irish debt, and as that debt was amalgamated with the 
British in 1817, the expenditure by Ireland after the Union was, 
to a great extent, a nominal or paper transaction.” The actual 
payment of Ireland between Union and Amalgamation was 
£77,844,000 as against £927,659,000, which is not 2 to 15, but 
2 to 24; this can hardly have been an unfair apportionment 
from the Irish point of view. 

The amalgamation of the Exchequers was effected in 1817, when 
the revenues of the two countries were merged into one general 
fund called the Consolidated Fund, which was charged with and 
indiscriminately applied to (1) the services of the two debts; (2) 
the Civil List; (3) all other services previously charged in the 
separate Consolidated Funds; and (4) supply services of the 
United Kingdom generally. Mr. Childers concludes this part of 
his report with a valuable summary of the period from 1782 to 
1817 :— 


“(1.) During the first part of the period from 1782 to the Union, the contribu- 
tions of Ireland towards Imperial services were small, her revenue was moderate 
and the burden of her debt very light. During the years between the com- 
mencement of the French War in 1793 and the Union the Irish expenditure and 
debt were very rapidly increased. 

**(2.) It does not appear that the statesmen who framed the Articles of Union, 
although, as the event showed, they fixed by error the proportion of Irish con- 
tribution too high, were actuated by any desire of taxing Ireland unfairly, or 
that under the financial arrangement the existing burdens of Ireland would, but 
for unforeseen circumstances, have been materially increased during the years 
which immediately followed the Union. 

‘*(3.) The enormous and unprecedented war expenditure between the years 
1801 and 1815 rendered the financial arrangement one which the resources of 
Ireland were wholly inadequate to bear. 

**(4.) Unless the course had been adopted of transferring the Irish debt, or the 
greater part of it, to Great Britain, and at the same time reducing Irish taxation, 
the consolidation of the Exchequer and the amalgamation of the British and 
Irish debts were the only means, as things stood in 1816, of saving Ireland from 
bankruptey. 

**(5.) On the whole we are inclined to adopt the view expressed by Mr. Chis- 
holm at the conclusion of the elaborate investigation into the financial relations 
of the two countries at this period contained in the return of public income and 
expenditure prepared by him and presented to the House of Commons in 1869, 
viz. :—‘ Without reference to the question whether the proportion required by the 
Treaty of Union to be contributed by Ireland was just and according to her 
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relative ability, that the provisions of the Treaty, so far as they were applicable 
to the mode of adjusting the joint accounts, were construed by tlie several Parlia- 
mentary Committees, and the actual settlement of the accounts was effected upon 
principles the most favourable to Ireland.’ ” 


By the amalgamation of the Exchequers in 1817 Ireland became 
“a fiscally, as well as a legislatively integral part of the United 
Kingdom, except for such particular exemptions and abatements ” 
from the general taxation as Parliament might allow, which Mr. 
Childers regards as establishing Ireland’s claim to “ special con- 
sideration in fiscal matters as a distinct section of the United 
Kingdom,” and placing her on a different footing from a group of 
English counties. As a matter of fact, Ireland’s exemption from 
taxation borne by England after the war was very considerable— 
indeed, for some years, £20,000,000 were annually raised in Eng- 
land by taxes not imposed on Ireland, and the immediate effect 
of amalgamation, according to the returns, was to halve the 
liabilities of Ireland. 

The period between 1817, when Ireland was rescued from im- 
pending bankruptcy, and 1853, when Mr. Gladstone’s financial 
“reforms” were inaugurated, may be passed lightly over. The 
appended table, an estimate prepared by the Treasury, gives 
the best available story of the financial relations between the 
two countries, and it does not appear to be contended that Ireland 
was oppressed between the amalgamation of the Exchequers and 
Mr. Gladstone’s disastrous Chancellorship of the Exchequer. On 
the contrary, Great Britain bore taxes amounting to many millions 
from which Ireland was exempt, though, throughout the latter 
part of the period there was a general remission of taxes on com- 
modities, with the object of relieving “the springs of industry,” 
of which Great Britain, as a great manufacturing country, had 
the principal benefit. 


TABLE showing TRUE REVENUE, as estimated by the TREASURY, of GREAT 
BRITAIN and IRELAND for every Tenth Year from 1819 to 1890, with the 
relative PERCENTAGE and AMOUNTS Per HEAD for each COUNTRY. 


Great 


| red 
Britain. Ireland. Total. Great |rreland. Great Ireland. 


Britain. | Britain. 


| Estimated | Estimated a | Per- Per Per 


| » aan | 
| oc. ma Revenue. el tee Head. | Head. 


£ £ £ £s. d. £ 8s. da. 
1819 to 5 January 1820 | 51,445,764 | 5,256,564 | 56,762,328 | 90°7 93 1}|313 0/015 5 
1829 tu 5 January 1830 ...| 49,637,892 | 5,502,125 | 55140,017 | 90°0 100 |3 11/014 2 
1839 to 5 January 1840...) 46,262,412 | 5,415 889 51,678,301 895 | lw5 | 2 9111013 2 
1849 to 5 January 1850 | 51,870 866 | 4,861,465 | 56,732,331 91-4 | 86 2 911/014 9 
1859-60 to 31 March 1860 | 61,386,845 | 7,700,334 | 69,087,179 | 8&9 | 111 [213 1/1 6 7 
1869-70 to 31 March 1870 | 65,600,612 7,426,332 75,026,944 89°8 | 102 210 41:17 5 
1879-80 to 31 March 1880 | 69,760,870 7,280,856 77,041,726 90°5 | 95 27 0 | 2.2 3 
1859-90 to 31 March 1890 | 84,851,809 | 7,863,662 | 92,715,470 | 91°5 | 85 |211 5/118 8 

| a piste ae | 

1593-94 to 31 March 1894 | 89 286,978 | 7,568,649 96,855,627 e222 | 78 | — | _ 
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A glance at the foregoing table shows that the revenue of Great 
Britain was higher by £33,406,035 in 1889-90 than in 1819, 
which is an advance of 39°36 per cent., while the revenue of 
Ireland had increased during the same period by £2,607,000, 
or 33°15 per cent. It also appears that virtually the whole 
increase in revenue derived from Ireland since 1819 occurred 
during the decade 1850-60. Between 1820 and 1850 the Irish 
revenue, without very great fluctuations, stood at about five-and- 
a-quarter millions; since 1860 it has stood at about seven-and-a- 
half millions. That is to say that, during a single decade, two-and-a- 
quarter millions per annum were added to the permanent taxation 
of Ireland, equivalent to a per capita increase of 12s. per head. 
Mr. Childers is unavoidably compelled to credit his illustrious 
leader—Mr. Gladstone—with the responsibility of imposing this 
immense increase upon Ireland. In 1853 “Mr. Gladstone, as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, having a current surplus of nearly 
a million, proposed a Budget still further, and very greatly reliev- 
ing the fiscal burdens on manufactures and articles of consump- 
tion. Among other means of effecting this he extended the 
Income Tax to Ireland, and placed an additional duty of 8d. 
per gallon on Irish spirits.” As a partial set-off he relieved Ire- 
land of a debt equal to £250,000 annually, but “the Income Tax 
is stated to have produced from Ireland in the first year of its 
imposition the sum of £460,000.” Mr. Childers lets his chief down 
as gently as may be, but he cannot avoid pointing out that, 
in the decade preceding Mr. Gladstone’s action (1) the poor law 
system had been established in Ireland, involving an immense 
increase to local rates; (2) the Corn Laws had been repealed, 
involving the rapid destruction of the Irish export trade in cereals ; 
(3) Ireland had suffered great losses through the potato disease 
and consequent famine ; (4) there had been a great decline in Irish 
manufacturing industries; (5) there had been a loss in population 
of one-and-a-half millions. There is abundant evidence of the 
misery and inability of Ireland at the time selected by Mr. Glad- 
stone for adding 50 per cent to her taxation, which his wor- 
shippers have always regarded as one of his greatest financial 
achievements. The Devon Commission stated in 1845 that “a 
reference to the evidence of most of the witnesses will show that 
the agricultural labourer of Ireland continues to suffer the great- 
est privations; that he continues to depend upon casual and pre- 
carious employment for subsistence ; that he is still badly housed, 
badly fed, badly clothed, and badly paid for his labour. The labour- 
ing classes live under sutterings, we believe, greater than the people 
of any other country in Europe have to sustain.” In other words, 
a more inopportune moment for piling on taxation to Ireland could 
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hardly have been selected. A Select Committee of the House of 
Lords reported in 1852, only a year before Mr. Gladstone’s Budget, 
that “since the famine the resources of the country had been 
greatly diminished, while the local taxation had greatly in- 
creased.” Mr. E. Senior, who had been Poor Law Commissioner 
in Ireland since 1842, defined Ireland in 1864 as “a country 
in which the mass of the population are worse fed, worse 
lodged, worse housed, worse clothed, worse paid than any part 
of Europe to which my travels have extended.” As Mr. 
Childers mildly puts it, “we think that if the House of Com- 
mons in the period 1853 to 1860, when the great enhancement 
of taxation took place, had fully considered the circumstances 
of Ireland, they would not have felt themselves justified in in- 
creasing the taxation of that country by means of the income tax 
and the equalization of the spirit duties.” 

It is tempting to quote in full the very interesting passage in 
which Mr. Childers—an orthodox Free Trader—describes the 
different manner in which a uniform fiscal system may afiect 
communities of varying conditions, and were Rural Scotland or 
Rural England substituted for Ireland in the following extract 
the criticism would be equally effective :— 


‘Reference in some detail has been made to the double process of abolition of 
taxes upon Great Britain from which Ireland had, at one time, been exempt, and 
to the equalization with those prevailing in Great Britain, of certain rates which 
had once been lower in Ireland. The general result of this double process, to- 
gether with the extension of income tax to Ireland, has been a near approach to 
complete unification of the fiscal systems of the two countries. 

“In the case of taxes which did fall, at equal rates, upon both countries, it 
appears that the changes which have taken place have been, on the whole, to the 
advantage of Great Britain rather than to that of Ireland. 

‘Tt is well known that a great revolution of fiscal policy took place during the 
period of twenty or thirty years, which may have been deemed to begin with the 
accession of Sir Robert Peel to office in the year 1841. The general effect of the 
policy then inaugurated was to abolish the excise and custom duties upon the raw 
materials of manufacturing industry and upon articles of food. 

‘* In the years 1842 and 1845 a great number of duties on raw materials for manu- 
facturing industry were abolished. By the legislation of 1846 the chief part of 
tie duties on foreign corn and the duties on the importation of live animals (in- 
cluding cattle, sheep, and pigs), and on most dead meats were repealed. The 
duties on butter and cheese were reduced in 1846 and abolished in 1860, and in 
1869 the slight remaining duty of 1s. a quarter upon corn, grain, and flour, then 
bringing in about £800,000 a year, was repealed. We may refer to the abolition 
during the same period of some other duties, such as that in 1855 of the news- 
paper stamps, then bringing in £250,000, those on timber and pepper in 1866, 
which then produced respectively £320,000 and £124,000 per annum, and to men- 
tion the successive reductions in 1870 and 1873 and the abolition in 1874 of the 
duty on sugar which, in 1869, produced about five-and-a-half millions of revenue, 

‘*That it has been possible to carry out this policy has no doubt been chiefly 
due to the rapidly inereasing population, and wealth of the population of the 


United Kingdom looked at asa whole. In some degree, however, it has been due 
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to the use made of the income tax, and to the increased taxation of spirits and 
other aleoholic drinks. 

‘*The change in financial policy effected during this period was froma system in 
which revenue was derived from a great variety of excise and customs duties press- 
ing at a great many points upon the chief imported articles of consumption and 
upon raw materials of manufacture, toasystem in which revenue is derived partly 
from direct taxation and partly from an extremely limited number of imported 
articles of general consumption, being those which cannot be produced in this 
country, and upon alcoholic drinks manufactured in the United Kingdom. 

‘* The change is usually considered to have been advantageous to a population, 
the great bulk of which had come to depend not upon agriculture, but upon 
manufacturing industries and commerce. Itis, we think, evident that the change 
has not been so advantageous to Ireland, a coantry in which there is but little 
trade or manufacturing industry, as it has been to England, that, although, as 
consumers, the Irish population may have gained in some cases by the abolition 
of duties on food stuffs, yet that, on the other hand, as producers chiefly depen- 
dent upon agriculture, they have lost in a far greater degree by the cheap prices 
in the British markets produced, in part at least, by the free and untaxed supply 
of foreign corn, live-stock, dead meat, butter, cheese, eggs, and other articles of 
food, and that, at the same time, the taxation of Ireland has, sinee 1853, been 
increased by the imposition of income tax and the enhancement of spirit duties, 
changes effected partly for the very purpose of facilitating the remissions of taxation 
in question, and also in order to “lighten the springs” of a manufacturing in- 
dustry in which her share is but small. 

“Treland being acountry mainly inhabited by agricultural producers, could sup- 
port its present population upon the corn and meat produced there without 
having recourse, under ordinary circumstances, to a foreign supply of these articles, 
and could at the same time export a surplus of these food stuffs. The population 
of Ireland consumes a rather large amount, in proportion to its wealth, of spirits, 
tea, and tobacco. This being so, it does not appear that a fiscal system which 
raises no revenue from foreign food stuffs, but does raise a large revenue from 
spirits, tea, and tobacco is advantageous to the population of Ireland, although it 
may be advantageous to the population of the United Kingdom, looked at as a 
whole. It may even perhaps be said that just as Ireland suffered in the last cen- 
tury from the protective and exclusive commercial policy of Great Britain, so she 
has been at a disadvantage in this century from the adoption of an almost un- 
qualified free-trade policy for the United Kingdom. 

‘*Tt is, no doubt, necessary inmatters of taxation to consult the interest or wishes 
of the greatest number, who are, for the whole United Kingdom, the urban and 
industrial classes, and it may be impossible to contrive any single and uniform 
system of taxation which shall be equally satisfactory alike to urban-industrial 
and to rural-agricultural populations. It is, however, in our opinion, fair to con- 
sider the inequality of ‘advantage resulting from the incidence of taxation as a 
substantial reason for equitable adjustments. Ireland, as an historically distinct 
section of the United Kingdom, with a right under the provisions of the Act of 
Union to special consideration in fiscal matters may fairly claim compensation of 


some kind for the disadvantage which she suffers in consequence of the existing 
methods of raising revenue.” 


The very able Edinburgh Reviewer's soul is stirred at such 
reflections upon the omniscience of the Free Trade fanaticism— 
which still burns fiercely in quarterly literature—and endeavours 
to show what an enormous advantage it was to Ireland that her 
chief customer, Great Britain, should be able to buy her com- 
modities cheap, as it would enable her to buy more of them! 


—— 
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He is on less debatable ground, however, in emphasizing the actual 
fiscal relations that existed between Great Britain and Ireland 
before and after the latter became the victim of Mr. Gladstone’s 
finance. These three sets of figures should be committed to 
memory by those who are seriously interested in the contro- 
versy :— 

TRUE REVENUE. 


1819-20. 1849-50. 1859-60, 
Great Britain... £51,445,000 ... £51,870,000 ... £61,386 000 
Ireland .. £5,256,000 ... £4,861,000 ... £7,700,000 


Between 1820 and 1850 Great Britain’s contribution to the joint 
expenditure had slightly mereased, while that of Ireland had 
actually diminished, but between 1850 and 1860 Great Britain’s 
revenue——when her wealth was increasing “ by leaps and bounds ”— 
advanced by twenty per cent., while the contribution of Ireland, 
“though she was stili staggering under the effects of the famine, 
had been increased by no less than 58 per cent.” The causes 
of this disproportionate growth are as plain as a pikestaff. In 
1853 Mr. Gladstone extended the Income Tax to Ireland, while 
in the same year he raised the Spirit Duties in that country from 
2s. 8d. to 3s. 4d. the gallon, and in 1854 from 3s. 4d. to 4s.— 
a process that was continued by Sir George Cornewall Lewis in 
1856, and by Mr. Disraeli in 1858. As the Edinburgh Reviewer 
concisely puts it, “had it not been for the legislation of 1853 to 
1860, the contribution of Ireland would be very little greater at 
the present day than it wasin 1817.” And may we not all, what- 
ever our political persuasion, assent to his dictum, that having 
regard to all the circumstances of the case, “however formally 
correct, the equalization as actually carried out does seem to us, 
from the point of view of true equity and political wisdom, to have 
been not only singularly inopportune, but really unjust”? The 
Commission are unanimous on this one point, and we believe their 
verdict will be accepted by the overwhelming majority of men 
who approach the subject with open minds. 

This epitome is already extending to somewhat alarming pro- 
portions, and we do not think it indispensable to follow Mr. 
Childers in the subsequent efforts he makes to discount 
the loans and grants which have, at different times, been made 
from the Imperial Exchequer in aid of Ireland. Some of these 
loans and grants may be regarded in no unreasonable view as some 
set-off to the surprising burdens cast upon Ireland in the fifties. 
The value of a loan to the borrower depends on the way in which 
it is expended, and distinction would have to be made between a 
dole to a bog and a grant to a light railway. When the borrower 
has nothing to show for a debt, except the interest for which he 
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remains liable, he can hardly be said to have received permanent 
material benefit. Mr. Murrough O’Brien, the distinguished Irish 
Land Commissioner, expressed this view with much emphasis, 
possibly with too much emphasis, as if a man owed his continued 
existence to the opening of timely relief works may not his com- 
munity be regarded as permanently benefited? Mr. O’Brien, 
however, ignores this aspect of the question, and is quoted by Mr. 
Childers to this effect :— 


‘The system of Imperial loans for temporary emergencies and charity tends 
to increase the poverty of Ireland, whose future income is mortgaged to pay 
interest on expenditure from which there is no return. There is no surer road to 
ruin for an individual than borrowing money to live upon, and most of these 
Imperial loans are practically made from time to time to enable the Irish people to 
live or relieve acute distress and avert disorder. Loans are almost annually made 
to keep the people quiet or to keep them alive. Yet this expenditure does not pre- 
vent the recurrence of famine, distress, and discontent ; it rather tends to cause 
their recurrence, for each unremuneratively spent loan adds to the burdens on 
the income of the country and it is well known that a great deal of the money 
nominally meant to be spent on reproductive works has been misspent and 
wasted.” 


While writing off the loans as far as possible, Mr. Childers is 
compelled to concede that “some of these loans” (i.¢., those devoted 
to reproductive works) “ have, no doubt, achieved their object and 
increased the resources of the country.” In other words, a careful 
discrimination has to be made, and the loans cannot all be lumped 
together as a set-off to the Irish claim, nor can they be indiscrimin- 
ately dismissed. Further and exhaustive enquiry is demanded in 
order that a proper classification may be arrived at. 

Any attempt at a full representation of the report would now 
embark on that highly intricate and thorny controversy concern- 
ing the “ taxable capacity ” of Ireland in relation to Great Britain. 
Mr. Childers treats it with great copiousness,and after applying 
a series of tests which return somewhat incompatible results he 
reaches the conclusion that Ireland’s taxable capacity is about one- 
twentieth of Great Britain’s. This view is assented to by the 
other Commissioners. Sir David Barbour specifically accepts it, 
and Sir Thomas Sutherland does not dispute it. Although it 
plays so large a part in the report, we do not propose to discuss 
it here, or even to analyze the various processes by which this pro- 
portion is attained. The question of “taxable capacity” opens 
up an almost endless field of enquiry, and we are quite willing for 
present purposes to accept the Commission’s view, viz., that Ireland 
is only one-twentieth part as capable of bearing taxation as Great 
Britain, 7.c., that it is as hard for the former to raise a shilling as 
for the latter to raise a pound. As to the amount of revenue that 
Ireland actually raises there is an even smaller margin for contro- 
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versy. There is general agreement among the Commissioners that 
Ireland’s payment to the common exchequer lies between one- 
eleventh and one-twelfth, and their calculation is confirmed by 
a Treasury estimate of the “true” revenue raised in Ireland and 
Great Britain as distinguished from the “collected” revenue—the 
former being the amount actually paid and consequently form- 
ing the proper basis of comparison. 

This table of “ true” revenue for every tenth year from 1819 to 
1890 is to be found on a preceding page and the same method of 
calculation applied to 1893-4 gives the following figures :— 

Great Britain (true revenue), £89,286,978. 
Ireland (true revenue), £7,568,661. 

Ireland should pay one-twentieth, and does pay between one- 
eleventh and one-twelfth; and the difference between the equit- 
able and the actual contribution is ultimately estimated by Mr. 
Childers at 2} millions sterling per annum. He points out that 
there are three ways of giving Ireland relief or affording her 
“ equitable compensation ” :— 

(1.) By altering the general fiscal policy of the United Kingdom 
so as to make the incidence of taxation fall more lightly on Ire- 
land and more heavily on Great Britain. A transference of a part 
of the duty on tea and tobacco to meat, live stock, and dairy pro- 
duce imported from abroad would effect this, so would a transfer- 
ence of part of the taxation upon tea, tobacco, beer and spirits to 
income, property, and commercial transactions. Mr. Childers dis- 
misses this plan as unpractical. 

(2.) By lowering the excise and custom duties levied in Ireland, 
which would involve separate custom houses and the revival of 
commercial barriers between Great Britain and Ireland. This 
policy is likewise discarded. 

(3.) By deducting a certain sum every year from the general 
revenue of the United Kingdom “by way of financial adjustment ” 
and allocating it to “ special purposes in Ireland, with the object of 
promoting the wealth and prosperity of that part of the United 
Kingdom.” This is the plan Mr. Childers favours, and he makes 
several thoughtful suggestions as to the best mode of promoting 
the industrial needs of Ireland by subsidy from the common 
exchequer, the principal of which is (1) a reduction of railway 
rates ; (2) the further endowment of the Congested Districts Board 
which has already done much admirable work. Here we take 
leave of Mr. Childers’ most interesting and suggestive report. It 
is a fund of valuable information, and worthily closes an eminent 
official career. Nor need one quarrel with its concluding sugges- 
tions. If repayment is due to Ireland there are few better chan- 
nels of remittance than the Congested Districts Board, 
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Sir David Barbour shall now take up the parable. He enters a 
caveat against the view that Great Britain and Ireland must be 
regarded as “separate financial entities, and not as two countries 
having a common financial system”; he considers that they ceased 
to be “separate financial entities from the date of the amalgama- 
tion of the two Exchequers in the year 1817.” He states the case 
for financial unity clearly and forcibly :— 


** The provision in the Act of Union as to such particular exemptions or abate- 
ments as circumstances ‘might appear to demand in the case of Ireland applies 
equally to Scotland, and was merely intended as a safeguard, in the interests of 
the poorer countries, on the working of the system of identical taxation through- 
out the United Kingdom, It appears to me that in the present day we must 
start with the assumption that Great Britain and Treland have a common financial 
system, and that the orders which require this Commission to report separately 
the revenue of Great Britain and of Ireland, and to distinguish between expendi- 
ture for Trish purposes and expenditure for Imperial purposes, have been issued 
with the object of securing the necessary data for coming to a decision regarding 
the fairness, as between the two countries, of the working of the common finan- 
cial system which they at present possess. To hold that in the present day, and 
for the future, Great Britain and Ireland must be treated as separate financial 
entities would, in my opinion, be equivalent to the repeal of one of the most 
important provisions of the Act of Union. If all parties in the State had agreed 
to this change I should have expected the decision to have been communicated 
to us in language that would have left no room for doubt, and until instructions 
to the contrary are given in plain terms, I can only hold that it is intended that 
Great Britain and Ireland shall remain under the common financial system which 
has been in existence since the year 1817.” 


The most striking part of his report, however, is where he dis- 
cusses the consequences of treating Ireland as a separate financial 
entity. We fail, with him, to see how it can be contended that 
“a financial entity” can be regarded as such for revenue purposes 
only, whether that entity be an individual or a community. How 
can revenue alone be considered and expenditure ignored? This is 
Sir David Barbour’s principal contribution to the subject. In 
fact, he appears to be the only Commissioner who has not avowedly 
or tacitly disregarded a very important part of the reference. The 
Commission was directed to enquire into, among other things :— 

3. The history of the financial relations between Great Britain 
and Ireland at and after the Legislative Union, the charge for Irish 
purposes on the Imperial Exchequer during that period, and the 
amount of Irish taxation remaining available for contribution 
to Imperial expenditure ; also the Imperial expenditure to which 
it is considered equitable that Irelund should contribute. 

The.questions referred to the Commission appear to have been: 
What is the true measure of taxable capacity as between Great 
Britain and Ireland? What is the actual relative taxable capacity 
of Great Britain and Ireland? What does Ireland contribute to 
the common exchequer? What does she take out of the common 
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exchequer? For what Imperial expenditure should she be liable, 
and how much of her revenue is available for it? When we see 
the financial position of Ireland steadily, and see it whole, we 
| realize that her case may bear a very different complexion to that 
H put on it by those who are raising the cry of “ plunder” against 
Great Britain. Can the proposition of The Edinburgh Reviewer 
| be disputed? “To determine whether the existing financial 
| } system is fair as between the two countries, we must look, not 
; 
) 
| 
| 


only at the revenue raised in each of them, but at the amount of 

that revenue available for common expenses after the exclusively 

i local expenses of each have been defrayed.” The following 

i figures taken from Sir David Barbour’s report makes the whole 

4 question as clear as statistics can make it :— 

In 1893-4 the true revenue of Great Britain was £89,286,978 

| and that of Ireland £7,568,649, 7.e., accepting the one-twentieth 

principle, an excess payment by Ireland of £2,725,868. 

f The payment for Irish purposes in 1893-4 was £5,602,555, out of 
a total expenditure for English, Scotch, and Irish purposes of 

i £36,221,141, but if the expenditure on Irish purposes follows the 

one-twentieth rule it should only have been £1,811,057 ; there was 

therefore an excess payment in 1893-4 for Irish purposes of 

i £3,791,498. So Ireland was a gainer on the whole account of this 

year of £1,065,630. 

1 The matter may be looked at in a somewhat different way :— 

| 

| 


IRELAND (1893-4). 


H Revenue... ee = 9 oh = ... £7,568,000 

4) Expenditure for Irish purposes ... As — ... 5,602,000 

1. a 

LT Balance available for common purposes aks ais 1,966,000 

le GREAT BRITAIN (1893-4). 

| Revenue... bisa aS ads fe si ... £89,286,000 

: Expenditure for British purposes aN nee ... 80,618,000 

ty nama 

Ih Balance available for common purposes in --- 58,668,000 

; Thus in the year 1893-4 instead of contributing her one-twentieth 

to common purposes, Ireland only contributed about one-thirtieth ; 

: in other words, £2,933,000 were due from her and only £1,966,000 

H were contributed. On the popular doctrine of one-twentieth she 

; paid a million pounds less than her due, and this burden was 

f shifted on to the shoulders of the tax-payers of Great Britain. 
The majority of the Commission refuse to carry the doctrine of 

8 “the financial entity” we will not say to its logical, but to its 

; obvious conclusion. According to them the revenue is divisible 


> 


into “Irish” and “ British,” but the expenditure is“ common” and 


indivisible, and, as The Edinburgh Reviewer puts it, “ It does not 
matter in the least whether the money goes to build a ship for 
the defence of the coasts of both islands or to the maintenance of 
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Irish pauper’ lunatics.” Observe the first absurdity that results 
from a one-sided view of the financial entity. In 1893-4 the 
revenue of Ireland was £7,568,000, which if reduced to “one- 
twentieth” would be £4,464,000. But her local expenditure was 
£5,602,000. Expenditure would, therefore, exceed revenue by 
over one inillion, the deficit being made good out of the pocket of 
the British taxpayer, while Ireland contributed nothing to com- 
mon purposes, the whole of which would be borne by the British 
taxpayer. This is not justice to Ireland but a preposterous in- 
justice to Great Britain, which we feel convinced no reasonable 
body of men will advocate in cold blood. That something very 
similar should now be urged from a hundred platforms in Ireland 
is largely due to the impatient and short-sighted manner in 
which many English Unionists have sought to laugh the findings 
of the Commission out of court, and have declined to face 
the serious issues that have been raised. The Edinburgh Reviewer, 
to whom we have so frequently referred—who writes in respon- 
sible and dispassionate language—has performed a conspicuous 
service to the Unionist cause by his exhaustive and discriminating 
examination of the verdict—partial and fragmentary as it seems 
to us—that has been returned by this important Commission. 
His has been the first British attempt to examine the problems 
that have been raised in a serious and befitting manner, and a 
perusal of his paper will help to convin ce open-minded English- 
men that we need have no hesitation in recognizing that Ireland 
is not a mere group of English counties, that she has a distinct 
financial individuality, but it is not so eccentric an individuality 
as that in which she is clothed by the Commission. A system 
of restricted revenue and unrestricted expenditure is easily reducible 
to absurdity. Mr. Childers suggests, as we have seen, that by way 
of financial adjustment a sum of two-and-a-quarter millions should 
be handed over for expenditure on the development of Irish 
resources, but 7f expenditure is no set-off to taxation, how would a 
further expenditure of two-and-a-quarter millions or, for that 
matter, forty millions, remedy the present grievance which is 
simply that Ireland is over-taxed ? We hope that the Irish news- 
papers which have been arguing the question with great ability 
will deal with this conundrum. 

We have no desire to press any point severely against Ire- 
land, as to do so would be a peryersion of the spirit of true 
Unionism which seeks to treat Ireland in a large and liberal 
manner. The expenditure charged to Ireland should not be 
examined by a provincial attorney, and where there is reasonable 
doubt whether it can be fairly placed to her exclusive account it 
should be credited to common purposes. As an instance, the police 
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force costing £1,437,000 per annum, may be partially regarded 
as @ common purpose, and the item could be divided between 
Ireland and the United Kingdom. 

Great Britain is rich and Ireland is poor, and the one should 
help the other as far as is wise and salutary, and their relations 
should always be considered in that light. The evidence before 
the Commission shows that Ireland is not as poor as she was. She 
is gradually gaining ground, and nothing Unionists desire more 
than to discover means of helping her on her path. Sir David 
Barbour is thoroughly alive to this consideration, and makes the 
wise suggestion that any savings that may be effected in Irish ex- 
penditure should be devoted to Irish purposes, and he gives very 
good grounds for his view. To them we venture to call the 
attention of the Unionist Party :— 

“In coming to the conclusion that any savings that can be 
effected in the present cost of Irish establishments might fairly be 
devoted to Irish purposes, although Ireland does not contribute in 
proportion to her resources to Imperial expenditure, I have been 
influenced by the following considerations :— 

“(1.) The proportion of 1 to 74 fixed at the time of the Union for 

contribution to joint expenditure imposed an excessive 
burden on Ireland, and though relief was given in 1817 
by the amalgamation of the Exchequers, it cannot be 
determined with certainty whether such relief was 
sufficient. 

“(2.) The process by which taxation was assimilated in the two 
countries, and the changes in taxation which have been 
made since the Union on economic grounds, though for 
the most part unobjectionable and carried out in the in- 
terests of the whole community, did in practice prove 
more advantageous to Great Britain than to Ireland. 

“(3.) The circumstances of Ireland were not sufficiently con- 
sidered when the taxation of that country was largely 
increased between the years 1850 and 1860. 

“(4.) The economic condition of Ireland has been very unsatis- 
factory for a very long time. 

“(5.) Ireland is entitled under the Act of Union to have her cir- 
cumstances specially considered. 

“(6.) As the weaker partner to the Union the Irish representa- 
tives are necessarily in a minority in Parliament, and 
Ireland ought to be given the benefit of any reasonable 
doubt that may arise in considering her case.” 


WORDSWORTH’S YOUTH.* 


A Frencu critic, M. Emile Legouis, has written a singularly 
interesting study of Wordsworth’s youth. Of M. Legouis’ 
general qualifications, it need only be said that he has a 
thorough knowledge of English literature, and a minute ac- 
quaintance with all the special literature bearing upon Words- 
worth’s early career. He fully appreciates the qualities which, 
though they have endeared Wordsworth’s poetry to his 
own countrymen, have hardly made him one of the cosmo- 
politan poets. I do not, however, propose to say anything of 
Wordsworth’s general merits. M. Legouis’ study is concerned 
with one stage in Wordsworth’s development. Wordsworth was 
in France at the crisis of the revolution, and there, as we know 
from the Prelude became the enthusiastic admirer of Michel 
Beaupuy, afterwards a general and an incarnation of republican 
virtue. Wordsworth compares him to Dion as the philosophic 
assailant of a tyrant.f M. Legouis has already given an account 
of Beaupuy,{ and has now pointed out the nature of his influence 
upon his young English disciple. 

Browning’s Lost Leader represented a view of Wordsworth 
which seemed strange to most readers. The name of Wordsworth 
had come to suggest belief in the thirty-nine articles, capital 
punishment, and rotten boroughs. Some of us can still remember 
the venerable grey head bowed in the little church at Grasmere, 
and typifying complete acquiescence in orthodox tradition. This 
“lost leader,” however, had once defended the principles of Paine’s 
Rights of Man ; had condemned the crusade against the revolu- 
tion as a great national crime, and so far from being orthodox, 
had been described by his intimate friend, Coleridge, as a “ semi- 
atheist.” How was this brand snatched from the burning, or 
what, as others will say, led to this lamentable apostasy? There 


* La Jeunesse de Wordsworth, par Emile Legouis. Paris, 1896. (An English 
translation, by J. W. Matthews, entitled The Early Life of William Wordsworth, 
will be published by Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co, early in the spring.) 

+ See Wordsworth’s poem upon ‘‘ Dion,” written 1816. 

+t Le Général Michel Beaupuy, par G. Buissiéres et Emile Legouis. Paris, 1991. 
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is, of course, no question of moral blame. As Browning observes, 
the real Wordsworth was certainly not seduced by a “bit of 
ribbon.” He only suggested the general theme of the poem. 
But a fair account of the way in which his change actually 
came about is interesting, both as explaining some of his literary 
tendencies and as illustrating a similar change in many of his 
contemporaries. Such an account may naturally be sought in 
Wordsworth’s autobiographical poem, the Prelude, and there, 
indeed, it is implicitly given. Yet its significance is brought 
out by M. Legouis’ careful study of the poem in connecgion 
with other documents and some of the earlier writings. M. 
Legouis has, I think, thrown new light upon the whole process ; 
and in what I have to say I shall be mainly following his lead, 
though I may be making a slightly different estimate of certain 
elements of the question. 

The Prelude, though it gives the clue, has one characteristic 
which obscures the self-revelation. Wordsworth describes facts 
till some of his readers are sick of them. Still, a fact is for him 
mainly a peg upon which to hang some poetical or philosophical 
conclusion. When, for example, he is crossing the Simplon, 
he supposes—rather oddly, it seems to an Alpine traveller—that 
the path is inviting him to “ascend a lofty mountain.” A 
peasant, luckily, informs him that he has crossed the Alps 
already and must go down hill henceforwards. This remark 
does not (in the poem at least) suggest a prospect of dinner, 
but a series of reflections upon “that awful power,” Imagination. 
It convinces, or reminds, him that “our being’s” heart and home 


** Ts with infinitude and only there.” 


When a trivial incident starts a man at once upon such distant 
reveries, serving as a mere taking-off place for a flight into the 
clouds, we see that we must not count upon definite, concrete in- 
formation. We pass at a bound from the common earth into a 
world lying beyond political or historical circumstance. Even 
when he speaks, not of external facts, but of the history of his own 
opinions, he continually plunges into generalities so wide that their 
precise application is not very easy to discover. We can see that 
Wordsworth was deeply moved by the revolution, but the reflec- 
tions stirred in him are beyond, or beneath, any tangible political 
issue. They seem at first sight as if they might be adopted with 
equal facility by men of all political creeds. If a man tells us 
that morality is, on the whole, a good thing, we cannot infer 
whether he thinks this or that political institution moral. Be- 
tween the general truth and the particular application there are 
certain “middle axioms” which Wordsworth leaves us to supply 
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for ourselves. And, in fact, to follow his sentiments about the 
revolution, we must fill in a good deal that is not directly stated. 
The generalities have to be clothed in circumstance. 

To understand Wordsworth himself we must seek to reproduce 
him in the concrete. What manner of man was this youth in the 
first flush of enthusiasm? Wordsworth tells us how he came to 
Cambridge, “and at The Hoop alighted, famous inn!” We can 
guess pretty well how the freshman then impressed his tutor, or the 
“chattering popinjays ” whom men called fellow-commoners. He 
was, he says, a “ stripling of the hills, a Northern villager,” and pro- 
bably uncouth enough, even in the powdered hair and silk stockings 
which he commemorates. The type is familiar to all Cambridge 
men. Paley and Bishop Watson had represented it in the previous 
generation. A long procession of hardheaded North-countrymen 
came up from the grammar-schools of their district, and were 
among the toughest competitors in the tripos. Wordsworth, no 
doubt, looked like a senior wrangler in embryo. He had not, 
indeed, the special taste for mathematics. There is an entry, it is 
said, in one of the Cambridge registers about a youth who applied 
for admission: sed Euclide viso cohorruit et evasit. Wordsworth 
did not precisely adopt that course; but he neglected his Euclid, 
and took to learning Italian and reading Spenser. His poetical 
genius, however, was not revealed to others, and not shown by the 
ordinary symptoms. He was not, like Coleridge, who was to 
follow him to Cambridge, sensitive, emotional, and sentimental. 
However strong his feelings, he was stern and little given to 
expansive utterance. He formed no intimate friendships. Proud 
independence and power of standing on his own sturdy legs would 
be his most conspicuous qualities, and went naturally with the 
outside of a country bumpkin. His boyhood had stimulated these 
tendencies. He had been happy at his school at Hawkshead, and 
had found congenial masters ; but their great merit had been that’ 
they had cared nothing for modern methods of drill and compe- 
tition. They had left him free to take long rambles over thé fells, 
scampers upon ponies, birds’-nesting expeditions, and skating 
parties on the frozen lakes. He had neither been trimmed into a 
model boy nor forced into rebellion, but had grown up after his 
own fashion. The early deaths of his parents had thrown him 
still more upon his own resources, and detached him from any 
close domestic ties. Every Englishman is an island, it is said, and 
Wordsworth was thoroughly insular or self-contained by tempera- 
ment and circumstance. On the other hand, he was in thorough 
harmony with his social surroundings. He was on the friendliest 
terms with the old mistress of the dame-school, the “statesmen,” 
and the country parsons of the district, whom he has idealized in 
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his poetry. Wordsworth, in short, was as thorough a representa- 
tive of the Cumbrian type as Scott of the Scottish borderers, 
though with a characteristic difference. He never cared, as he 
remarks in the Prelude, for history or tradition. | While 
Scott’s memory had recorded every legend and song con- 
nected with his beloved hills, Wordsworth was curiously in- 
different to all the charm of historical association. He loved 
the lakes and mountains, it might seem, for their own sakes, not 
for the local heroes whose fame was accidentally connected with 
them. But he had not the less imbibed the spirit of his own 
district ; and loved the Pillar or Scawfell, if not as the scene of any 
particular events, yet as the natural guardian of the social order 
from which he sprang. This, again, had predisposed him to a 
kind of old-fashioned republicanism. At this period, indeed, he 
was still unconscious of the true nature of his own feelings. He 
thought, he says, at this time, of nature, not of man. But 
he tells us, too, how, when he went to France, he was a republican 
already, because he had been brought up in a homely district where 
he had never seen a man of rank or wealth, and how, even at 
Cambridge, with all its faults, he had found a community in 
which men were respected for their own character and abilities, 
and all “scholars and gentlemen” regarded as equals. At Cam- 
bridge, it is true, Wordsworth seems to have been amused rather 
than edified by the dons of his time, the queer old humorists and 
port-wine-drinking bachelors, who ought to have been described 
by Charles Lamb. Wordsworth passes them by, observing only 
that he compared them—with what results does not appear— 
to his own “shepherd swains.” M. Legouis has formed a low 
—I am afraid not too low an estimate of the intellectual posi- 
tion of Cambridge in those days. It may, however, be noticed that 
there was a certain stir in the minds of its inhabitants even then; 
Cambridge held itself to be the Whig university, studying Locke 
and despising the Aristotelian logic of Oxford. One symptom was 
the development of certain freethinking tendencies, and the 
proceedings against Frend for avowing Unitarianism were rousing 
an excitement which soon afterwards led Coleridge into some 
trouble. Young men, therefore, who aimed at enlightenment, as 
clever young men ought to do, were not without temptations to 
break bounds. Especially the uncouth young Cumberland student, 


** Child of the mountains, among shepherds reared,” 


despising the stupid old dons with their mechanical disciplines, 
conscious of great abilities, though not yet conscious of their 
proper aim, was disposed to cast the dust off his shoes and strike 
out a path of his own. 
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What it was to be, did not appear for some time. His 
unsympathetic guardians naturally wanted him to settle to a 
profession, and their desire was, if anything, a reason for going 
against it. To become a clergyman or a tutor was his only 
apparent chance, and yet either position involved concession, 
if not absolute subservience, to commonplaces and respectability. 
For some years, accordingly, Wordsworth lived what he calls an 
“undomestic wanderer’s life.’ Travelling was congenial to 
his state of mind. A youth rambling with a knapsack on his 
back, and a few pounds in his pocket, can enjoy a sense of in- 
dependence of the most exquisitely delightful kind. Words- 
worth, before leaving Cambridge, had managed a tour in the Alps, 
and afterwards spent some time in London. He was equally in 
both cases a looker-on. The Swiss tour prompted a poem which 
(with the previous Evening Walk) shows that he was still in search 
of himself. He already shows his minute and first-hand obser- 
vance of nature, but the form and the sentiment are imitative and 
partly fictitious. He is working the vein of Beattie’s Minstrel and 
Goldsmith’s Traveller ; with some impulse, perhaps, from Rousseau. 
M. Legouis observes very truly that the sentimental sadness which 
he thinks proper to affect is in odd contrast with the hearty 
enjoyment betrayed in a letter of the same period to his sister. 
The Swiss tour took him through France during the early 
enthusiasm of the Revolution, and his sympathy was the natural 
expansion of the crude republicanism of the Cumberland shepherd 
and Cambridge undergraduate. His London experience is charac- 
teristic. He is essentially the countryman wondering at the 
metropolis. In the seventh book of the Prelude he gives a list of 
all the sights which bewildered him, from Burke in the House of 
Commons and Mrs. Siddons on the stage, down to waxworks and 
blind beggars in the streets and shameless women using bad 
language in public-houses. He passes from his quaint bits of 
prose — unconsciously humorous — to pathetic and elevating 
thoughts. But the spectacle passes before him without involving 
him ; he has no talks, like Coleridge’s, at the “ Cat and Salutation ” 
to record ; he picks up no chums and joins no clubs; his proper 
position is that of the famous sonnet on Westminster Bridge, 
when he alone wakes and meditates on the “ mighty heart” that 
is “lying still.” London is part of that vast machinery, including 
the universe in general, of which it sometimes seems to be the 
final cause that it is to mould the central object, William Words- 
worth. It suggests to him, for a wonder, that there are other 
people in the world besides himself. It impresses upon him, in 
his own words, “the unity of man.” As he approaches on his 
“itinerant vehicle” —a coach, to wit—‘a weight of ages” de- 
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scended at once upon “his heart.” He becomes aware shall we 
say, that, besides the mountains and the lakes, there is a vast 
drama of human joy and suffering constantly developing itself, 
and that though he still looks upon it from the outside, it means a 
great process in which he is to play his part—if only he can find 
his appropriate function. 

This brings us to Wordsworth’s important visit to France in 
1791. He went there, it seems, on some vague pretext that a 
knowledge of the language might qualify him for a tutorship. 
His revolutionary fervour was still comparatively mild. He 
picked up a stone on the site of the Bastille, “in guise of an 
enthusiast,” but “in honest truth,” he affected “more emotion 
than he felt,’ and was more moved by the sight of Le Brun’s 
Magdalene than by relics of the great events. Passing on to 
Orleans, however, he made acquaintance with some officers, and 
among them with Beaupuy, upon whom his comrades of royalist 
sympathies turned a cold shoulder. Wordsworth soon attached 
himself to Beaupuy, and one main secret of their sympathy is 
revealed in an anecdote. They met a “ hunger-bitten girl” lead- 
ing a heifer by a cord tied to her arm, while she was “ knitting in 
a heartless mood of solitude.” “’Tis against that that we are 
fighting,” said his friend. Wordsworth took the revolution to 
mean the destruction of “abject poverty” by the abolition of 
exclusive privileges and the elevation of human beings entrusted 
with power over their own lives. He caught the contagion of the 
patriotic enthusiasm with which the French rose to meet their 
invaders in 1792. He became so hearty a sympathizer that he 
was almost inclined to join in some active movement and might, 
he remarks, have ended his career by the guillotine. He was 
forced, probably by stress of money, to return to England, passing 
through Paris soon after the September massacres; and might 
have said afterwards, as Bolingbroke said to Atterbury, that he 
was being exchanged for Paine, who had just crossed in the 
opposite direction. 

So tar Wordsworth’s case was not peculiar. He shared the 
sentiments of most generous and intelligent young men at the 
dawn of a new era. 

‘* Bliss was it at that time to be alive, 
But to be young was very Heaven !” 


He had not to part from early convictions, but simply to develop 
his old feelings: to diffuse more widely, as he puts it, the affections 
which had “grown up with hit from the cradle.” His ready-made 
republicanism did not clash as yet with his patriotism. Rather 
the two principles were in harmony. The good old conviction that 
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Britons never would be slaves, like the wretched beings who 
wore wooden shoes and had never heard of trial by jury, was 
enough to bear him out. It only wanted to be mellowed by a 
little philosophy and wider humanity. The poor girl towing her 
heifer was to be raised to a level of the hearty young Cumberland 
lasses with whom he had danced and flirted. The clumsy story 
of Vaudracour and Julia derived, it seems, from Beaupuy’s 
descriptions of the arbitrary tyranny of the French noblesse, could 
be told without suggesting any English parallel. It is true that 
Wordsworth had realized in the case of Lord Lowther how 
difficult it might be to force a great English noble to pay his just 
debts. But even Lord Lowther could not imprison his defendants 
by a lettre de cachet or make Cumberland peasants pay crushing 
taxes and flog the meres at night to silence the frogs. All that was 
wanted at home was to put down jobbery and rotten boroughs, 
and if reform was desired, there was not in Wordsworth’s class 
at any rate any accumulated mass of palpable tyranny to 
give rancour to the demand, or mingle it with a thirst for revenge. 
The Whiggism of Fox or Sheridan, in his view as in their’s, 
implied sympathy with the French Revolution, so long as_ the 
revolution could be regarded merely as an expansion or glorification 
of Mr. Locke’s principle, and our glorious achievement of 1688. 
Wordsworth, however, had to discover, like his contemporaries, 
that the millennium was not to come so cheaply. The English 
war with France and the reign of terror in France roused a pain- 
ful conflict of feeling. It has been suggested that Wordsworth 
was alienated from the revolution, not by the horrors of 1793, 
but by his patriotic sentiment. He could pardon the Jacobins for 
their crimes in France, but not for opposing British interests. A 
closer observation shows that this really misrepresents the facts. 
The war, indeed, as Wordsworth tells us, first broke up his placid 
optimism. He was in the Isle of Wight in 1793, listened with 
painful forebodings to the sunset gun, and watched the fleet 
gathering to join in the “ unworthy service” of suppressing liberty 
abroad. He even “ exulted,” he tells us, when the first attempts 
of Englishmen to resist the revolutionary armies met with shame- 
ful defeat; and sat gloomily in church when prayers were offered 
for victory, feeding on the day of vengeance yet to come. Some 
people were cosmopolitan enough to find no difticulty in suppres- 
sing patriotic compunctions; but Wordsworth, solitary and re- 
cluse as he was, was penetrated to the core with the sentiments of 
which patriotism is the natural growth. He only, he says, who 
“loves the sight of a village steeple as I do” can judge of “ the 
conflict of sensations without name” with which he joined such 
congregations. His private and public sympathies were now 
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clashing in the cruellest way. Meanwhile, he felt the taunts of 
those who were echoing Madame Roland’s cry, “O, liberty, what 
crimes are committed in thy name!” It was well that the infant 
republic had “throttled the snakes about its cradle” with the 
might of a Hercules; but his soul was sick at thoughts of the 
odium that was being incurred by “liberty.” His thoughts by 
day were “ most melancholy,” and for months and years “after the 
last beat of those atrocities,” he could not sleep without hideous 
nightmares of cruel massacre and vain pleadings in unjust 
tribunals. The argument from atrocities, however, though the 
most popular, was ambiguous. Wordsworth had been profoundly 
affected when passing through Paris on his return by the Sep- 
tember massacres; but he could still argue that such crimes were 
the natural fruit of the ignorance and misery of the people under 
the old system, and that when the wretches who had seized upon 
power were suppressed, the true reign of peace and reason would 
begin. The hope seemed to be justified by the fall of Robespierre 
(July, 1794), and Wordsworth describes minutely how he heard the 
news in Morecambe Bay; what ecstasy it caused him, and how he 
now called upon the “ golden times” to appear. It became sufli- 
ciently clear, however, that, whatever else was to happen, the new 
rulers of France were not to be pure philanthropists, propagating a 
gospel of humanity by peaceful means. The French, he began to 
fear, were changing a war of self-defence for one of conquest. Yet 
he stuck resolutely to his opinions as long as he could. He 
adhered “ more firmly to old tenets ”—that is, to his revolutionary 
creed,—tried to “hide the wounds of mortified presumption,” and, 
in fact, had to construct a theory to show that he had been right 
all along. Such theories are essential to one’s comfort, but some- 
tines troublesome to construct. “Opinions,” as he put it, grew 
“into consequence,” and for instinctive sympathy he wished to 
substitute a reasoned system of principles. 

Wordsworth was thus set down to a problem, and his solution 
was characteristic. In such mental crises the real process of decision 
is often very different from that of which the subject of the process 
is himself conscious. He fancies, in all sincerity, that he is consider- 
ing a logical or philosophical question. He is asking whether reason, 
impartially consulted, will order him to accept one or the other 
of two conflicting systems ; though hoping that it will enable him 
to decide at the smallest possible cost to his belief in his own con- 
sistency. He would prefer a theory which would enable him to 
think that the opinions which he has to abandon represent a 
merely superficial aberration. But this may practically come to 
usking what are his own strongest feelings, and assuming that 
they represent eternal truths. Wordsworth supposed himself tu 
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be asking simply, What is the true philosophy of the political 
creeds at issue? He was unconsciously asking, On what side are 
my really deepest sympathies? The last question might be put 
thus: A Cumberland “statesman” could develop into a Girondin 
(or what he took to be a Girondin) by simply widening his sym- 
pathies. That might be a case of natural development, involving 
no shock or laceration of old ties ; but, could he continue the pro- 
cess and grow into a Jacobin? That involved a strain upon his 
patriotism, painful but not absolutely coercive. He could manage 
to desire the defeat of British armies, and all the more readily 
when the British Government was alienating him by trying to sup- 
press freedom of thought and language at home. Still, this position 
required an effort; and another trial was behind it. Could the 
“statesman” sympathize with men who used such weapons as 
massacre and the guillotine? To that, of course, there could be 
only one answer—Wordsworth had been wayward and indepen- 
dent, but never a rebel against society or morality. He was 
thoroughly in harmony with the simple, homely society from 
which he sprang. Violence and confiscation were abhorrent to 
him. “TI recoil,” he tells a friend at the time, “ from the very idea 
of a revolution. I am a determined enemy to every species of 
violence.” Lord Lowther, let us say, should be made to pay his debts 
and give up his boroughs; but he certainly should not have his 
head placed on the walls of Carlisle, while his estates were divided 
among the peasantry. Wordsworth, however, could still hope 
that the terrorists were a passing phenomenon, an “ephemeral 
monster,” as he puts it; and was still firmly persuaded of this 
upon the fall of Robespierre. It was, however, essential to his 
peace of mind that the facts should confirm this view: and that 
the French people, freed from the incubus, should show them- 
selves clearly in favour of peaceful progress at home, and free from 
thought of conquest abroad. 

The mental crisis, thus brought about, is indicated by some 
remarkable writings. Wordsworth had been provoked to an 
utterance of his sentiments when the English declaration of war 
was stimulating his wrath. Watson, who, being Bishop of Llan- 
daff and Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, passed his life as an 
intelligent country gentleman at Windermere, had preached the 
doctrine that every Englishman should be thoroughly contented 
with his lot. They could not all be non-resident bishops, but they 
had no grievances to speak of. Wordsworth hereupon wrote a 
letter in which he is, at least, unmistakably on the side of Paine 
against Burke. He had, at this time, adopted the opinions of 
Beaupuy. He objects on principle to monarchy and to privi- 
leged orders of nobility. At most it may be said that his argu- 
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ment is not so much that of the theorists arguing from abstract 
rights, as of the independent Briton who will not humble himself 
to a lord, and whose republicanism resembles Milton’s rather than 
Rousseau’s. But now, when he is roused by later developments 
to look into his first principles, he finds himself in a cruel difti- 
culty. In the first place, Wordsworth, though he was a philo- 
sophical poet, was not at home in metaphysical or logical subtle- 
ties. He is the antithesis of Coleridge, who combined in so 
singular a degree the poetical and the reasoning faculties. Cole- 
ridge could keep the two faculties apart; and his poems—the 
really exquisite poems, at least—are as free from any admixture of 
philosophy as if he had never heard of object and subject. The cause 
of the difference is simple—namely, that Wordsworth’s philosophy, 
such as it is, represents intuitions or convictions ; it embodies his 
faith as to the world and human nature, without reference to the 
logical justifications. Coleridge held, as a metaphysician naturally 
does, that his philosophic creed required to be justified by a whole 
apparatus of dialectics which would be out of place in verse. 
Whether this apparatus was really the base of his convictions 
or represented the after-thought by which he justified them does 
not matter. Wordsworth, in any case, is content to expound his 
philosophy as self-evident. He speaks as from inspiration, not as 
the builder of a logical system. One result was that when he tried to 
argue, he got, as he admits with his usual naiveté, “endlessly 
perplexed.” He wanted “formal proof” and could not find 
it. He did not, of course, join the “scoffers”; as the scoffers 
would say, because he was incompetent to appreciate them; when, 
in the Lxcursion, he audaciously calls Voltaire “ dull,” he is tacitly 
admitting that he could never see a joke. Anyhow, after bother- 
ing himself with metaphysics till his head turned, he fortunately 
resolved to be a poet; and here had a short cut to his con- 
clusions. I do not mean to scoff at Wordsworth. My own belief 
is that he took more simply and openly the path which most of 
us, and that impartial. enquiry with him, as with nearly everyone, 
meant simply discovering what he had really thought all along. 
Another influence must be noticed here. M. Legouis dwells 
upon Wordsworth’s relations to Godwin. There is not much 
direct evidence upon this matter ; and I have so:ne doubt whether 
M. Legouis does not rather overstate the case. But in the main, 
[ think that he is substantially right. That is to say, when Words- 
worth set about what he called thinking, I suppose that Godwin’s 
philosophy would represent political theory for him. Godwin’s 
philosophy was transmuted by Shelley into something very ex- 
quisite if rather nonsensical, and probably is now remembered, 
when remembered at all, chiefly for that reason. Hazlitt, how- 
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ever, in his slashing way, tells us that Godwin was at this period 
the “ very god of our idolatry”; “Tom Paine was considered for a 
time a fool to him; Paley an old woman; Edmund Burke “a 
flashy sophist” (Spirit of the Age, p. 33). Wordsworth, in 
particular, he adds, told a student to “throw aside his books of 
chemistry and read Godwin on Necessity!” Both Wordsworth 
and Coleridge were in various ways connected with the Godwin 
circle. Now, Godwinism, presented as the gospel of the revolu- 
tion, indicates Wordsworth’s difficulty with curious precision. 
Godwin, of course, appeals to Reason, and in general terms, Words- 
worth, like everyone on his side of the question, agreed. Their 
essential aim was to get rid of superstition and obsolete tradition. 
Godwin, too, held Reason to be a peaceable goddess, whose only 
weapon was persuasion, not force. Godwin never erred from ex- 
cess of passion, and was by no means the kind of wood of which 
martyrs or fanatics are made. Man, he thought, was perfectible, 
and a little calm argument would make him perfect. So far, 
Wordsworth might agree in his early enthusiasm. The people, 
freed from the domination of their false guides, were to come to 
their senses and establish the reign of peace and liberty. But 
Godwin went a step further. Reason, according to him, leads 
straight to anarchy. Rulers, of course, will not be wanted when 
men are perfectly reasonable. But, moreover, rules in general will 
not be wanted. Men will not tie their hands by custom or 
prejudice. They will act in each case for the best, that is, for the 
happiness of the greatest number, without slavery to formulas. 
His political ideal is, therefore, individualism or atomism; the 
doctrine of liberty raised to the highest terms. Thus, for example, 
marriage is an absurdity. If two people agree to live together, 
they are “unreasonable” to enslave themselves to a tie which 
may become irksome. They should be free to part at any 
moment. Society should be nothing but an aggregate of in- 
dependent units, bound together by no rules whatever. A rule 
should never survive its reason, and the only reason for a rule is 
the calculation that it will make us happy. 

The doctrine had an apparent consistency, at least, which 
served to show Wordsworth whither he was going. Two curious 
poems of this period illustrate his feelings. After leaving the — 
Isle of Wight, Wordsworth had rambled over Salisbury Plain 
and been profoundly impressed by the scenery. There, too, 
he had apparently heard the story which is told in one of the 
best Ingoldsby Legends. In 1786,* one Jarvis Matcham had 
been startled by a thunderstorm and confessed to a companion 


* The story, which Barham says came to him from Sir Walter Seott, is told in 
the New Annual Register for 1786, 
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that he had committed a murder (“scuttled a poor little drummer- 
boy’s nob,” as Barhain puts it) some years before. In Words- 
worth’s version, the murderer is not a “bloodthirsty swab,” but 
an amiable person, who “ would not have robbed the raven of 
its food.” He had been seized by a press-gang, and finding on 
his return that his family were in distress, had robbed and 
murdered a miscellaneous traveller for their benefit: an act 
possibly excusable on Godwin’s principles. With this story 
Wordsworth combined another of the “female vagrant,’ whose 
cruel sufferings were due to her husband having been forced into 
the army. This represents, as he tells us, foreboding thoughts 
which came to him when watching the British Fleet at Spithead. 
He foresaw that the war was leading to “misery beyond all 
possible calculation.” Wretched men were being forcibly torn 
from their families; and plunged not only into misery, but 
into crime. The horrors of war are bad enough, but they 
involve also a difficult moral problem, when the victims not 
only suffer, but are demoralized: and painful forebodings were 
combined with bewilderment as to ethical puzzles. Was 
the murderer most to blame or the tyrants who had crushed 
his life; and what are we to think of the Providential govern- 
ment under which such things are possible and even natural ? 
The moral problem is more prominent in the curious tragedy, 
the Borderers. That tragedy, received with rapture by his 
new friend, Coleridge, was written, he says, to be read, not to 
be acted; and, like most tragedies so written, has almost failed 
to find readers, as it quite failed to find actors. Had he written 
it later, he says, he should have introduced a more complex 
plot, and a greater variety of characters. He might have tried, 
but nobody could have a less dramatic genius than Wordsworth, 
or was less qualified to describe any character except his own. The 
Borderers, however, is noticeable here only as an illustration of his 
state of mind. It was meant to embody a theory, upon which at 
the time he wrote a prose essay—namely, how we are to explain 
the “apparently motiveless actions of bad men.” His villain is a 
man who erroneously supposed that he was joining in an act of justice 
when he was really becoming accomplice in an atrocious crime. 
Having found out his mistake, he resolves—not to repent, but in 
future to commit any number of crimes on his own account. 
Conscience is a nuisance and remorse a mistake. The villain not 
only acts upon his principles, but endeavours to subject the hero of 
the piece to a similar process of conversion. The hero, in fact, is 
induced by his machinations to cause the death of a virtuous 
old gentleman, under specially atrocious circumstances. The 
villain calculates that having thus become an unconscious sinner, 
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‘the hero will in future be a systematic and deliberate sinner, and a 
convenient subordinate. I do not feel much clearer, I confess, as to 
apparently motiveless actions after reading the play than before. 
‘The villain’s sophistry does not strike me as very plausible, nor 
his motives, on his own showing, very intelligible. Wordsworth’s 
own state of mind, however, is clearer. He had, he says, seen 
many such cases during the advance of the French Revolu- 
tion, “to the extreme of wickedness.” Men are led into crime 
from originally good motives, and there is then no limit to 
the consequent “hardening of the heart and perversion of the 
understanding.” Robespierre, whose fall had rejoiced him, had 
started from most benevolent principles, and ended by becoming 
the typical monster. The temporary success, too, of the villainy, 
and the perversion of power granted in the name of human 
liberty to a crushing and bloodthirsty tyranny, was bewildering. 
“Often,” says Coleridge in the Friend, “have 1 reflected with 
awe on the great and disproportionate power which an individual 
of no extraordinary talents or attainments may exert, by merely 
throwing off all restraints of conscience.” And what, he adds, “ must 
not be the power of an individual of consummate wickedness, 
who can organize all the forces of a nation ’” Robespierre, 
or Napoleon would have found conscience a great impediment. 
Godwin’s theory seemed to Wordsworth to make it superfluous. 
Godwin would suppress conscience, and substitute calculation. No 
doubt for him the calculation was to include the happiness of all. 
Only, when you have suppressed all ties and associations, it becomes 
rather puzzling to say what reason you have for caring for others, If 
husbands and wives may part when it is agreeable to both, will they 
not part when it is agreeable to either? Ifa statesman may break 
through all laws, when they oppose a useful end, will he not most 
simply define usefui as useful to himself? Take leave, in other words, 
of all prejudices and all respect for social bonds, and are you not on 
the high road to become such a one as the villain of the Borderers ? 
These are, in fact, the problems which Wordsworth tells us 
brought him into endless perplexity. What, after all, was 
the meaning of right and wrong, and obligation? What was 
the lordly “attribute” of freewill but a mockery, if we have 
neither any real knowledge of what will do good, nor of why 
we should do it? He could, he says, “unsoul by syllogistic 
words” the “mysteries of being” which make “of the whole 
human race one brotherhood.” It was in the name of the 
brotherhood that the revolutionary teachers appealed to him; 
and yet Godwin, as a prophet, ended by dissolving all society 
into a set of unconnected atoms. M. Legouis remarks that 
Wordsworth “ purged himself of his pessimism” after the fashion 
of Goethe, by putting it intoa book. This, however, must not 
VOL, XXVIIL 50 
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be taken to imply that Wordsworth ever shared the atrocious: 
sentiments of his imaginary villain. The Borderers naturally 
recalls Schiller’s Robbers, from which, as it had just been 
translated, Wordsworth may have taken a hint. Wordsworth’s 
villain and hero are contrasted much as Schiller’s two Moors. 
But it could never have been expected that any young English- 
man would, like the alleged German baron, have taken to 
the highway to realize Wordsworth’s imaginary personages. 
The Borderers is not only without the imaginative vigour which 
ut the time made Schiller’s bombast excusable—the product 
of a contemplative speculation instead of youthful passion: but 
it is plain enough that he loathes his villain too much to allow 
him the least attractiveness. The play represents the kind of 
moral spasm by which a man repels a_ totally uncongenial 
element of thought. He had found that what he took for a 
wholesome food contained a deadly poison, and to become 
conscious of its nature is to expel it with disgust. 

What was the influence, then, which opened Wordsworth’s 
eyes and caused what seemed, at least, to be a change of front 7 
He answers that question himself by referring to two influences. 
The first was the influence of the devoted sister who now came: 
to live with him. She pointed out to him that his “ office: 
upon earth” was to be a poet. She persuaded him, one may 
say, to cease to bother himself with Godwin’s metaphysics, 
with puzzles as to Freewill and Necessity, and the ground of 
moral obligation, and to return to his early aspirations. — If 
this bit of advice fell in with his own predisposition, the in- 
tluence of Dorothy Wordsworth was something far more than 
could be summed up in any advice, however judicious. It meant, 
in brief, that Wordsworth had by his side a woman of high 
enthusiasm and cognate genius, thoroughly devoted to him 
and capable of sharing his inspiration; and that thus the “un- 
domestic wanderer” was to be bound by one of the sweetest 
wnd purest of human ties. His early affections, hitherto deprived 
of any outlet, could now revive and his profound sense of their 
intinite value encouraged to break the chains of logic, or rather 
to set down the logic as sophistry. Godwinism meant a direct 
assault upon the family tie: and that tie was now revealing its 
value by direct experience of its power. The friendship with 
Coleridge, then in the full flush of youthful genius, and the most 
delightful and generous of admirers, came to encourage the 
vrowth of such feelings: while Coleridge’s mystical tendencies 
in philosophy probably suggested some solution of the Godwin 
“syllogizing.” Verhaps, after all, Godwin might be a humbug, 
and the true key to the great problems was to be found in 
Germany, where both the young men were soon to vo for initiation 
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Meanwhile, however, another influence was affecting Wordsworth. 
His sister had led him back to nature, and he now found that 
nature should include the unsophisticated human being. He 
rambled as of old, and in his rambles found that the “lonely roads 
were open schools” in which he might study the passions and 
thoughts of unsophisticated human beings. The result was re- 
markable. He found nobility and sense in the humble friends. 
The “wealthy few” see by “artificial lights,” and “ neglect the 
universal heart.” Nature is equally corrupted in the “close 
and over-crowded haunts of cities.” But in the poor men 
who reminded him of his early friends, of the schoolmaster 
“ Matthew,” and old Dame Tyson, he found the voice of 
the real man; and observed “how oft high service is performed 
within” men’s hearts which resemble not pompous temples, but 
the “mere mountain chapel.” Was not this to go back to 
Rousseau, to denunciations of luxury and exaltations of the mai 
of nature? Wordsworth had been converted to the revolution 
by the sight of the poor peasant girl, the victim of feudal 
privileges—why should he renounce the revolution by force of 
sympathy with the same class in England 7 

Before answering, | may remark that in any case the inpres- 
sion was deep and lasting. It shows how Wordsworth reached 
his famous theory that the language of poetry should be indis- 
tinguishable from that of ordinary life. That is merely the 
literary translation of his social doctrine. He and Coleridge have 
both told us how they agreed to divide labour, and, while ole- 
ridge was to give human interest to the romantic, Wordsworth 
was to show the romance which is incorporated in commonplace 
things. Wordsworth proceeded to write the poems which ap- 
peared in the Lyrical Bulluds ; and, if his theory tripped him up 
sometimes, wrote some of those exquisite and pathetic passages 
which amply redeem intervening tracts of quaintly prosaic narra- 
tive and commonplace moralizing—some of the passages, in short, 
which make one love Wordsworth, and feel his unequalled power 
of soothing and humanizing sorrow. Simon Lec—to mention only 
one—was the portrait of an old man at Alfoxden. If you are ap: 
to yawn in the middle you recognize the true Wordsworth at thi 
conclusion :— 


**Pve heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 
With coldness still returning ; 
Alas! the gratitude of man 
Hath oftener left me mourning ! 


{ must not, however, speak of Wordsworth’s pathetic power, which, 

in its way, seems to me to be unapproachable. Henceforward, he 

found in such themes the inspiration of his truest poetry. The 
50* 
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principle is given in the Song ut the Feast ut Broughaia Castle, 
where he says of the shepherd lord :— 


‘* Love had he found in huts where poor men lie, 
His daily teachers had been fields and rills,” 


and in countless other utterances of the same sentiment. A 
change, indeed, took place, of which M. Legouis gives a curious 
illustration. About the beginning of 1798, Wordsworth, as he 
shows, wrote the story of the ruined cottage which is now im- 
bedded in the fifth book of the Lacursion. M. Legouis translates 
the story, omitting the subsequent interpolations. Coleridge, long 
afterwards, declared it to be the finest poem of the saine length in 
our language. The poem, as originally written, is a painfully 
pathetic story of undeserved misery patiently born, and ending in 
the destruction of a peasant’s household. In the later form the 
narrator has to interrupt himself by apologies for the sadness of 
the story and edifying remarks upon the ways of Providence. 
Wordsworth, somehow or other, had become reconciled. 

The change was not the abandonment of his old sentiments, but 
the indication that they were again coming to the surface and 
casting off a heteregeneous element. The superficial change, indeed, 
was marked enough. To Wordsworth, the revolutionary move- 
ment now represented not progress—the natural expansion of his 
sympathies—but social disintegration and the attack upon all that 
he held to be the most valuable. The secret is revealed by his 
remarkable letter to Fox in 1801. There he calls the statesman’s 
attention to two of his most significant poems, The Brothers and 
Michael. These poems are intended to describe the domestic 
affections “as they exist amonga class of men now almost confined 
to the North of England.” He observes that the little holdings of 
the “statesmen ” serve to strengthen the family tie, and thus pro- 
tect a “fountain of affection pure as his heart was intended for.” 
This class, he adds, is rapidly disappearing, and its disappearance 
indicates the greatest of our national dangers. These most touching 
poems written in 1500 represent Wordsworth’s final solution of 
his problem and embody a sentiment which runs through his 
later work. Its meaning is clear enough. Wordsworth had 
begun to feel that Godwin’s anti-social logic had an embodiment 
in facts. What he now saw behind it was not Rousseau’s senti- 
mentalism, but the harsh doctrinaire system of the economists. 
The theorists who professed to start from the rights of man were 
really attacking the essential social duties. Godwinism meant the 
“individualism” of the later economists. Individualism meant 
the reckless competition and race for wealth which was destroying 
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the very framework of peaceful society. The English Radical 
represented Adam Sinith; and Wordsworth now perceived 
** How dire a thing 
Is worshipped in that idol, proudly named 
The * Wealth of Nations.’ ”’ 


The evils which now impressed him were the absorption of small 
freeholds by large estates, and the growth of the factory system in 
the place of domestic manufacture. He dwells upon these evils 
in the Hwcursion in language which is a foretaste of much modern 
Socialism. Wordsworth had plenty of allies in this view of the 
ease. While he was renouncing the principle of Individualism, 
Owen was beginning to put in practice the schemes suggested by 
the same evils, and leading to his later Socialism. Cobbett was 
lamenting the demoralization of the agricultural labourer, and 
taking up his curious position of Radicalism inspired by regret for 
the “ good old times.” There is no need, at the present day, for ex- 
pounding such views or explaining why it should appear to 
Wordsworth that the revolutionary movement which had started 
by taking up the cause of the poor had ended by assailing the 
very bases of order and morality, The foreign developments, the 
growth of a military despotism, and the oppression of Switzerland 
by France in the name of fraternity, no doubt seemed clear 
justifications of his attitude. Bat he had sufficient reasons at 
home. The Radical, with whom he had been allied, was attacking 
what he held dearest, not only destroying the privileges of nobles, 
but breaking up the poor man’s home, and creating a vast “ pro- 
letariat “—a mass of degraded humanity—instead of encouraging 
“ plain living and high thinking,” and destroying the classes whose 
simplicity and independence had made them the soundest element 
of mutual prosperity. I do not, of course, enquire how far Words- 
worth’s estimate of the situation was sound. I only say that this 
explains how he reached it naturally and consistently. It was, as 
I have said, anything but a purely logical process, though it may 
be said that it was guided by an implicit logic. It really meant 
that he became aware of the fact that his instincts had led him 
into the camp of his real enemies. When he realized the fact, he 
stuck to his instincts, and, indeed, regarded them as due to divine 
inspiration. They were attacked by the revolutionary party. He 
would find in them not only the source of happiness, but the 
ultimate revelation of religion and morality :— 

* The primal duties shine aloft like stars ; 
The charities that soothe and heal and bless 
Are scattered at the feet of men like flowers.” 

Wordsworth’s ultimate doctrine, one may say, is the duty of 

cherishing the “intimations of immortality,’ which visit our 
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infancy, to transmute sorrow into purifying and strengthening 
influence, and so to “ build up our moral being.” In his particular 
case, this, no doubt, meant that the boy of Hawkshead was to be 
the father of the man who could not be permanently held by the 
logical toils of Godwin. It meant, too, a certain self-complacency 
und an optimistie tendency which, however pleasant, dulled his 
poetic fervour, and made him acquiesce in much that he would 
mee have rejected. But it was also the source of a power which 
should be recognized by men of a different belief. When J. 8S. 
Mill went through the mental crisis described in his Autobiography, 
he thought that he had injured his powers of feeling by the habit 
of constant analysis. He had so destroyed the associations and 
with them the sympathies which make life desirable. In this state 
of mind he found an admirable restorative in Wordsworth’s poetry. 

‘ Analysis” represents just the intellectual habit which Words- 
worth denounces. It is the state of mind in which his imaginary 
man of science botanizes upon his mother’s grave; picks the 
flowers to pieces and drops the sentiment. Mill, accordingly, tried 
and tried, he says successfully, to adopt Wordsworth’s method: 
and to find happiness in “tranquil contemplation,’ while yet 
strengthening his interest in the “common feelings and common 
destiny of human beings.” With “culture of this sort,” he says, 
~ there was nothing to dread from the most confirmed habit 
of analysis.” If Mill’s great aim was to “ humanize” political 
economy, he drew from Wordsworth encouragement for the task. 
This point of contact between two men, each of whom represents 
inuch that was most antipathetic to the other, is significant. It 
suggests much upon which I cannot dwell: but it may hint to the 
Radical that Wordsworth, in giving up a doctrine which he never 
really assimilated, was faithful to convictions which, partial 
capable of perversion as they may be, represent a very important 
aspect of truth. 
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THE HIDDEN DANGERS OF CYCLING. 


Tue cycling season will be coming on soon, and there is every 
reason to suppose that more people than ever will take advantage 
of it. Women especially. The first blush of fashion has already 
passed away from the bicycle, and with it the principal attraction 
for very sinart folks, but that is more than counter-balanced by 
the wider popularity of an established practice. The correct 
instincts of English (and I believe American) women having 
relegated all unfeminine costumes to the limbo of bad style, and 
resolutely vindicated the supremacy of the skirt, there is no longer 
anything for nice scruples to boggle at. Riding has acquired an 
irreproachable title to respectability. The British matron in her 
most desperate mood would scarcely venture to snort at it now. 
She could not do so without making herself ridiculous—a thing 
inconceivable. To do her justice, she does not attempt it. She 
may shake her head at some of the uses to which the British maid 
puts her machine—as at everything else that misguided young 
person does—but speaking in a general way, instead of condemning, 
she is much more likely to get astride of one herself, if only to 
show how it should be done. Her conversion has been gradual, 
but it is pretty complete. In short, the bicycle has established 
itself as a family institution, like sea-bathing in summer and 
pantomimes in winter. Nothing need prevent anyone from 
enjoying it save want of means, and it is safe to say that an 
increasing number of people will manage to find the means with 
the assistance of a market rendered pliant by competition. 

The one consideration that might induce cautious individuals 
to hesitate before attempting a novel and peculiar experiment with 
their precious persons—the doubt whether it is good for them— 
has hitherto been ignored or stifled. Everybody sees swarms of 
men and women like unto themselves skimming gaily along. 
Everybody hears daily of friends who have gone the same road, 
while no authoritative warnings have been uttered, and whispers 
of ill-effects are lost upon the wind, like idle gossip that does not 
happen to jump with inclination. Accidents, of course, are not to 
be denied, and if totted up they would probably cause some con- 
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sternation for a day or two; but accidents happen everywhere,. 
even in bed—earthquakes for instance—and if one begins worrying 
about them life becomes impossible. No one allows gloomy antici-- 
pations of broken bones and sudden death to interfere with pleasure; 
they are wisely put aside with the genial conviction that, if come 
they must, someone else will be the victim. That cycling may 
possibly entail other untoward consequences is a proposition out 
of harmony with current ideas. It is not associated with any par- 
ticular microbe, and is, therefore, necessarily harmless. On the 
other hand, it means exercise and fresh air (all out-door air is fresh 
by courtesy) and, therefore, it is necessarily beneficial, provided! 
that two or three simple rules are kept. Such is the orthodox 
teaching of the day, as every board-school infant knows, or should 
know, if it listens to its accomplished teachers, who are always in 
the van of intellectual progress. But, in spite of the orthodox 
teaching, I will venture to say that in the course of the next year 
or two we shall hear quite a different story. That little has 
hitherto been heard to the disadvantage of cycling is natural 
enough. Sufficient time has not elapsed, since it became a general 
practice, to bring the disadvantages to light—to the light, that is 
to say, of public recognition. Medical men have been kept studi- 
ously in the dark on the subject. They always are in like cases. 
It is the old story of the bone-setter’s art and similar popular 
fancies. The successes are blazoned abroad, the failures con- 
cealed. So with bicycling. The fortunate persons who have 
derived benefit as well as pleasure from it volubly recount their 
experiences to the largest audience they can command, and the 
chorus of praise waxes louder by reiteration. Those who have 
suffered conceal the fact as far as possible, and especially from the 
iloctor, for fear of being forbidden their “ beloved bikes.” That is 
noticeably the habit of young women, who are the chief sufferers. 
They have a double reason for silence. They set exceptional store 
by the amusement, and they are, by nature, shy of saying anything 
about their health. They will often go nigh to death rather than 
confide in a mother or sister, lest haply the doctor, whom they 
dread, should be consulted. 

The medical profession generally has thus, I believe, been misled 
into an over-favourable or over-confident view of cycling. Being a 
medical man myself, [ know their attitude pretty well. They are 
naturally and quite rightly inclined to approve of anything which. 
takes people into the open air and gives them occupation and 
exercise, and since all that they hear of the bicycle is in its favour, 
they readily commend it to all and sundry, unless some serious 
and definite reason exists to the contrary. If any suspicion of ill- 
effects does happen to be confided to their ear, it is lightly dis- 
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missed as due to “ over-taxing the strength.” The world feeds on 
phrases, and they are nowhere swallowed more greedily than in the 
sick-room. The patient and the patient’s friends (happily) never 
ask what they mean, whether much or little or nothing at all; and 
the doctor very seldom asks himself. Mathews Duncan used to 
tell a story about that in his dry way, which derived much of its 
effect from the broad Scotch accent, not reproducible unfortunately 
on paper. A lady came to him complaining of a pain in the face, 
and wanted to know what it was. “ It is tic-douloureux,” said the 
eminent physician. “Oh, really! Tic-douloureux !” replied the 
lady, quite satisfied. “ But if,’ he used to add, “she had asked me 
what tic-douloureux was I should have had to say, It’s just a pain 
in the face.” “Over-taxing the strength,” “ over-fatigue,” and 
similar expressions may mean a little more than “ tic-douloureux,” 
which is nothing but a label, but they conveniently mask an 
indefinite amount of ignorance. I shall return to this point 
later, merely observing here that the easy-going use of such wide 
and superficial formulas leads to self-deception and error. Doctors 
put off their guard by a phrase, may miss the real bearing of facts 
before them, and give disastrous advice when consulted. I have 
known serious and long-continued mischief caused by riding, as 
the subsequent course of the case proved: but a doctor, to whom 
it was suggested that the machine might be to blame, pooh-poohed 
the idea, because the amount of riding done was so very moderate 
as to preclude “ over-fatigue,” and he had never heard that it could 
do harm in any other way. He confidently recommended the 
patient to continue riding “in moderation,’ with the result that 
she has never been able to ride since. So tar as can be judged from 
public utterances that is the general view of the profession and of 
the public alike. Observe moderation, and you are perfectly safe. 
Perhaps one ought to add, “ Wear flannel next the skin,” a time- 
honoured shibboleth, which derives its only authority from con- 
stant repetition, but is received by this enlightened age with as 
much respect as a formula for exorcising the devil used to inspire 
in our benighted forefathers. 

I ought, perhaps, to mention the late Sir Benjamin Richardson 
here, as otherwise someone is sure to throw him at my head. I knew 
him, and desire to speak of him with all respect. He was un- 
doubtedly responsible for much of the general confidence in the 
hygienic virtues of cycling. But at the time he devoted attention 
to it comparatively few people rode: he had not had the oppor- 
tunity of observing its effects, by which alone it can be judged, 
when practised in the indiscriminate manner that now prevails. 
Latterly he did, I believe, considerably modify the views he once 
held, but naturally he attracted less notice as a wet blanket than 
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as an enthusiastic advocate. In that capacity his ardour was 
somewhat apt to outrun his judgment. Moreover, his own 
experiences, on which his favourable opinion was mainly based, 
were, if I remember right, contined to a tricycle, which is by no 
means the same thing as a bicycle. On all these grounds the 
favourable opinions associated with his name require to be dis- 
counted when applied to the question as it stands to-day. He was 
quite right in drawing attention to the value of this form of 
exercise : it is good for many people. My point is that among the 
enormous numbers who have taken to it within the last two years, 
there are many others for whom it is not good, but distinctly hurt- 
ful, and that in ways and for reasons which are not yet generally 
recognized. 

In spite of the tendency of riders to conceal untoward results 
and of doctors to minimize or misinterpret them when discovered, 
the facts come gradually to light, and from what I have observed, 
I cannot but think that before long they will attract serious and 
general attention. Since last summer, wherever I have been 
I have heard of persons who are unpleasantly disappointed by the 
effect of riding on themselves, and of others who have been com- 
pletely “ jacked up” by it, to use an expressive piece of schoolboy 
slang. At the same time I have heard of others again—including 
women—who do their thirty, fifty, or seventy miles and “ never 
felt better in their lives.” I do not happen to have met any 
of those who are said to have been restored by the curative bicycle 
to perfect health from a condition reminding one of the testi- 
monials to somebody’s pills, but I am quite willing to believe that 
they exist. It would not affect my argument in the least if 
swarms of them had been rescued from the grave and could ride 
1,000 miles without turning a hair. It is of those who cannot that 
I speak, of those who cannot ride even a moderate distance with- 
out unpleasant or serious consequences. They may not be so 
numerous as I suppose, but they exist, and there is nothing on 
the face of it to distinguish them from the rest. That is where 
the danger lies. Here is a case. A girl, healthy, rather stronger 
than the average, able to take her part with the rest in other 
things, learns to cycle. She rides with her friends and rather 
enjoys it. To all appearances she can do as much as anybody in 
short flights. One day they go farther, nothing much, perhaps 
ten miles: the result, utter collapse, with bed for several days. 
And the same thing happens whenever she ventures beyond the 
merest potter. Her friends, no stronger, no more experienced, are 
not affected in the same way at all. She“ overtaxed her strength.” 
‘Of course she did: but she did not know she was doing it, and had 
no reason to suppose it. That was just the mischief. Sometimes 
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tthe consequences are much more serious. In one case within my 
knowledge a girl developed exophthalmic goitre as the result of 
a rather long ride, which she supposed herself able to accomplish 
without difficulty. Her throat swelled at the time, never went 
<lown, and quickly developed into a well-marked case. This 
obscure but serious affection is said to be chiefly caused by 
““mental excitement.” Another form of organic injury that I have 
come across is internal inflammation, of which the symptoms are 
much pain and a kind of chronic dysentery, extremely obstinate and 
of the most lowering character. The first case that I noticed was 
that of a lady, of good constitution, active and able to hold her 
own at other forms of exercise. She mastered the machine with 
exceptional facility, almost at the first essay, and was an easy and 
graceful rider. But being rather timid she never rode more than 
a mile or two at a time, and that at the most moderate pace. 
Nevertheless, this trouble developed itself, and did not subside for 
months, to the great detriment of her health, which has not yet 
recovered. At first I was not sure about the cause, but the re- 
currence of acute symptoms so long as the bicycle was used, and 
their gradual subsidence when it was completely laid aside, left 
no doubt. Since then, other precisely similar cases have occurred 
within my knowledge. And I notice that quite recently one of 
the medical journals has called attention to the occurrence of ap- 
pendicitis caused by bicycle riding. A detinite anatomical ex- 
planation is suggested, into which I need not enter, as this is not a 
medical review, and I am not a New Woman. Suffice it to say 
that internal inflammation is not only a conceivable, but a likely 
consequence of the motions involved. I submit that its occur- 
rence, without any excessive indulgence in riding, is one of the 
hidden dangers against which people should be on their guard. 
The cases I have mentioned were greatly aggravated by want of 
early recognition. How many other women have spent the 
major part of the winter in bed or on the sofa from the same 
cause ¢ 

But more important, perhaps, because more common and 
more easily overlooked, than such decided injuries, are the 
various forms of ili-defined nervous effects to which attention 
is at length being called. The Stundurd has lately given 
hospitality to a voluminous correspondence on the _ subject, 
which merits more notice than popular newspaper controver- 
sies usually get—or deserve. It began with reference to the six 
days’ race that took place at New York a little before Christmas 
with such disastrous results to the competitors. They broke the 
record decisively, and their own health still more so. The account 
which reached this country is worth quoting :— 
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‘* Several of the competitors were seized with a species of dementia. Taylor was 
quite out of his mind for nearly two days, refusing to touch food or drink and 
charging his attendants with attempts to poison him. Hale showed slight symptoms 
of delusion on Saturday, when he dismounted and declared excitedly that there: 
was a scheme torunhimdown. Rice threw himself down by the side of the track, 
declaring that one half of his head had been carried away, and that he would be 
killed if he remounted his machine. On Saturday afternoon he addressed the 
audience, saying they were throwing stones and brickbats at him. Another rider 
dismounted, turned his wheel about, and started at a lively pace in the opposite 
direction. Few of the other contestants were able to stand without support whem 
they retired.” 

The account may be exaggerated, but it is too circumstantial to 
have been invented, and at any rate Hale (the winner) was too ill 
to enter for another race about three weeks afterwards. After 
allowing a liberal discount for the well-known propensities of the 
Transatlantic cable, one must admit that the details are rather 
striking. In commenting on the occurrence it was suggested that 
in addition to the want of sleep, to which the condition of the 
riders was no doubt partly due, bicycling in itself puts a peculiar 
strain upon the nervous system, not shared by other forms of 
athletic exercise. The suggestion drew two corroborative letters, 
and then the flood-gates opened, pouring forth columns of opinions 
and experiences and theories, many emanating from medical men, 
and all from obviously intelligent persons. There were sixty- 
six letters in all, and they may be analyzed thus :—Thirteen 
roundly maintained that cycling is absolutely beneficial on 
the strength of the writers’ experience. Thirteen testified to 
bad effects of the kind suggested: eighteen more or less ad- 
mitted them by implication; twelve denied bad effects except 
from “ over-exertion”: and the remainder dealt with matters 
irrelevant to the question. Practically there were twenty-five 
against the theory of special damage, and about thirty either in 
favour of it or not against it. Of course these may not in the 
least represent the relative proportions of the letters received on 
each side: probably a selection was made to represent all opinions 
fairly. And therefore no conclusion ought to be drawn as to the 
verdict of the majority, or anything of that kind. The evidence 
must be weighed, not counted. And, first, the fortunate persons 
who take their stand upon the virtues of bicycling may be dis- 
missed with congratulations and a gentle reminder that what is 
sauce for the goose is not always sauce for the gander, that one 
man’s meat is another man’s poison, and so forth and so forth. 
Their testimony is an interesting proof that cycling is very good 
for some people, but it is no evidence at all that it may not be 
bad for others, which is the point at issue. Cold baths, strong 
ale, and very light clothing conduce greatly to my health, but I 
should be sorry to assert that they must suit everybody. On the 
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other hand, the testimony of those who have suffered must be 
accepted as proof positive that bicycling may be bad for some 
people. That, indeed, cannot be seriously denied. The only 
question is, How and why itis bad? The stock answer, sufficiently 
exemplified in The Standard correspondence, is that it has been 
“ earried to excess,” and that if practised “in moderation” it would 
have no such results. Really one cannot help sympathizing 
with a writer who called himself “ Common Sense,” and described 
this dictum as a “ meaningless platitude,” to the great wrath of 
some others. It is not meaningless, because the nature of a 
platitude is to have some meaning, but so elementary as to be use- 
less. <A platitude it undoubtedly is—one of the oldest and widest 
of all platitudes—and therefore useless for particular application : 
it is too wide. “ MayI cycle, doctor /” “Certainly, but remember 
that excess is bad. You must be careful to observe moderation.” 


Observe moderation! You might as well say, “ Look before you 
leap,” or “ Pride goes before a fall.” What the intending cyclist 
wants to know is, What are excess and moderation for him or for 
her ? 

The implied answer is that they are to be measured, just as in 
other forms of exercise, by the amount of muscular effort expended 
by the individual. In short, stop when you feel tired. Now, I 
am not constrained to deny that neglect of this rule is responsible 
for a good deal of the mischief. There are several reasons why 
it is neglected. ‘To begin with, cycling as a fashionable craze has 
been attempted by people unfit for any exertion. Then there is emu- 
lation, which stimulates to ride as far and as fast as someone else ; 
and as regards women, there is the ardour that characterizes the 
sex in all it does, even—and most particularly—in the act of un- 
sexing itself. But these things are general: they apply to every 
form of active occupation. A vice—from another point of view a 
virtue—peculiar to the bicycle, that I do not remember having 
seen noticed, is that the ease and rapidity of the locomotion tempt 
to over long rides by bringing some desirable objective within 
apparent reach. Going to nowhere and back is dull, going to 
somewhere (only a few miles farther) is attractive; and thus many 
are lured to attempt a task beyond their physical powers, “Ex- 
peditions ” have much to answer for. But mischief is often done, 
[ maintain, without going to such lengths or consciously exceeding 
the limits of strength at all. It is a fallacy to make muscular 
etitort the measure of excess and moderation in this form of exer- 
cise. Some people contend that cycling is very hard work, and if 
that expression is used in the sense of general strain upon the 
organism I have no objection to it: but if it mean severe muscular 


effort I deny it altogether. Putting aside racing, which always 
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entails great effort, the ordinary propulsion of the machine- 
demands amazingly little exertion, compared with most other: 
forms of exercise. ‘Therein lies its greatest attraction and its. 
greatest hidden danger. Children, fragile women, and old men, 
who would be quite incapable of really hard work, find they can do 
it with ease. It may be said that for them it is hard work, and 
that accounts for the complaints. If they alone suffered the con- 
tention might stand, but that is not the case. Men of more than 
average vigour, and accustomed to far harder work, complain of the 
peculiar effects, nor are the symptoms those of over-exertion. 
They are essentially nervous, not muscular—heacache, insomnia, 
lassitude, nervous depression, and prostration. “The after effects 
of cycling,” says an experienced rider and one accustomed to far 
more violent forms of exercise, “are quite different from those of 
any other out-door exercise with which I am acquainted, and less 
pleasant. Even a short ride leaves me with a pallid face, a palpi- 
tating heart, the beginnings of a headache, and a tendency to 
insomnia.” Another speaks of the “ peculiar form of nervous ex- 
haustion,” and “ that strained feeling which led to insomnia and 
headache.” A third, the “holder of many cups won on the run- 
ning path and river,” declares himself “ quite unable to cycle, as 
even a short run on a machine at the easiest of paces gives me a 
severe headache.” <A fourth, sufficiently robust to have covered 
150 miles of hilly road in a day, confesses to “ having experienced 
the unpleasant sensations described.” A fifth, who has ridden 
every sort of machine from the bone-shaker onwards, testifies to 
having experienced “ great nervous exhaustion,” loss of appetite, 
restlessness at night, and, the next day, a “ very low, irritable, and 
depressed feeling.” <A sixth “victim to the errors of cycling” 
suffered a complete break-down after twelve years’ riding, during 
which “nervous symptoms and weakness of the heart’s action 
gradually grew upon him ”; after going abroad to regain his health 
he took it up again, “with the result that my heart and nerves 
have suffered perhaps beyond repair this time.” A seventh assures 
us that the “symptoms complained of—headache, insomnia, &c.— 
were known and recognized as an evil sixteen or eighteen years 
ago. 

Now [ submit that the theory of over-exertion is quite in- 
adequate to explain the kind of effects here described. To my 
mind they point distinctly to a cerebral, and not a muscular, 
origin. They are not associated with other far more severe 
forms of exercise, such as football, rowing, running, swimming, 
gymnastics. They rather resemble the effects of over-indulgence 
in tobacco or alcohol, and are nearly allied to that affection of 
nervous origin which is ealled sick headache. Their indepen- 
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dence of muscular effort is further demonstrated by the fact, 
testified by several sufferers, that they do not follow on the 
use of the tricycle, which, undeniably, entails much harder work. 
It is, therefore, fallacious to make bodily strength the measure 
of indulgence in bicycling and to rely on the sense of effort 
to indicate when to stop, as in lawn-tennis or walking, for instance, 
when the arm or the leg gives timely warning that the limit 
of “moderation” has been reached. In bicycle riding it is the 
very absence of conscious effort, in the ordinary sense, that 
misleads the susceptible into “ excess,” unless they are warned 
to look out for a different kind of fatigue. 

Various causes are assigned for these nervous troubles. Some 
blame the saddle, others the vibration or the mechanical defects 
of the machine; and no doubt anything which increases dis- 
comfort tends to aggravate the mischief. But all these factors 
are connnon to the tricycle, which has been found void of 
offence. The ver causa seems to lie in the extreme insta- 
bility of the two-wheeled machine, which can never be left to 
itself for a single moment without dismounting. In this respect 
bicycling differs from any other occupation whatever. The strain 
of attending to it may not be very great in itself—sometimes it 
is and sometimes it is not —but it never ceases, and this incessant 
tension is the thing which tells upon the nerves. How incessant 
it is, the demeanour of most riders declares with an emphasis 
which still excites ridicule, familiar as the sight has become. 
Some time ago I drew attention to the peculiar strained, set 
look so often associated with this pastime and called it the 
“bicycle face”; the general adoption of the phrase since then 
indicates a general recognition of its justice. Some wear the 
“face” more and some less marked, but nearly all have it, except 
the small boys who care little for croppers. Has anybody ever seen 
persons on bicycles talking and laughing and looking jolly, like 
persons engaged in any other amusement ? Never, I swear. Doubt- 
less they can at a pinch, but in practice they don’t. All their atten- 
tion is given up to the road and the inachine. With set faces, eyes 
fixed before them, and an expression either anxious, irritable, or at 
best stony, they pedal away, looking neither to the right nor to the 
left, save for an instantaneous flash, and speaking not at all, except 
a word flung gasping over the shoulder at most. It is this strange 
and unhuman gravity which excites the ridicule and hostility of 
the street cad and of the dull-witted rustic alike. The enthusiast 
will indignantly deny the description, but I ask him to look at his 
fellow. Did ever pastime wear a mien so sombre’ The bicyclist 
has reason, for let the attention wander for more than an instant, 
and the odds are heavy on a spill. The machine is so excessively 
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erank: it cannot stand the slightest shock. To ride it safely en- 
tails a double strain—a general one on the nerves and a particular 
one on the balancing centre. The latter does not affect everybody, 
but I am certain that it affects some very seriously. People differ 
in balancing capacity as much as in an ear for music or a gift for 
speech ; and it costs some riders real and constant effort to keep 
their equilibrium. They show it by suffering from headache at the 
back of the head, where the balancing centre is situated. The 
general strain on the nerves attects everybody, but some people 
“have no nerves,” and therefore do not suffer. The naturally timid 
and anxious feel it very acutely. Apprehension works their senses 
up toa high pitch of tension, and puts a severe nervous strain upon 
them. Then certain persons are specially susceptible to the work 
thrown upon the optic nerve by the rapid succession of impres- 
sions received when moving quickly. Hence the headache com- 
monly caused by looking out of the window on a long journey— 
“sick headache” or migraine. That is exactly the sort of headache 
many bicyclists complain of. 

I do not want to labour the point too much. Surely the fore- 
going considerations are enough to explain the nervous exhaustion 
caused by bicycling, wholly apart from over-exertion. The close and 
incessant application of mind and brain and senses is the root of 
it. Riding this fascinating contrivance demands much the same 
sort of attention as crossing a crowded thoroughfare: and if any- 
one will spend an hour or so straight on end in that amusement, 
say at Blackfriars or Charing Cross or Piccadilly Circus, I will 
wager that he will experience something of the symptoms we have 
been discussing, although his physical exertions have been incon- 
siderable. 

The foregoing observations by no means pretend to exhaust the 
subject ; they merely aim at elucidating, however roughly and 
tentatively, some of its obscurities. That bicycling is attended 
with serious evils which do not appear on the surface and have re- 
ceived too little attention cannot well be denied. I have en- 
deavoured to explain their why and wherefore, and to show that 
very much greater caution is necessary than has generally been 
supposed. My arguments will doubtless meet with criticism and 
opposition, but it is only by the accumulation of experiences 
and the clash of discussion that the truth is ultimately reached. 


A. SHADWELL. 
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BIMETALLISM IN EUROPE. 


I,—FRANCE. 
I. Pusuic opinion in France remained indifferent to the question of 
bimetallism until the end of the year 1893. The sixteen remark- 
able studies which Henri Cernuschi published between 1874 
and 1887 on Gold and Silver, Bimetallic Money, Bimetallism 
at 154, A Bimetallic Par, &c., were only read by a small number 
of the initiated ; and no one either in the Press or in the world of 
industry, commerce, and finance, tried to explain, or indeed to 
understand the cause of the fall of bar silver in terms of gold, 
or the economic consequence of that fall. 

We have said “fall of silver” because in France, ever since 
1821, the price of silver is officially quoted at so much premium 
or loss on the kilogram of fine metal fixed at a par of 218°89 francs 
by the decree of the 17th prairial, year 11. 

The quotation has never ceased to be recorded in the column 
“loss” from the date of September, 1873, and as the importance 
of this loss was generally measured by the fall recorded since that 
date, the expression “fall of silver” has become in France the 
formula by which the divergence between the two monetary 
metals has been recorded. 

The five-franc pieces circulating in France having kept their 
ancient value (within the Latin Union) and the gold twenty-frane 
pieces not having enjoyed any appreciable premium over them, 
French economists seemed to be correct when they maintained— 
as they did at the unofficial Monetary Congress, held in Paris in 
1889, and at the International Conference of Brussels, in 1892— 
that France, not being affected by the fall of silver, had no interest 
in the re-establishment of bimetallism. 

The French academic school of economics is still under the 
influence of Michel Chevalier. His son-in-law, M. Paul Leroy- 
Beaulieu, Professor of Political Economy at the “Collége de 
France,” an influential member of the “ Institut,” and director of the 
Economiste Francais, still teaches courageously the doctrines 
of his eminent relative. 

This academic school still denies the influence of Law on the 
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value of money, doubts the possibility of maintaining a fixed ratio, 
considers international bimetallism—the very principle of which 
it ignores—as a dangerous and empirical remedy, and rules out of 
court as heretics all who would seek to enfranchise themselves 
from its exclusive tenets. Cernuschi was excommunicated by bell, 
book, and candle, for having dared in 1876 to write his pamphlet, 
M. Michel Chevalier and Bimetallism, and from that moment 
young students in economics refused to lose their time in study- 
ing the “lucubrations of the old madman.” Thus was this great 
mind appreciated by the high priests of the academic school. 

In 1892, when the French Government on the invitation of the 
American Government appointed delegates to the International 
Conference at Brussels, the French economic Press was unanimous 
in advising abstention. When our delegates were appointed, their 
instructions were couched in that spirit. 

II. The further depreciation of silver in terms of gold which took 
place in June, 1893, after the closing of the Indian Mints to the 
free coinage of rupees, drew at last the attention of several French 
economists to the consequences of the new state of things. 

At the end of September, 1893, M. Edmond Théry, Director of 
the Economiste Européen, showed, in a series of studies called Lu 
Crise des Changes, that, contrary to the opinion maintained by 
the French economists at the Monetary Congress of 1889, the 
economic interests of France and of all gold standard countries 
were seriously affected by the divergence of the two monetary 
inetals, and that it was indispensable to study the question with 
greater care than had hitherto been given to it. Basing his deduc- 
tions upon the most recent available statistics, M. Théry proved :— 

(1.) That the depreciation of the currency of a given country 
as compared to gold resulted in the exportation of the produce 
of that country to the markets of the gold standard countries, 
and in the fall of the gold prices of similar produce in those 
countries. 

(2.) That the importation of goods from gold standard countries 
was hindered by the break in the exchange. 

(3.) That the countries whose currency was depreciated as com- 
pared to gold being generally debtors to gold standard countries, 
the repayment of the sums due to the latter was severely endan- 
gered by the said depreciation. 

Quoting the works of Henri Cernuschi, Emile de Laveleye, and 
the Report of the British “Gold and Silver Commission of 1888,” 
M. Edmond Théry concluded : 

(1.) That the depreciation of silver as compared to gold dated 
from the suspension of the free coinage of silver in France and in 
the countries of the Latin Union ; 
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(2.) That that suspension was itself brought about by the adop- 
tion of the gold standard in Germany ; 

(3.) That the result was unquestionably to deprive silver of 
its ancient character as an instrument of international ex- 
change ; 

(4.) That henceforth the world became divided, monetarily, into 
two hostile groups ; 

(5.) That silver had become simple merchandise in all gold- 
using countries, and that gold had become simple merchandise in 
silver-using countries ; 

(6.) That the silver-using group of countries were poorer than 
and generally debtor to the gold-using group, and gold had 
necessarily become appreciated in the former; but that by way 
of reaction, silver had become depreciated in the gold-using 
group ; 

(7.) That by no conceivable arguments could the divergence 
between the two monetary metals be attributed to the excessive 
production of silver ; 

(8.) That the suppression of French Bimetallism, by conferring 
on gold alone the power to discharge debts in all the creditor 
countries of the world, had in fact reduced by one half the interna- 
tional monetary stock of the world ; 

(9.) That the reduction had affected the currency of all debtor 
countries, whether gold-using, silver-using, or paper-money-using, 
by making it twice as difficult for them to acquire the legal tender 
they wanted for international purposes ; 

(10.) That the exchange troubles—which have become so fre- 
quent in late years, which ruin the holders of securities issued by 
debtor countries, payable in gold, and which depress the industry, 
the agriculture, and the commerce of gold standard countries— 
are principally caused by the increasing contraction of interna- 
tional legal-tender money, which has set in since 1873 ; 

(11.) That it was most important for countries on a gold 
staudard to restore to silver its ancient function of international 
inoney ; 

(12.) Finally, that the problem could only be solved by inter- 
national bimetallisin, 7.¢e., by an international agreement between 
the great nations of the world, assuring a stable monetary par of 
exchange between the two precious metals. 

M. Edinond Théry’s book produced a great impression in France. 
The Press took the matter up, but the theory of money and of the 
variations in exchange resulting from it was energetically opposed 
by all the economists of the academic school, whose doctrines it 
overthrew. M. Théry’s principles were maintained, on the other 
hiil, by sach eminent men as Cernuschi, MM. Magnin, M ‘line, 
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Loubet, Ribot, Fougeirol, and were adopted at the beginning of 
the year 1895 by the great agricultural societies of France. 

III. The principles of international bimetallism made henceforth 
giant’s strides in France! In January, 1893, the Brussels Con- 
ference had separated sine die, and no one in Parliament or in the 
Press had dreamed of asking the Government for any explanations. 
In 1894 several delegates from France took part in the 
important International Conference arranged by the British 
Bimetallic League in London, which showed that bimetallism, in 
an international sense, was becoming a living force. On the 2nd 
of February, 1895, on the discussion of the Budget of Agriculture 
in the Chambre des Députés, M. Fougeirol, then Deputé, now 
Senator of the Ardéche and President of the French Bimetallic 
League, revealed in a very remarkable way the critical position in 
which French agriculture was situated, and indicated as one of the 
principal causes of that position the divergence which had arisen 
since 1873 between gold and silver. 

M. Ribot, then Prime Minister and Minister of Finance, replied 
as follows :— 


** There have been during the last twenty years many causes which have con- 
tributed generally to lower the price of all commodities which are sold in great 
quantities, and specially agricultural produce. But, for my part, | am convinced 
that the abandonment of bimetallism, coinciding with these general causes, has 
precipitated this crisis and given it a much more serious character.” 


A few days later, on February 14th, the general meeting of the 
Société des Agriculteurs de France, on a Report presented by M. 
Edmond Théry, and after a very interesting discussion in which 
MM. Théry, Sénart, Teissonniére, Réné Lavollée, E. Duport, and 
Méline took part, decided unanimously :— 


“(L.) To give its patronage to the ‘French National Bimetallic League,’ then 
in formation, 

**(2.) To invite the French Government to enter into negotiations with England, 
Germany, the United States, Holland, and the group of nations of the Latin 
Union, in order to establish between France and these States, or some of them, an 
International Agreement destined to restore to silver its ancient function as an 
instrument of international exchange. 

“(3.) And, in case this agreement should be found impossible, to invite the 
French Government to study what, in the economic interests of France, might 
he the consequence of the return to the free coinage of silver, pure and simple.” 


In its sitting of February 18th, 1895, the general meeting of the 
“ Association de l’Industrie et de Agriculture Francaises,” on the 
proposal of M. Fougeirol, and after speeches by MM. Méline, 
Fougeirol, and Edmond Théry, passed the same resolution unani- 
mously, 


In its sitting of February, 25th, 1895, the general meeting of 
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the Société Nationale d’Encouragement i l’Agriculture presided 
over by M. Loubet, also passed the; same resolution unanimously. 

The French Bimetallic League was definitely formed March 
23rd, 1895. Its leaders are as follows :— 

Présidents dhonneur.—M. Magnin, Senator, Governor of the 
Banque de France, Vice-President of the Senate, formerly Minister 
of Finance; M. Denormandie, Senator, formerly Governor of the 
Banque de France, Chairman of the Comptoir National d’Es- 
compte; M. Méline, Député, Prime Minister and Minister of Agri- 
culture, formerly President of the Chamber of Deputés; M. Emile 
Loubet, Senator, President of the Senate, formerly Prime Minister, 
formerly Minister of Public Works and of the Interior; M. Josseau, 
formerly Député, formerly President of the “Société Nationale 
d’ Agriculture,” Vice-President of the “Société des Agriculteurs de 
France”; and M. Ribot, Député, formerly Prime Minister. 

President.—M. Edouard Fougeirol, Senator, Member of the 
“ Conseil Supérieur du Commerce et de |’ Industrie.” 

Vice-Presidents.—M. Berenger, Vice-President of the Senate, 
President of the “Syndicat des Sericiculteurs de France”; M. Her- 
bault, formerly “Syndic” of the Paris Stock Exchange; M. le 
Baron de Ladoucette, formerly Député, Vice-President of the 
“ Syndicat Central des Agriculteurs de France”; M. Julien le Blau, 
pere, President of the Lille Chamber of Commerce, Member of the 
“Conseil Supérieur du Commerce et de Industrie”; M. Charles 
Saint, Député, spinner and manufacturer; M. Teissonniere, Vice- 
President of the French Agricultural Society ; M. le Comte Armand, 
formerly Député, formerly Minister Plenipotentiary ; M. de Ver- 
neuil, “Syndic” of the Paris stockbrokers; M. Edmond Caze, 
Député, President of the “Société Nationale d’Encouragement & 
l Agriculture.” 

General Secretary—M. Edmond Théry, chief editor of the 
Economiste Européen. 

Assistant General Secretary—M. d’Artois, author and jour- 
nalist. 

Treasurer.—M. D’Aufréville, principal cashier of the Bank of 
France. 

The French Bimetallic League now numbers 1,500 “ corres- 
pondents ” and 128 industrial and agricultural societies represent- 
ing 52,000 active members. In the space of two years it has 
organized more than 200 meetings in every part of France, and 
has published a considerable mass of literature. It has arrayed 
against it all those who know nothing of the monetary question ; 
but on its side are all the producers who have studied it at all, 
and their number increases daily. 

IV. The whole year 1895, and the first three months of 1896, saw 
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the great development of the movement. Resolutions were voted 
by the Conseils Généraux, industrial and agricultural societies, &c., 
&c. This culminated in the introduction by M. Méline, Hon. Presi- 
dent of the League, and now Chief of the Government, of a 
resolution dated 17th March, into the Chamber of Deputies, 
signed by 347 Deputies, or about two-thirds of its average voting 
strength. It ran as follows :-— 


** The Chamber of Deputies is of opinion that the establishment of international 
bimetallism would be a great benefit to the agricultural, industrial, and commer- 
cial interests of the country, and urges upon the Government the advisability of 
doing all in their power to establish and maintain, by international agreement, a 
stable monetary par of exchange between gold and silver.” 


We may add that at least two-thirds of the French Senate 
endorse that opinion. M. Loubet, its President, is, as we have 
already named, Hon. President of the Bimetallic League, after 
having for fourteen months been its acting President, and one of 
its chief founders. No doubt can therefore be entertained that 
the Government and the great majority of the French Parliament 
are in favour of bimetallism. 

What are the hopes of Frenchmen concerning this great move- 
ment? M. Méline had returned to power, and speaking as Prime 
Minister, on 23rd May, 1896, at the first annual banquet of the 
French League, after alluding to the competition of silver-using 
countries, gave utterance to this expression of his unchanged faith 
and unabated confidence :— 


** How could European countries, crushed by their military charges and other 
heavy louds, sustain the struggle with young and vigorous peoples, full of strength 
and hope, who added to the ridiculous cheapness of their labour, the high price 
gained through their monetary system? The remedy for this far-reaching evil 


“was easily found. It lay in the removal of the cause of the evil by returning to 


bimetallism, namely, to a fixed ratio between gold and silver, which alone could 
re-establish the stability and confidence which were indispensable to the de- 
velopment of international trades. 

‘Tf the solution of the problem were in their hands they would not have long to 
wait. For beyond question it was to the interest of France, and this monometallists 
themselves could not cleny. 

** The disposition of the French Parliament, in conformity with the wish of the 
country at large, was strikingly shown in the motion laid on the table of the 
Chamber, bearing the signatures of three hundred and forty-nine Deputies, which 
would ensure its success. 

“As to the intentions of the Government, he believed they would absolve him from 
dwelling upon this point. He thanked the President for having no doubt of him ; 
those who knew him, knew that he was not one of those who forget. when in power, 
the convictions they formerly held. Unfortunately, however, it did not depend upon 
them—it did not depend upon France to determine such a question ; for it was, of 
its very nature,of an international order, and required the preliminary agreements 
of the principal gold-standard countries. 


“In truth he felt that the hour of this agreement appeared to approach nearer 
and nearer. Under the pressure of events, and owing to the distress of the people, 
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there was everywhere springing up a movement in favour of returning to bimetal- 
lism, which acquired strength as it went, and carried with it peoples, Parliaments, 


and Governments. It had grown in England, in Belgium, in Germany, and in 
America. 


“There was but an electric spark wanting in order that this movement might 
become universal, and might extend from one end of the earth to the other. 
They could remain assured that that spark would come—he knew not when or 
how—but it would come in obedience to the force of circumstances, and because 
when a question was ripe it was sure to work out its own solution.” 


Later in the proceedings M. Méline thanked M. Loubet for con- 
senting to remain President (d’honneur) of the League, after 
having attained, as President of the Senate, the highest position 
in France next to the Presidency of the Republic, and thus con- 
tinue to bring to the help of the patriotic work they had in hand 
the force of his character and the authority of his talents. 

Our hopes are to-day greater than in May, 1896, because we 
believe in France that the American presidential election has 
resulted in revealing to Europe generally, and to England in par- 
ticular, the impasse into which gold-monometallism has led the 
world. The heated discussions which accompanied the now 
famous election have shown conclusively that Internationalists are 
far more logical partisans of “sound money” than gold-mono 
metallists, because, with the stable par of exchange which they 
wish to set up, by international agreement between the two 
monetary standards of the world, silver will become again as 
“sound money ” as gold. 

The world possesses about £800,000,000 of gold, and about 
£800,000,000 of silver. It is impossible to force Asia and portions 
of South America, who have no money but silver, to suppress that 
money for the special satisfaction of gold-monometallists. 

This simple statement condemns irrevocably the theory of the 
single gold standard, and ensures ultimately the adhesion to inter- 
national bimetallism of all the great commercial nations of the 
world; for as it is not in their power to suppress one or the other 
of the two monetary metals,their best interests imperatively demand 
that they should reconcile and unite them by an indestructible 
bond. 

EDMOND D’ARTOIS. 
[Assistant General Secretary, French Bimetallic League.) 


Il.— GERMANY, 
Tue gold standard was introduced into Germany almost without 
resistance after the Franco-German War. Germany followed 
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blindly the example of England, and had no conception of the 
world-wide disturbance of which her action proved to be the 
cause, 

Afterwards, when in consequence of the cessation of the coin- 
age of silver by France and the Latin Union, and of the 
German silver sales, the price of silver began to decline, the 
German partisans of the gold standard praised the wisdom of German 
legislators who had anticipated the depreciation of the former 
German standard metal. It was then the fashion to say that 
this depreciation was solely the result of the increased production 
of the white metal, in spite of the fact that in 1873, when the 
decline of the price of silver commenced, the total yearly 
production was only one and a half million kilogrammes, 2e., 
barely sufficient for the requirements of the East and of the Arts. 

One of the few men who at that time had a clear perception of 
the real situation was the late Herr von Dechend, President of the 
Imperial Bank of Germany. He pointed out the dangers of the 
monetary situation to Prince Bismarck, and while in 1878 
Germany still declined to send delegates to the second Paris 
Monetary Conference so as to emphasize her decision to carry the 
gold standard through, she suspended, on Herr von Dechend’s 
advice, in 1879 the silver sales, and thus stopped half way on the 
road to gold. 

The monetary reform lowered silver to the level of token 
money in Germany. Only during the period of transition were 
the thalers to remain full legal tender for three marks. By 
an enactment of 1876, the Federal Council has the power to 
declare the thalers token money whenever the amount in cir- 
culation has been sufficiently reduced. This law, still in force, 
has, so far, never been put into practice. 

From the suspension of the silver sales dates in Germany the 
fight over the monetary standard. The first aim of the gold party 
was to carry the resumption of the silver sales. They have been 
so completely beaten on that point that to-day this danger is 
very remote. After this, the German bimetallists endeavoured to 
push their government to an active bimetallic policy. Currency 
debates in Parliament became a yearly institution since 1880, and 
already in 1885, the agricultural unions began monster petitions 
in favour of bimetallism. But Prince Bismarck, though, as now 
publicly acknowledged, at heart in sympathy with the bimetallists, 
allowed the glory of solving the currency problem to slip from him, 
though he had the opportunity at the Paris Monetary Conference 
of 1881. The reason was partly personal, partly practical. Per- 
sonally, he was influenced by his then Finance Minister, von 
Scholz, who was a strong partisan of gold. Practically, he 
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believed that bimetallism could be carried only in common with 
England, but that England would not herself act till she perceived 
that without her aid the cause of silver was lost. 

The German bimetallists meanwhile adopted more and more 
another standpoint. They declared that Germany need not wait 
for the decision of England. An international agreement between 
the United States, the Latin Union, and Germany would suffice to 
establish a fixed ratio between gold and silver. In that case there 
would be no advantage for England to remain monometallic gold, 
for all other countries would equally enjoy a stable standard. 
Should, however, the opponents of bimetallism be right and 
gold command a premium in the bimetallic countries, this would 
constitute no advantage to, but be to the detriment of, England, 
who would then be the country with the dearest standard, where 
everybody would try to sell, not to buy. English production 
would have no monopoly, but on the contrary be severely handi- 
capped. 

For a decade (since 1885) the German bimetallic party fought 
for this programme. But without success. Neither the Govern- 
ment nor public opinion was won over. No doubt national 
jealousy played its part. “We do not want to take the chestnuts 
out of the fire for England,” the “ English exchanges must not 
enjoy a monopoly in the commerce of the world.” These and 
similar cries, however illogical, influenced especially commercial 
circles, and created a kind of creed that Germany’s commercial 
position would sutier if she abandoned her gold standard without 
England. 

Meanwhile the English Bimetallic League made great progress. 
Mr. Balfour’s speeches in favour of bimetallism were translated 
into German, were largely circulated and made a deep impression. 
The difficulties preceding and following the closing of the Indian 
Mints, and especially the expectation that the election of 1895 
would show a Conservative majority, led the German bimetallists 
to hope for the speedy triumph of bimetallism in England. 

This induced the German bimetallic party to come, in 1895, to 
a compromise with the less decided partisans of monetary reform, 
and to accept the principle of joint action with England. Then 
followed the period of the resolutions by the German Parliament 
and the Prussian Diet in favour of bimetallism. 

All the greater was the joy of the gold party when first,in August, 
1895, Mr. Balfour declared himself against an immediate Monetary 
Conference, and when later, on 17th March, 1896, Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach declared that the English Cabinet was ready to give certain 
concessions, but that the gold standard would be maintained in 
England, and Mr. Balfour himself stated that this must be the 
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attitude of the Government till public opinion made further pro- 
gress. 

Previous to the last-mentioned date the discussions in the 
English and German Parliaments about the Anglo-German 
currency negotiations had shown that the attempt of Germany to 
begin diplomatic action on the question had failed in consequence 
of Lord Salisbury’s attitude, though it seems that Mr. Balfour was 
not aware of certain interviews, and that misunderstandings had 
arisen between Lord Salisbury and Count Hatzfeld, the nature of 
which is not yet quite cleared up. 

There is no question that these events in England have had a 
very detrimental effect on the bimetallic movement inGermany. If 
a gentleman of Mr. Balfour’s clear perception had to declare him- 
self for maintaining the gold standard in England, it is not to be 
wendered if the German Ministers withdrew behind the popular 
ery, “ Bimetallism—but only jointly with England.” 

For the present, therefore, and until there is a change of men 
or circumstances, we cannot look for German initiative nor for 
German participation in an international agreement except jointly 
with England. On the other hand, by the resolutions of the Ger- 
man Parliament, the Prussian State Council, and the Prussian Diet, 
the German Government is bound to use all its means to contribute 
to an international settlement of the currency question. The 
declarations of the Chancellor, Prince Hohenlohe, of February,1896, 
and of the Prussian Finance Minister, Herr von Miquel, of June, 
1896, are clear. Germany will participate in a Monetary Conference 
called by any other Power, and will not, as in 1892, at Brussels, be 
represented by fanatic goldmen, but will contribute to “raising 
and fixing the price of silver” in the same way as England intends 
to do, according to the declarations of the British Cabinet of 17th 
March, 1896. The German Government has not stated what kind 
of concessions it could make. But they may easily be suggested. 
Absorption of the German silver production and increase of the 
silver coinage, for instance. It must also be remembered that 
there still exist 22—23 millions sterling of thalers (inclusive of 
those of Austrian origin) which retain their legal tender power only 
provisionally. To admit their retention and re-coinage into legal 
tender silver marks would be in principle a very important con- 
cession, for later on it would greatly facilitate the final adoption of 
bimetallism by Germany. 

Should, however, England decide for bimetallism, Government, 
Parliament, and public opinion would, in Germany, be bimetallic. 
There would be no necessity even for discussion. For, as far as 
Germany is concerned, the statements contained in No. 22 of 
the publications of the Gold Standard Defence Association are 
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absolutely erroneous—only England blocks the way. Extracts 
from the minutes of the Brussels Conference prove nothing. Just 
as the France of Méline is no longer the France of Tirard, so is 
Germany to-day no longer the Germany of Caprivi. 

To understand the currency movement in Germany it is neces- 
sary to recollect that it has assumed a political character, 
which, by itself, does not belong to it. The first representa- 
tives of bimetallism in Germany were Liberals and Free Traders 
(especially the then leader of the commercial party, Prince- 
Smith). But gradually, principally owing to the influence of 
Bamberger, the gold standard has come to be looked upon as 
Liberal, and bimetallism as “agrarian” or “reactionary.” In no 
country in the world is bimetallism opposed with so much 
vehemence, and so little regard for truth, as in Germany. The 
Liberal, the Free Trade, and of late also the Socialistic Press, 
are unitedly fighting bimetallism ; and to-day the entire Parlia- 
mentary Left is against the double standard, which is represented 
as a means for enabling debtors to repay gold mortgages in depre- 
ciated silver, and for illegitimately enriching American silver mine 
owners. 

But in Germany the Parliamentary Left controls neither Parlia- 
ment nor the Government. The above development is, therefore, 
only partially unfavourable. For it has had the result of rallying 
the Right round bimetallism, which lately has become one of the 
planks of the Conservative platform. The Parliamentary strength 
of the Right is about equal to that of the Left, but the former has 
much more influence with the Government, which finds itself 
generally in opposition to the Liberal Party. Every Ministry has, 
therefore, to consider the opinions of the Right if it wants to avoid 
the fate of the Caprivi Administration, which came to grief, partly 
at least, owing to its attitude at the Brussels Monetary Conference. 

But it is not by accident that the Right is bimetallic. Its power 
is based upon its representing agriculture, and the German land- 
owners consider bimetallism the “Great Remedy” for suffering 
agriculture. The German Agricultural Union supports no candi- 
date who declines to vote for bimetallism. 

This last circumstance is of grest importance with regard to the 
third party, which at present is controlling Parliament, viz., the 
Clerical or Centre Party. They are obliged to remain on good 
terms with the rural voter. It is, therefore, out of question that the 
Centre can support the gold party, which is thus permanently in a 
minority. But, on the other hand, the Centre has not yet joined 
the bimetallists. Among its members there are only a few gold men, 
whilst the bimetallists are numerous, decided, and increasing in 
number. The pamphlet of Archbishop Walsh, translated by von 
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Kardorff, has won many adherents for bimetallism among the Cleri- 
cals. The position, therefore, is as follows: A majority in favour 
of bimetallism, but no open declaration of policy, as the leaders 
desire the Party to vote solid. As long, therefore, as the bimetal- 
lists in Parliament proceed carefully they have the support of the 
Centre and thus command a majority, but they cannot advance 
beyond the point where the Centre follows. The policy of the 
Centre Party in the currency question has been clearly defined by 
its leader, Dr. Lieber, during one of the late debates. The Centre 
desires that Germany co-operates honestly and loyally in an in- 
ternational settlement, and that it appears with “ good intentions ” 
at the next Monetary Conference. 

Should such a Conference take place the German Parliament 
can therefore be relied upon as a strong supporter. Till then 
there will probably be a pause in the Battle of the Standards in 
Germany, dictated by the above described singular conditions in 
Parliament. It is to be hoped and desired that this pause will 
not be of long duration. It is for Germany of great political as 
well as economic importance that an end be put to the discontent 
of Germany’s greatest industry, agriculture. If bimetallism fails, 
there may be an attempt to attain this object by increased pro- 
tective duties. Nothing is, therefore, more remarkable than the 
support given to the gold standard by the Free Traders, for, as per- 
ceived years ago by Seyd, Wolowski, and Laveleye, the gold standard 
is the father of Protection, and may yet become the father of pro- 
hibitionism. 

Orro ARENDT. 


(Member of Prussian Diet ; Honorary Secretary, 
German Bimetallic League.) 


I11.—GREAT BRITAIN. 

Two very remarkable statements bearing on this subject have 
lately appeared in print. One is an article in The Times of the 
8th January, the other is leatlet No. 22 of the Gold Standard Defence 
Association. The Times pays graceful honour to the ability and 
attainments of the late General Walker, and offers a kindly 
welcome to Senator Wolcott, who is supposed to have come to 
England to plead for the good-will of this country to the cause 
which the General had so much at heart, and so ably advocated— 
the cause of bimetallism ; but throws the coldest of water on any 
hopes which the Senator might be supposed to entertain. The 
leaflet comments on statements by Mr. Balfour and others that in 
this matter it is “England that blocks the way,” and ends with a 
statement of its own, that “ the inevitable and resistless tendency 
of events is against bimetallism.” 
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In this paper I propose to examine briefly the opinions which 
these very confident writers express. 

General Walker, we are told, would certainly, if he had 
lived to come again to England, have found men of business 
and economists more hostile to bimetallism than at the 
date of his last speech here. Something has happened since then. 
The contest in the United States has been a warning, and 
its result a relief. They are the more convinced that the English 
system of a sole gold standard is the only safe system, the only 
system justified by both theory and practice, and rejoice to find 
that the United States are still persistently of that mind. It isa 
pity that we are not told which of our economists—all bimetallists 
up to that time—have seen the error of their ways; which men of 
business have repented of their strange belief that it was for the 
advantage of trade, and therefore of themselves, that a par of 
exchange should exist, giving them and the countries with which 
they deal a common measure of value. I have not observed that 
even among bankers, and among the merchants who have no 
direct dealings with silver-using countries, and who have no 
practical knowledge of the meaning of the words “par of ex- 
change,” has there been any renewed enthusiasm for the monetary 
system which makes that par impossible. I must confess that 
though I do not know them they may yet exist; but while their 
names and arguments are concealed, and the existence of either is 
only asserted in the vague utterances of a leading article, I must 
conclude that De non apparentibus et non existentibus eadem est 
ratio. 

Yes, something ws happened since the date of General Walker's. 
speech. The Battle of the Standards and the victory of sound 
money. Not at all that I wish to say that Mr. Bryan’s platform, 
so far as it advocated a system intended to maintain the parity 
between gold and silver, was unsound money. It was sound 
enough in that main principle, and only less stable than it might 
have been because it sinned against the canon, “ Union is strength.” 
That which won was the cause of real sound money—not, as some 
London newspaper writers were willing to believe (writers who, 
Americanis ipsis Americaniores, knew so much better than 
Americans what was good for America, and what she desired), the 
English gold-and-gold-only-as-the-sole-legal-tender, but that which 
is now by common consent summed up in the awkward word, bi- 
metallism—tree coinage of gold and silver at a settled ratio into 
full legal tender money. 

Perhaps, before long, our newspaper and leaflet writers may 
come to understand that when Major McKinley declared that he 
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pledged himself to promote international bimetallism, he meant 
what he said, and not what they wished hiin to say. 

Whether Senator Wolcott represents him I don’t venture to 
guess; what the Senator himself desires is rather for him to 
declare than for me to conjecture, but when we are told that he 
“cannot answer the first questions put to him by English bankers 
and traders,” I shall know better what to think of the assertion 
when I hear what the questions are, and what he has to say to 
them. I believe he is a very able man, and that his answers to 
any questions on the subject are likely to be very definite. My 
own experience is that our opponents are very shy indeed of 
putting any definite questions at all; that, if at any time they 
chance to do so, they either don’t read the answers, or carefully 
abstain from replying. 

“No public man of standing,” we are told, “whatever his theoreti- 
cal views, would think this an opportune time for mooting the ques- 
tion, and this opinion will subsist so long as bimetallism is dropped 
or revived, according to the exigencies of Party politics.” 

Well, I don’t think anyone will assert that this month of 
February is the most opportune time for mooting the question ; 
but it is a very short month, and I think that neither I nor the 
writer of those words need be surprised if when March enables 
Mr. McKinley to carry out his St. Louis programme, he should 
think that the opportune time has come. There will be no ques- 
tion of the exigencies of Party politics, because there will be no 
body in Ameriéa desirous of opposing him ; no question of “drop- 
ping” that which no Party of any numerical account opposes ; no 
question of “reviving” a policy which is, I am sure, already 
thoroughly alive. The cause of national bimetallism was defeated 
at the election, but the cause of international bimetallism was 
victorious, and if that should be carried into action there could 
be no opposition to it, on the part of the friends of national 
bimetallism, seeing that it would give all that they could 
desire. 

But we are told that whatever may be the case in America, in 
England there is no such desire: that where we bimetallists have 
looked for progress we have found retrogression, that our de- 
fenders are lukewarm and our cause hopeless. 

[ have not observed it; but I may be wrong, and I will en- 
deavour to correct myself by looking back at the history of the 
question and tracing in order of time the steps of the “deca- 
dence ” of bimetallism. 

When I first gave my attention to it after the Paris Conference 
of 1878, of which I was a member, no words could be too strong to 
express the wrath of the modern economists of that date, who had 
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not had time to take in the economical effects, present and to 
come, of the suspension of the French law of 1803, nor to ap- 
preciate the salutary effect of that law in counteracting our un- 
fortunate demonetization of silver in 1816. Bimetallism was “a 
craze ” (it is still a “craze” when a monometallist has nothing else 
to say). Its adherents were “ on a par with squarers of the circle, 
or assertors of the flatness of the earth,” as someone with splendid 
arrogance declared, thus condemning as fools all French financiers 
till 1873, all English financiers from 1666, and contemptuously 
ignoring the wisdom of Locke and Newton, Somers and Montague, 
the last two being those statesmen who, working on the lines 
drawn by the two philosophers, perfected the English system of 
bimetallism ; thus finding out, as Macaulay says, “the pure gold 
of scientific truth.” 

But the bimetallists were not dismayed by the trenchant 
sarcasin of Dr. Giffen. Statesmen began to consider the matter, 
so as to discover the cause of a constant decline in prices, and of 
the depression of trade and agriculture. Other statesmen pre- 
ferred to leave the matter unconsidered ; to deny the depression, 
and to appoint Royal Commissions to ascertain the cause of its 
existence ; to deny that the breaking of the tie between the pre- 
cious metals produced any evil, and to appoint another Royal 
Commission to examine into the evil and consider the remedies 
proposed for it. 

This last Commission, composed of twelve able men, reported 
unanimously that the evils were great, were traceable to the causes 
alleged, and would be alleviated by the suggested remedy— 
bimetallism ; though two out of the twelve doubted the perman- 
ency of the alleviation, and with four others reported against the 
change; one of these four having since openly declared that those 
who voted for its adoption had the best reason. 

But the strength of the prejudice was too great, and there were 
still to be found statesmen who, like Louis X VL. “had learned 
nothing and forgotten nothing,” who still built their faith upon 
the imperfect information of Lord Liverpool, and the monetary 
economics of a time when the morhus numericus which he had 
brought into the land was made temporarily harmless, and its 
symptoms obscured, by the antidote of the French law. These 
were never tired of telling us that as cheapness was the swinmum 
bonum, a continuous fall of prices was the thing to be desired ; that 
the par of exchange was—no; they for once were modest, and, as 
they did not understand the phrase, said nothing about it—that 
gold, the value of which had varied enormously (in terms of com- 
modities) while silver (in the same terms) has remained steady, is 
the least variable of substances, and the only one fitted to be a 
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monetary standard. N.B.—Locke said gold was not at all fitted for 
that purpose; but what did Locke know about it, compared with Mr. 
E. W. Beckett or Mr. Brodie-Hoare (of whose motions, or intended 
motions, in Parliament I will speak presently), or the writer of the 
pamphlet to which I have referred, who conceives of himself as 
speaking in the name of “the’common-sense of Europe and its 
practical experience ” ? 

Nothing, then, was to be hoped from statesinen such as I have 
described, but there was another force to be reckoned with; there 
was the “common-sense ” of their constituents, the people of the 
United Kingdom, who themselves felt the pinch of hampered 
trade. We shall see how the results of their “ practical experience ” 
was reflected on the Parliamentary Debates, and on the statesmen 
who led them. It will be very easy to discover whether the cause 
of bimetallism has been advancing or receding in this last decade. 

Srace I. In 1889 the question seemed sufficiently matured 
to be brought before the House of Commons, and Mr. Chaplin 
moved :—* To call attention to the Report of the Royal Commission 
appointed to enquire into the recent changes in the relative 
value of the precious metals; and to move that this House con- 
siders that the recent divergence in the value of the precious 
metals is prejudicial in the highest degree to the finances and the 
Government of India, and that it seriously adds to the difticulties 
of trade between the United Kingdom and countries which possess 
a silver standard ; it is further of opinion that the divergence has 
been primarily due to the monetary changes which occurred upon 
the Continent, and to the abandonment of the bimetallic system 
which had prevailed in certain European countries prior to 1873 ; 
it has also viewe:l with great regret the recent and prolonged de- 
pression in trade and agriculture, and the consequent irregularity of 
employment for vast numbers of the population to which it believes 
that these changes have contributed in a material degree; and it 
therefore urges on Her Majesty’s Government the importance of 
consulting the chief commercial nations, such as Germany and the 
United States, together with France and the other countries which 
comprise the Latin Union, as to their readiness to join with 
the United Kingdom in a conference for the purpose of considering 
whether and how far a bimetallic system can be re-established by 
international agreement in the interest of all the nations and com- 
munities concerned.” The motion would have no doubt been re- 
jected :; but the debate stood adjourned by the forms of the House. 

SracE II. In April the following year Mr. Samuel Smith (Mem- 
ber for Flintshire) moved :—“ That in the opinion of this House, 
the evils which have resulted from the divergence in the relative 
value of silver and gold following the monetary changes which 
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took place in Europe in 1873, can best be dealt with by a Con- 
ference of the Chief Commercial Nations of the World called to 
consider whether a bimetallic system can be re-established by 
International agreement in the interest of all the nations con- 
cerned,” which was defeated by a large majority—183 to 87. 

SracE III. Three years after—February, 1893—Sir Henry 
Meysey-Thompson (Member for Handsworth) moved the follow- 
ing resolution :—“ That in view of the growing divergence of value 
between gold and silver, and the serious evils resulting therefrom, 
this House urges Her Majesty’s Government to use its utmost 
influence to procure the reassembly of the Monetary Conference, 
and to impress upon our representatives the immediate necessity 
of finding some effective remedy in concert with other nations,’ 
which was beaten in a much larger House by a smaller majority. 
An amendment, proposed by Mr. E. Beckett (Member for Whitby), 
from the point of view of a country banker, being carried by 231 
to 150, with the help of Sir W. Harcourt and the Government, 
who made it a Party question. 

Stace IV. Mr. Samuel Smith, no wise discouraged by these 
results, but too confident of keeping a House, saw a like motion 
counted out on the 4th of May, 1894. 

Stace V. On the 16th of February, 1895, Mr. R. L. Everett 
(Member for Woodbridge) moved :—* That this House regards with 
increasing apprehension the constant fluctuations and the growing 
divergence in the relative value of gold and silver, and heartily 
concurs in the recent expressions of opinion on the part of the 
Government of France, and the Government and Parliament of 
Gsermany, as to the serious evils resulting therefrom. It therefore 
urges upon Her Majesty’s Government the desirability of co- 
operating with other Powers in an international conference for the 
purpose of considering what measures can be taken to remove or 
mitigate these evils,’ and Mr. Chaplin seconded him. Sir 
William Harcourt, Chancellor of the Exchequer and Leader 
of the House, made a vehement “ nolwinus leges Anglie mutari” 
speech, eagerly swallowing the absurdities and fathering the 
fallacies brought forward by Attwood in 1826. He denounced 
bimetallism, and—accepted the motion. A general election was 
imminent, and—prudence was the better part of valour. The 
motion, couched in more decided terms than that on which Mr. 
Smith’s was beaten in 1890, was carried unanimously, Mr. Brodie 
Hoare (member for Hampstead), a banker, dealing therefore only 
with the counters, while merchants play the game, had prepared 
an amendment (much in the same terms as Mr. Beckett's), but 
thought it safer to withdraw it sub sclentio. 

Srace VI. The expected general election had taken place, and 
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the constituencies had spoken their minds on this and other 
things. Mr. H. Whiteley (Member for Ashton), on March 17th, 
1896, moved that “ This House is of opinion that the instability of 
the relative value of gold and silver since the action of the Latin 
Union in 1873 has proved injurious to the best interests of this 
country, and urges upon the Government the advisability of doing 
all in their power to secure by international agreement a stable 
monetary par of exchange between gold and silver.” 

This resolution was unanimously adopted by the House of Com- 
mons without amendment or division; and it will be enough to 
compare Stage VI. with Stages I. and II. to be satisfied that the 
alleged decline of interest in bimetallism is a vain imagination.* 

A few words may, however, be said about the speech made by 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
accepting the motion, both as to his promise and his proviso. 

The promise was that, recognizing that the events of 1873 were 
injurious to the interests of this country, he was desirous to come 
to an agreement with the other great Powers, and would do all he 
could that should conduce to it, i.e, that he would renew the 
promises of 1881, would open the Indian Mints, and do any other 
things that would tend to re-knit the tie between gold and silver; 
so only (and this was his proviso) that he did not depart from the 
gold standard of the United Kingdom. 

As to the standard, I am quite content with the gold standard, 
even as Locke, Newton, and Harris were contented with the silver 
standard, but they contended that gold also must be coined as 
full legal tender money at a fixed ratio; and I ask that, gold being 
the standard, silver should be treated now as gold was then. As 
Harris said, “Whatever laws you make, silver will still be the 
standard,” for people thought their monetary thoughts in silver. 
So now, gold being the money of our monetary thoughts, gold will 
be always in that sense our standard, whatever laws we make. 

I must still hold to the belief that the wisest course for Eng- 
Jand’s commerce is that our agreement with other nations should 
be a perfect and equal one, and that whereas Lord Liverpool 
thought that even under the difficulties of divergent ratios Eng- 
land was able to choose and keep gold asthe money most in use,” 
I am sure that we, with a ratio identical with that of our neigh- 
bours, could quite certainly provide ourselves with whichever 
money-metal we found most suitable to our needs. 


* T have not gone into details as to the progress of bimetallism throughout the 
country, but | cannot refrain from making reference to the great and growing 
interest of the working classes in the question—a fact which is strikingly demon- 
s'rated by the recent contribution of £500 to the funds of the Bimetallic League 
by the United Textile Factory Workers, one of our largest labour organizations. 
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But if prejudice is too strong to allow of such perfect agreement 
‘at present, it is highly satisfactory to know that Sir Michael, 
with the full assent of the House of Commons, will do all that 
can be done to promote a monetary agreement between the other 
great commercial nations. 

I have no doubt at all that France and the United States agree- 
ing together could themselves maintain a bimetallic law; but for 

-the greater certainty and confidence it would be reasonable that 
they should ask for our co-operation, and I suppose that of Ger- 
many also; and, if it cannot be given in full, then as amply as 
possible. I would suggest, therefore, that besides the offers of 1881, 
it might be advantageous for Government to consider other addi- 
tional plans—such as Mr. Goschen’s for silver notes, Huskisson’s 
plan,and the Duke of Wellington’s, these last “doing something for 
silver,” but freeing Mr. Alfred Rothschild trom the chimerical 
dread of being “ paid in wagon-loads,” and other people from the 
fear of wearing out their pockets with silver crowns. 

No general Monetary Conference is needed for this, but only 
friendly negotiations between the four Governments. 

I have been so much taken up with the thought of the serious 
and practical part of this problem that I have quite forgotten the 
Gold Standard Defence Association. 

But their leaflets, with their contradictory and mutually 
<lestructive arguments, have been so useful to our cause, that I 
don’t desire to be hard on them. Nevertheless, 1 would point out 
that opinions expressed by distinguished foreigners in 1892 are 
not a proof that the same opinions are held by other people of the 
same nations in 1897; and that I am more inclined to accept the 
testimony of French, German, and American statesmen of the 
present time than that of the delegates of 1892, even though 
backed, as the Association tells us, by the puissant force of San 
Domingo. 

ALDENHAM. 
[President, British Bimetallie League.) 
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THE REBELLION IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


Ar this crisis, when the development of Japan is attracting public 
attention, the following paragraph in a recent issue of The St. 
Jumes Gazette would be highly instructive were it based on rea} 
fact. That journal says :— 


**This revolt, jin fact, is really a consequence, to some extent, of the rising 
power of Japan in Far Eastern waters. Having acquired Formosa and become 
ambitious of a territorial and commercial empire, the eyes of the Japanese have 
lately been eagerly directed towards the next islands to the south ; and the weak- 
ness of Spain is regarded as the opportunity of Japan. But it is quite anothe 
matter whether the European Powers will take the same view.” 


Those who have been long resident in the Far East and are 
well informed on the subject do not take that view at all. 
From the facts which I am about to give regarding this rebellion 
it will be clearly seen that the above statement is merely a 
hypothetical conjecture. 

A plot was formed, at the instance of rich Chinese half-breeds, 
to murder all the Europeans, The priests choose to call this 
secret society “freemasonry,” whilst the conspirators themselves 
style their body the “Autipunan,” which simply means the 
“League.” Each member, on being sworn in, made the “blood 
compact,” which consists of an incision in the arin or leg 
whence the blood was taken with which to inscribe the roli 
of brotherhood. The general massacre of whites was to have 
taken p’ace on the night of the 20th August last, but at almost 
the last hour a woman came to Father Mariano Gil, the parish 
priest of Tondo—a suburb of Manila—and paved the way for 
a repentant member of the League to make his full confession 
of the plot under a promise of immunity from punishment. The 
promise was given and the confession made. An hour afterwards 
the civil guard was on the track of the principal leaders of 
the movement. Three hundred known malcontents were arrested 
in a few hours in the capital and adjacent provinces of Bulacan 
and Pampanga, and further arrests havirg since been effected 
daily, the Manila prisons are over-crowded with suspects and. 
proved delinquents. Room for more is being made by the period-. 
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ical shipping off of batches of prisoners to the Caroline Islands, 
Mindanao Island, Fernando Po, and other distant possessions. 
I have just learnt from the secretary of the military court that 
at this moment there are 4,377 individuals awaiting trial by 
court-martial. Many of the richest men in the’colony, the leaders 
of Manila society, such as it is, figure amongst the promoters of 
this conspiracy. Pedro Rojas, a wealthy Chinese half-caste and 
popularly supposed to be the prime mover of the rebellion, ac- 
cepted the hospitality of the Governor-General in his palace only 
forty-eight hours before the hour destined to witness the general 
massacre. The most curious fact—which no one dares to discuss 
in public—is that this man, denounced by all, was allowed to 
quietly leave the colony. He embarked in a steamer, ostensibly 
for Spain, but left it at Singapore and is supposed to be residing 
in some Asiatic port to watch events. The arch-agitator, José 
Rizal, who had been purging himself of his former misdemeanours 
by a two years’ banishinent to the south, was sent as a prisoner 
to Spain, where he was confined in the Catalunian fortress of 
Montjuich for a few days and then shipped back to Manila for 
trial. 

It appears that some months ago a deputation of Philippine 
natives went to Japan and presented a petition to the Mikado, 
praying his Majesty to annex these islands. The petition was 
signed, it is said, by 5,000 natives and half-breeds. The Japanese 
(sovernment, far from regarding the troubled condition of Spanish 
affairs as their opportunity, forwarded the petition to the Spanish 
ésoverninent, thus the names of 5,000 disatfected persons became 
known to the authorities here and were inscribed in their Black 
Book. No measures, however, were taken until the storm was 
about to burst. Intense excitement prevailed amongst the 
Europeans as the names of the 300 arrested were disclosed, tor 
they were mostly individuals known to us personally or by repute. 
But since then three months have lingered on, with the daily 
arrests of so many men of position that we are prepared to meet 
the most startling event with perfect equanimity. 

On the 23rd of August the leading newspaper of Manila pub- 
lished a stirring article, ringing with high patriotism, which con- 
«<luded with an appeal to the Spaniards to go en ntsse to Govern- 
ment House the next day to discuss a proposal for extraordinary 
measures. They closed their offices and shops and went. It 
looked liked a Sunday or a three-cross saint day. The Governor- 
‘General refused to receive them, and fined the newspaper $500, 
which was raised at once by public subscription. Indignation was 
openly expressed. A cablegram was sent to the Home Govern- 
ment asking for one thousand troops, &c. The reply cam 
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advising the immediate dispatch of 2,000 men, two millions of 
cartridges, 6,000 Remington rifles, and the gunboats Isla de Luzon 
and Isla de Cuba. Every fortnight, indeed, has brought fresh 
supplies of troops, which now make a total in the colony of about 
10,000 Spanish regulars under arins. 

On the 26th of August one thousand rebels appeared at Colocan, 
four miles from Manila. They murdered some Chinese and took 
others prisoners. They were held back by the gendarmerie until 
reinforcements of cavalry came from the capital, but just before the 
squadron of troops arrived the rebels fled. The cavalry scoured 
the district and returned to Manila the next day. I saw them 
pass over the Bridge of Spain. There was tremendous excitement. 
Groups formed{about the Escolta—the principal business street— 
discussing the situation. For days no one met another without 
having some news, real or imaginary, to disclose. Business was, 
and still is, much interrupted. Market people, washmen, traders 
of all sorts from outside, were afraid to venture along the ap- 
proaches to the city. Two days passed—three days passed, and 
there was really no fresh event. The nervous tension of the 
amazed population began to slacken. <A reaction set in, and 
whilst precautions were discussed and everybody was prepared 
to say what he should do, the Colocan onslaught began to be 
talked of as a mere filibustering expedition which would break up 
at the first smell of powder, and simply go to swell the ranks of 
the ever-existing brigand bands. The Governor-General refused 
to proclaim martial law. The circumstances were declared to be 
not sufficiently grave to warrant that measure being taken, and 
the public were settling down into a state of acquiescence with 
that view when, like a bombshell, the news of a far more serious 
raid fell upon*Manila. On Sunday, 30th of August, before day- 
break, the rebels again concentrated at San Juan del Monte, four 
miles from the city walls. An artilleryman was murdered, and 
an attempt was made to seize the powder-magazine, whilst 
several of the loyalists were wounded as they were throwing the 
powder and shot into a creek to avoid their capture. Large 
forces of cavalry and infantry were sent out, and a battle was. 
fought just outside the town of San Juan del Monte. The rebels 
lost eighty killed on the field. They then retreated towards the 
Pasig River, where gunboats were in waiting. A volley drove 
them farther up the banks and, in their despair, completely 
routed as they were, they took to canoes and tried to get up the 
river into the Lake of Bay. The gendarmerie, however, was. 
waiting for them in ambush on the opposite shore, and, as the 
rebels attempted to pass, the guards fired upon them ; the canoes. 
were upset in the confusion which ensued, and the loss of the 
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rebels in and near the river is estimated at fifty. Soon after 
sunrise the next day I visited the battletield and saw a number of 
rebel corpses lying just where they fell. The town of San Juan 
del Monte was completely deserted by its inhabitants. The 
leaders of this encounter were taken prisoners, and the same day 
martial law was proclaimed in Manila and seven other provinces. 
The drawbridges at the city gates were put in readiness—the 
undergrowth which had sprung up in indolent luxuriance around 
the approaches was cleared away—the Spanish civilians were 
called to arms, and cavalry and infantry volunteer corps were 
hastily formed. The extent of the conspiracy and its ramifica- 
‘ions had not yet come to light, and when the half-breed residents 
4{ the capital and suburbs offered themselves as volunteers to 
form fresh corps, their services were accepted, with the curious 
subsequent result that many of them were found to be rebels in 
disguise. It was clearly evident by the incision of the “blood 
compact ” seen on their arms or legs. 

In Pasig, up the river, about one thousand rebels threatened 
the civil guard and the parish priest, who all fled for safety up the 
belfry tower. In Pandacan, opposite the foreign club, on the 
other side of the river, some four hundred rebels attacked the 
town, pillaged the church and chased the parish priest up the 
belfry tower. Troops were sent in pursuit, and the insurgents 
were repulsed at the sacrifice of one European sergeant killed and 
several native troopers wounded. In Nueva Ecija, some fifty 
iniles north of Manila, the Governor of the province, who had 
recently returned to his post, for I lunched with him only about a 
fortnight before, was attacked. The few resident Europeans took 
refuge in the Government House, and would have fared badly, 
surrounded as they were by a thousand bloodthirsty natives, but 
tor the opportune arrival of five hundred troops. The enemy was 
surprised and outflanked by the regulars, who dispersed in all 
directions those whom they could not kill. In the provinces 
immediately to the north of Manila a score of bloody combats 
have taken place in which the rebels have always been defeated 
with losses. The consternation produced in the European weaker 
sex is appalling; two Spanish ladies have gone mad; one of them 
I have seen several times at a friend’s house. Hundreds of 
natives from the suburbs have crowded into the walled city. The 
Governor-General and staff have taken up their quarters here. 
(Quite three thousand Chinese and a number of Spanish families 
have taken flight to Hong Kong since the rebellion broke out. 
During the first fortnight following the opening of hostilities the 
increase in the floating population of the city was ascertained 
to be equal to 50 per cent. of the domiciled residents. There are 
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specific reasons for having investigated this fact. Among the 
different phases of insidiousness inborn in this race of natives 
there is that of endeavouring to ward off suspicion by close 
association with the intended victim or adversary. This habit is 
well known to long-resident Europeans. Thus, whilst most of the 
transient population were peaceful citizens, not a few amongst 
them were affiliated to the “blood compact,” and the Spanish 
volunteers have done excellent service in effecting their capture. 

The rebels are now in complete possession of the whole province 
of Cavite—which adjoins Manila province—except the arsenal 
town of Cavite itself and the surrounding villages within a radius 
of four miles. At Novaleta, near Cavite, situated only six miles 
across the Bay from Manila, the captain of the civil guard was 
killed and his wife and children were ruthlessly murdered, not in 
the heat of the fray, but later on in cold blood. At Naig, down 
the Cavite coast, the lieutenant of the civil guard fell a victim. 
Then the savage horde, thirsting for blood and ebullient with the 
fever of success, seized the deceased lieutenant’s wife and daughter 
—a charming girl of eleven summers. They ravished the child to 
death, and were digging a pit in which to bury the mother alive 
when happily they were interrupted in their hideous work; the 
lady being rescued and disguised in native attire, was brought to 
Manila. 

Meanwhile the rebels seized large stores of rice and live stock, 
and fortified themselves in the estate house of a religious corpora- 
tion at Imus. Several Spanish priests had taken refuge there, 
and thirteen of them fell into the hands of the insurgents. The 
eruelties inflicted on these priests were of a most revolting 
character. One was cut up piece by piece, another was hacked 
about terribly, then covered with petroleum and fired; another 
was placed on a spit by a bamboo being passed through the 
length of his body, bathed with petroleum and roasted. All over 
the districts held by them they have committed a number 
of similar excesses. In the Province of Batangas, which adjoins 
that of Cavite, the rebels took several towns, and have now 
established their headquarters at a place near Silan, situated at 
the foot of a high mountain called the Sungay, the spurs of which 
extend for a few miles towards the beautiful Lake of Taal. In 
one of the ravines, inaccessible to Europeans, resides a rebel chief 
—the Generalissimo Emilio, with his staff of braves. There he 
holds in captivity a Spanish planter, an army lieutenant, a Spanish 
priest, one trooper, and two Spanish ladies. Spies report that they 
are well treated. The priest is ailowed to pray, the planter is 
put to tailoring, and the lieutenant and trooper have to forge 
lance-heads, The generalissino dons the stolen, richly-embroidered 
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sacerdotal vestments when he reviews his followers daily, and 
as he walks about his camp he is regaled by melodious strains 
-of music from a bamboo band, whilst on his return to his hut 
maidens intercept him, and on bended knee offer him the native 
‘solace of betel-nut. In his hut, every twenty-four hours he goes 
through a little performance of invoking the aid of a spirit, and 
then swallows an anting-anting pill which renders him in- 
‘vulnerable for the next day. 

The total number of rebels in arms in the whole Island of 
Luzow amounts now to about 40,000, of which about 5,000 are 
armed with rifles, mostly of the Maiiser type. The rest carry 
‘bowie-knives, spears, and the bamboo-lance—a most formidable 
weapon, as good as any bayonet. They have also a few old 
‘cannon, a large number of new ones which they have cast from 
the church bells, and a battery of mitrailleuse mortars which they 
have ingeniously constructed from cast-iron water-pipes. They 
have fortified themselves, and remain in undisturbed possession 
-of San Mateo, Angat, Imus, and Novaleta. The Spaniards have 
-established a camp within three-quarters of a mile from the rebel 
trenches of Novaleta, four miles from Cavite. I went out to this 
-camp last week with some officers, and passed the night there. 
There were 3,500 infantry and artillerymen, with two mortars and 
five large cannon, the trenches, moats, and stockades all well con- 
structed. On the 10th inst. an attack was made from this camp 
on the rebel trenches of Novaleta, but the Spaniards met with a 
severe reverse. One-third of a native regiment was mown down, 
about sixty Spaniards were killed, and the wounded were about 
fifty in number. With the exception of the flying column ot 
Major Lopez Arteaga in Bulacan province, the Spaniards are simply 
«keeping the enemy at bay until the arrival of the Messiah about 
the 5th of next month. General Polavieja is on his way with 
about 500 more troops, and 2,000 following up. Governor-General 
Ramon Blanco will then retire, and if his successor maintains the 
reputation he justly acquired in Cuba as a great soldier, 
there will be an end to this rebellion within four months. At 
fust sight it would appear that the Spaniards are already in 
sufficient force to attack the insurgents everywhere. The fact 
is that a complete triumph over the rebels and a crushing defeat 
of them on the field and in their strongholds would secure only 
.a temporary peace unless the attacking party consisted of over- 
whelming numbers who, after the rout, could divide off into 
flying columns in pursuit of the enemy and cut off their retreat 
‘to the mountain fastnesses. Again, the faintest reverse to Spanish 
-arms draws a further host of rebels into the field. There are 
‘thousands of sympathizers in the background who have not the 
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courage to join in the struggle whilst it still remains in the 
balance. I have just finished my five months’ tour over the 
principal islands of this archipelago as far as ‘340 miles south 
and 80 miles north of the capital, and I believe I have grasped 
the general feeling. The rebels being in great force both north 
and south of Manila, and in each direction within three hours” 
march of the capital, a small minority of Europeans entertain 
a fear that the rebels may eventually take the city. I am not. 
of that opinion myself, but I attended the meeting, to which 
I was kindly invited, on the 18th inst., at one of the English 
Banks, to concert the measures to be taken for the defence 
of British lives should the rebels come in. H.B.M. warships. 
Red pole and Daphne and five other foreign men-o’-war are lying 
in the port watching events, whilst another British cruiser is now 
on her way from Hong Kong. 

From the confessions of the conspirators under trial we have: 
some curious and interesting details. A Chinese half-caste was. 
to be King of Manila; the half-caste son of a Chinese coolie 
was to be King of Cavite; a little Manila tailor was to be Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; a half-caste lawyer—who, fortunately 
for himself, died a month before the rebellion broke out—was. 
the chosen Minister of Justice, and so forth. 

Under the martial law proclaimed on the 30th of August, 
the four rebel leaders in the San Juan del Monte battle, namely,, 
Sancho Valenzuela (a fibre rope manufacturer in fairly good 
position), Peralta, Sarmiento, and another were executed on the 
4th of September. The sentence was carried out on the fashion- 
able promenade by the seashore, called the Luneta. Three sides 
of a square were formed by 500 regular troops and 1,500 Spanish 
and half-caste volunteers, the fourth side being the open sea- 
beach. The condemned men walked from the chapel where 
they were confined after sentence was passed, accompanied by 
two Franciscan and two Austin friars. They evinced no emotion. 
They were pinioned; their sentence was read to them and they 
were made to kneel on the ground in a row. Then, amidst 
an impressive stillness, a military officer, at the head of sixteen 
Spanish soldiers, marched round the three sides of the square, 
stopping at each corner to proclaim aloud the formula, “In the 
name of the King! whosoever shall raise his voice to crave 
clemency for the condemned shall suffer death.” The soldiers 
were filed off in fours behind the culprits, into each of whom a 
volley of four shots was fired from the back. The majesty of 
the law had been vindicated, and we withdrew from the gloomy 
scene in silence. There have since been four more executions 
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in Manila, and in Cavite a batch of thirteen rebel chiefs, mostly 
Chinese half-breeds, were put to death in a similar manner. 

It is twenty-four years since the last movement was directed 
against established authority, but it was confined to Cavite town 
and arsenal, and speedily quelled. Four native priests paid the 
penalty of their intrepidity on the scaffold, and amongst their 
supporters who were banished, one, at least, holds a very good 
position in London, I have known him personally for the last 
sixteen years. The grounds of discontent in that case were the 
same as in this, and, whilst I abstain from venturing an opinion 
on the allegations of the natives, I will narrate them, together 
with the counter-arguments of the Spaniards in favour of the 
policy which causes so much strife. 

As a prelude I must explain that the government of these 
islands is theocratic ; the governmental machinery is indeed secular. 
but the wire-pullers of the policy under which the colony is ruled 
are the religious corporations. No important step is taken with- 
out their assent: no drastic reform is introduced without their 
acquiescence; no functionary, from the highest to the lowest, is. 
permitted to retain his post from the moment he ceases to be a 
persona grata in theocratic circles.* Whilst all Spaniards pay 
homage, more or less conscientiously, to that power, they are not 
unanimous in appreciating its benefit to the State. Its con- 
scientious supporters are, in fact, a very small minority, but 
to-day material wealth is the instrument with which, in high 
political Madrid ciJferies, the fingers that would pen a decree 
against that power are gilded. The sophism advanced in the 
metropolis, to cover appearances, is that mild persuasive paternal 
religious influence is far more effective in counteracting the 
savage instincts of the native and promoting urbane citizenship. 
than the sterner methods of civil and military government. The 
theory is beautiful, but when and where in this colony has that 
sublime ascendancy had the alleged effect without the sword 
gleaming in the rear? Abolish the gendarmerie, and the provinces. 
would swarm with brigand bands. It is what is happening now 
in Negros, the richest sugar-producing island, whence the armed 
forces have been temporarily withdrawn for service at the seat of 
war. 

What the natives rebel against is theocratic government 
altogether. The initial cause of this rising, like that of 1872, is. 
their hatred of the priests. Their fundamental object is to oust 
the friars. They interpret their paternal solicitude as tyranny. 
They conform, for peace sake, to what is required of them by the 

* Vide, The Philippine Islands, published by Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 
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Church ; they respect her servant in his sacerdotal function, and 
as such they make him obeisance, but, in his secular character, 
they rebel against his unrestrained will, his alleged exactions, 
discourtesy and, above all, his uncontrolled inquisitorial dominion 
as a government agent, on whose arbitrary denunciation any 
native, rich or poor, is banished from his family and his home 
broken up without the chance of appeal. They rebel against these 
acts themselves and against the constant fear of them. Since 
1872 they have learnt that the expulsion of the friars, as their 
single aim, cannot possibly be attained, so they now go farther ; 
they link on to their programme, only as a means to the first end, 
the annihilation of all the white race in the islands. 

As in all separatist risings against Spain, the half-breeds (in this 
case, Chinese) are the organizers. The thoroughbred native would 
never dream of such schemes if left alone. Even now the rank 
and file of the rebels have probably no idea that they are fighting 
for any principle at all. The ball of revolt is set rolling; high 
principle is non-existent in the masses; the long-desired oppor- 
tunity is taken to indulge in a gory revel—a free, rollicking, un- 
fettered reversion to savagery, which they heartily enjoy. What 
the lowest class want is to be as free as a bird, and have no 
government at all. What the highest class would be satisfied 
with would be the exclusion of the regular clergy from the bene- 
ices. The organizers could hardly check the undisciplined 
masses, now let loose, if they wished, although they are morall; 
and legally responsible for what they promote. Hence we have 
what would appear like another link to their programme, namely, 
the torturing of friars, the ravishing of white women, and all those 
horrors which are, in reality, more the outcome of unbridled 
instincts than preconcerted measures. 

This is the state of social advancement after three and a quarter 
centuries of European dominion. Both priest and layman have 
failed to win the affection of the people, but in this respect I de 
not pretend that any other nation in the world would have suc- 
ceeded better. The Philippine native has neither sentiment nor 
attachment. He enters your service and leaves it ten years after- 
wards with the same passive indifference. Notwithstanding this, 
the Spaniards, through the local press, at banquets and whenever 
occasion offers, persist in alluding to these natives of Malay and 
Chinese origin as beloved sons of the Mother Country, and some- 
times even as Spaniards. They frequently appeal to their 
“patriotism,” and seem to take it for granted that, to be loyal, 
obedient subjects, natives must take a lively, patriotic interest in 
the fortunes or reverses of Spain, a country which they have never 
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seen and for which they care about as much as for the man in the 
moon. ; 

The history of her American colonies seems to have taught 
Spain no lesson. Instead of adopting the most stringent measures. 
to curtail mixed marriages, they look with perfect complacence, 
and even applause, at the propagation of half-castes, who, in all 
their possessions, have aimed, sooner or later, at dismemberment. 
They themselves unconsciously fan the flame of dissension by 
reversing the natural order of things in the appointment of 
natives and even half-bred Chinese, of coolie origin, as justices of 
the peace, with power to judge the Spaniards. They appoint 
native officers to command Spanish soldiers, and native magis- 
trates to try themselves. Annually they turn out hundreds of 
native and half-Chinese lawyers, who are a pest to the colony. 
It is well-known that education here has just the contrary eftect 
to what it has in Europe. The individual result is to germinate 
arrogance, insolence, vanity, and discourtesy ; the collective result 
is to establish a disturbing element of far less amenable and 
polished manners than the native who has never seen Manila. In 
short, Spain has endeavoured to convert these islanders into 
Europeans </e facto, and the assimilation has proved to be an im- 
possible task. 

Luckily, the whole of this murderous plot has been badly 
concocted. At the outset the rebels had the disciplined forces 
against them. By the incision of the “blood compact” they 
have sealed their own fate, if caught. The revolt will end 
in a fiasco, but the branding cannot be effaced, and, one 
by one, they will come under the severity of the law. We 
foreigners fully recognize that the present struggle has now 
developed into a race contest in which we, like the Spaniards, are 
Europeans, and we wish to see no Orientals of any species in 
ascendancy here. Moreover, British interests in these islands 
amount to several millions sterling. With regard to political 
independence in the form of a free united archipelago, the pos- 
sibility of such a scheme is far too remote to merit argument. I 
am convinced beyond a shadow of doubt, after many years’ study 
of the native character, that the most virulent anarchy and in- 
ternecine tumult would be the only result of any such experi- 
ment. 


JouN FOREMAN. 
Munilu, 27th Nov., 1896. 


CURATES. 


Many of those who, like the present writer, hold curacies in the 
Church of England, must have been surprised, and ought to have 
been gratified, by the agitation lately promoted on our behalf by 
certain of our friends ; an agitation which has been so far success- 
ful that the Convocation of Canterbury has recently appointed a 
committee to investigate our unhappy plight. If there be any 
truth in the saying that a grievance is the Englishman’s most 
cherished possession, we unbeneticed clergy should count ourselves 
singularly fortunate just now. For years, it seems, we have been 
the unconscious victims of quite a number of wrongs, some of 
which we mistakenly had regarded as inevitable, and which we 
were prepared to bear as part of our ministerial burden, while 
others, until they were pointed out by these obliging friends, had 
never occurred to us in the light of grievances at all. In fact, the 
average curate, like Canning’s knife-grinder, seems never to have 
realized the need for revolt until those friends of humanity, the 
promoters of “the Curates’ Union,” arose to demonstrate the 
degradation of his position. It had not occurred to him how 
much the dignity of his office could be raised in public estimation 
by the establishment of a kind of Trades Union for himself and his 
fellow-workers ; and by the holding of meetings whereat he could 
vilify his ecclesiastical superiors, and clamour for more pay like a 
dock-labourer on strike. Now, however, that unhappy ignorance 
has been dispelled. Henceforth, our rights are to be asserted, the 
bishops will hear the voice of the Curates’ Union and tremble, and 
the Committee of Convocation will doubtless contrive to find a 
rich benefice for every one of us without delay. 

Pending the arrival of this millennium, it is worth while to con- 
sider what is the position of the curate at the present day, and how 
far his alleged grievances have a basis in fact. To begin with his 
social position, a point that has been bitterly insisted upon by more 
than one writer. “We are treated,” cried one indignant curate in 
the columns of a Church paper, “as if we were a cross between a 
valet and a private secretary.” Without wishing to seem dis- 
courteous, it is really impossible to sympathize with complaints of 
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this kind. If it has become difficult to treat many curates—and, 
it may be added, beneticed clergy also—as gentlemen, this is due, 
to speak the painful truth, to the fact that many of them are not 
gentlemen, and never will be. Many persons are ordained in these 
days who have not the smallest pretensions to that title, and 
thereby much undoubtedly is done to weaken the hold of the 
‘Church of England over the upper classes. Some of these men 
may do most efficient work among people of their own rank, and 
‘so long as they enter the ministry with the sole idea of carrying 
out their duties earnestly, not seeking or caring to seek admission 
into society, one has no feeling save that of cordial respect for 
them. But the mischief begins when the small tradesman’s son 
goes from a grammar-school to an obscure theological college, and 
thence seeks ordination in order “to become a gentleman.” Asa 
boy he touched a respectful cap to the squire’s daughter, as a 
‘curate the squire’s daughter will bow to him. But in spite of all, 
the feels that the social gulf between them has not been bridged 
over, and, resenting it accordingly, he complains of the indigni- 
ties which the junior clergy are made to suffer. That fewer gentle- 
men by birth are ordained each year is unfortunately too true, 
and no one having seen much of those who now enter for the 
bishops’ examinations will contradict this statement. The Uni- 
versities are by no means so exclusive in these days as they for- 
merly were, yet of those ordained last Trinity only 52°6 per cent. 
‘were graduates of Oxford or Cambridge, an even lower proportion 
than that of the year before, when the percentage was 58. We 
-are not maintaining, of course, any such absurd view as that 
none of those who were not educated at these Universities could 
be gentlemen. Yet these figures do show strikingly enough the 
decline in the social position of the classes from which the Church 
is recruited, a decline very much to be regretted. It weakens the 
usefulness of the clergy, because it weakens the esteem in which 
they are held by the public. Primarily, of course, the qualitica- 
tions of a clergyman should be holiness and earnestness of 
-character, but it is foolish to ignore the social side of his work, to 
forget that it has been one of the peculiar sources of her strength 
to the Church of England, that (in marked contrast to other coin- 
munions) her ministers hitherto have been men of good birth and 
position—in a word, gentlemen. And the complaint that those 
who really come under this description suffer socially in any way 
by reason of their ordination is absurd. If the average curate 
nowadays is often placed ona different footing in this matter from 
his predecessors, the sole and sufficient reason is that the average 
curate of the present belongs to another social rank than the 
-average curate of the past. 
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Much the most important, however, of the grievances put for- 
ward by the curates’ champions, and, unlike the last, a far from 
imaginary one, is that which concerns his financial position. But, 
although the stipend he receives nowadays is by no means munifi- 
cent, it must be remembered that it has gradually increased during 
the last fifty years, while almost every other form of clerical 
income has declined in this period. Forty or fifty years ago the 
average curate was considered to be well paid if he got £100 a 
year: now, as a deacon, he may get £110 or £120, and, after two 
years in his first curacy, he should be able without much difficulty 
to secure a post bringing him in £150. This, of course, is not a 
very adequate return for his services, nor—as many seem to realize,. 
alas, too late !—is it sufficient to support a wife and an indefinitely 
increasing family. But it is absurd to speak as if insufficiency of in- 
come in the clerical profession were restricted to the curates; in truth 
it atfects the beneficed clergy at least as much, and no number of 
“Curates’ Unions” will be able to provide a remedy. It is true 
that curates’ stipends are often insufficient, but in many cases they 
exceed the total value of a so-called “living.” Moreover, the 
curate has fewer demands upon his purse than the incumbent, and’ 
he is paid, as a rule, punctually enough, while his rector has often 
to wait long and patiently for his tithe. The poverty of the clergy 
as a body is a very distressing fact ; it is a fact to which the bishops 
are paying much attention, and other Church dignitaries, promi- 
nent among whom is the Dean of Norwich, are attempting to devise 
schemes by which some improvement may be effected. It would 
be impossible to urge too strongly upon the public how terrible 
at the present day this poverty has become; perhaps few who- 
have not made enquiries for themselves realize the straits to 
which, not one or two, but hundreds of our ministers are reduced. 
In many cases there is absolute destitution; in many more it is. 
only by the most heroic self-denial that the clergy are able to- 
carry on their work. But nothing is gained by pretending that 
this hardship is felt only, or even chiefly, by the unbeneficed 
clergy. Many curates, doubtless, are in the unfortunate position 
of being unable to obtain employment. But this misfortune does. 
not—as has been suggested—arise so much from the fact that too 
many men are ordained, as from the poverty of the beneficed 
clergy, many of whom have been driven by stress of need to 
reduce their staff, and some to attempt the work of two or three 
men single-handed. 

Doubtless there is a great deal of truth in the complaint 
that as he grows older, the curate sees his stipend diminish 
rather than increase, and finds that the majority of incum- 
bents are averse from choosing as curate a man over forty. 
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But how is this to be remedied? The incumbent himself is 
an old or middle-aged man, whose influence, therefore, is chiefly 
telt by the more elderly inhabitants of his parish. Naturally, 
he prefers that his curate shall be young, not because, as has 
been said, he is the victim of “an insane craze” for juvenility, 
but because he feels that a younger man will have more 
influence with the younger parishioners. with the boys and 
lads, who are always the most difficult class to bring within 
the influence of the Church. Still, there are many curacies 
for which an elderly man is best titted, and there would be 
vacancies for many more, if only the beneficed clergy could 
attord to pay their stipends. The financial distress among 
the curates, it may be repeated, is but a part of the general 
poverty prevalent among our parochial clergy, and any scheme 
of improvement, to be really efticient, must deal with the 
impoverished rector and vicar, as well as, indirectly, with 
their assistants. It is futile for the Curates’ Union to clamour 
for an increased stipend for the elderly curate while there 
are so many “livings” worth under £200 a year, and not a 
few producing less than £100, out of which, in many cases, 
% curate is supposed to be paid. 

There is another reason contributing largely ‘to the needy 
position of the curate which already has been hinted at, and 
which, though it would be cruel to dwell upon it, must not 
be overlooked—nainely, his appalling readiness to contract an 
improvident marriage. Of course he is encouraged to do so 
by the more sentimental of his friends, who almost persuade 
him that the mere strength of his affection will enable him 
to settle the weekly bills. Others speak of his marriage as a 
folly, but with much indulgence in their tone. To put the 
matter bluntly, it is often not so much a folly as a crime. 
He has not even the same excuse as the youthful members 
of other professions. The young physician may marry in the 
sanguine belief that in a few years’ time he will be the happy 
possessor of a large practice; the newly-called barrister may 
venture upon the hazardous experiment of matrimony under 
the impression that some happy stroke of luck will shortly 
cause him to be overwhelmed with briefs; such men as these 
in fact, have some kind of foundation—though it too often 
proves to be one of sand—for their chiteaux en Espagne. But 
no such illusions are possible for the curate; his profession 
affords no attractive prospect of an indetinitely-increasing income. 
Apart from his private means, his income will be below £200 
for several years at least, and yet upon that amount in 
many cases he proceeds to marry, without in the least per- 
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ceiving the brutal selfishness, as well as the insane folly, of 
his act. In order to obtain the pleasures of a home, he 
is sacrificing his work, sacrificing his wife, and sacrificing his 
children, for whom he will be unable to provide a proper 
education. He cripples his own usefulness in the Church, 
and his life and that of his wife becomes one long grinding 
struggle with poverty. No wonder that there are so many 
cases of destitution, when the clergy marry with no prospect 
whatever of being able to support their wives. No wonder 
that the sympathy of the laity is in some degree alienated 
when they see the clergy acting in this manner, in defiance 
of the most ordinary laws of prudence and common-sense. It 
is quite true that the public does not yet contribute to the 
(‘hurch as it should, but it is also true that the conduct of 
the clergy in the matter of improvident marriages is partly re- 
sponsible for this fact. 

To revert, however, to our alleged “ grievances,” of which a good 
many prove upon examination to be extremely unsubstantial. 
Much, for instance, has been made of the insecure tenure allowed 
to the curate. The bishop’s licence, we are told, is practically 
unimportant; in effect, the curate is liable to be dismissed by his 
rector for any private or trivial reason. Theoretically, this may be 
a hardship, but practically it is almost necessary. For supposing 
a rector and his curate to fall out, even if the former be in the 
wrong, it would be fatal to the spiritual welfare of the parish, if 
the disagreement be at all serious, that the curate should continue 
to occupy his post. The promoters of the Curates’ Union seem to 
dlesire that the two men in such a case should be compelled by the 
Lishop to work together, to preach the blessings of peace, unity, 
and concord among their congregation, while at daggers drawn 
themselves. One would have thought it to be sufficiently obvious 
that harmony between the incumbent and his assistants is the 
first requisite for the success of clerical influence in a parish. For 
any Church work to thrive where rector and curate are in a state ot 
chronic disagreement is out of the question, nor would one expect 
th» curate to be desirous of retaining his post under these condi- 
tions. The present system is, perhaps, not ideal, but it works well. 
‘The incumbent naturally selects as his assistant a man of views 
and tastes congenial to his own, and in the rare event of any real 
quarrel arising between the two, their prompt separation is the best 
thing possible, not only for the parish, but for themselves. 

Again, we are told that hardship is caused to the curates by the 
unreasonable requirements of their incumbents, who state that 
their helper must be young, or musical, or a total abstainer. “None 
of these things,” writes one indignant gentleman, “ were any part 
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of the ordination vow, and they are conditions which one priest has 
0 right to impose upon another as a condition of being permitted 
to work in his parish.” This, surely, is a good specimen of the 
imaginary grievance. The vicar, forsooth, who desires a colleague 
who will look after a boys’ club and play cricket with them, is to 
be saddled against his will with the first elderly cripple who 
presents himself; the rector of a church wherein full musical 
services are in use is to be compelled to take as a curate a man 
who cannot sing two notes intune! The argument is a ridiculous 
one; the incumbent in choosing an assistant (whom, in most cases, 
he has to pay out of his own scanty income) has a perfect right to 
make any stipulations he pleases. The reason for making them is 
his knowledge of what is required in the interests of his parish. 
Were he to demand that his colleague should be skilful at turn- 
ing somersaults, he would be perfectly within his rights. But any 
such unreasonable requirement obviously would bring its own 
punishment by making the tilling of the vacancy a far from easy 
matter. 

Again, complaint is made that the curate has no voice in the 
government of the Church, whether in convocation or diocesan 
conferences. As a matter of fact, the government exercised by 
these bodies is exceedingly small, and while our exclusion from 
them may possibly be an anomaly, very few of us have felt it to be 
a grievance. Most of us have our fill of academic debate on 
ecclesiastical matters at the meetings of ruri-decanal chapters, 
which it is our melancholy duty to attend. 

Perhaps we have legitimate cause for complaint concerning a 
matter of a very different kind, which the Curates’ Union has not 
condescended to notice; namely, the treatiment which the Church 
in general and the curate in particular receive at the hands of 
the dramatist and novelist. The conventional curate of novel and 
comic opera has, most fortunately, no counterpart in real life, but 
these caricatures are so frequently introduced that it is scarcely to 
be wondered at if some of the public believe them to be faithful 
portraits. The curate on the stage is invariably either a knave or 
a fool—he is either a canting hypocrite, who makes illicit love, ora 
congenital idiot, burdened with the task of furnishing comic relief 
by sitting down on a pork-pie amidst delighted roars of laughter 
from the audience. The broader (in every sense of that word) the 
farce, the more certain is a comic curate to be found included in 
its characters. Even in plays of a better class—T7'rilhy may be 
named as a recent instance—the clergy are introduced in a 
distinctly offensive manner. It scarcely seems necessary to dress 
up an actor in the clothes of a priest, and to make him play the 
part of a contemptible butfoon or a still more contemptible im- 
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postor, but if it is considered essential “ to bring the scent of the 
pews across the footlights,” so to speak, at least it might be done 
with some small regard both for decency and truth. And the 
same remarks apply in some degree to the writers of fiction who 
introduce clerical characters into their novels. 

To sum up, while the ministry is being recruited, unfortunately, 
from men of a lower social class than formerly, the “ rights” of 
the curate are no more seriously threatened now than they have 
been at any time during the last fifty years, and his scale of 
remuneration, though still low, has yet distinctly risen. A good 
many of the “grievances” which he is told by his friends are 
oppressing him are little else than imaginary, and though some of 
them may in part be real, a public agitation is not the right 
method to procure their mitigation. On this point it seems 
necessary to speak with some plainness. The “Curates’ Union ” is 
the creation of a small but noisy clique, and its peculiar methods 
are to the ordinary curate simply repulsive. Its numbers and its 
influence are so insignificant that the wisest course would be to 
ignore it altogether, were it not for the fact that its propaganda 
are set forth with the tacit assumption that they are endorsed by 
the junior clergy as a body, an assumption in no way justified by 
fact. On the contrary, most of us repudiate them with the utmost 
emphasis, and view with extreme disapproval this attempt to form 
a kind of Trades Union for priests, the very idea of which is so at 
variance with the dignity of our office. On the one hand, we are 
not dissatisfied with our position, we do not admit the existence of 
many of the wrongs from which we are supposed to suffer, while 
on the other hand we believe that it is by internal dissensions of 
this kind, far more than by external attacks, that the position of 
our Church is likely to be weakened. That there must be indivi- 
dual cases of hardship amongst those who, of their own free-will, 
have given therselves to a life of self-sacrifice, is well-nigh in- 
evitable. That the poverty among the clergy is great, that the 
present system of patronage is not ideal, cannot be denied, but 
while we employ all our etiorts in the attempt to remedy these evils, 
let us remember that loyalty is the tirst duty which the Church asks 
of her ministers. And, before parading our “grievances” to the 
world, let us be careful that complaint is really necessary, let us 
be sure that the means taken to improve our position are not 
unworthy of the traditions and alien to the spirit of the noble 
profession which is ours. 


AntTHONY C, DEANE. 


FOOD CROPS AND FAMINE IN INDIA. 


Deraits from India bearing upon the famine, except in relation 
to the drought and the subsequent rainfall, have been so meagre 
that a statement of the situation in connection with the extent to 
which the principal food crops are grown and the periods of sowing 
and harvesting them in the several provinces, may be of some 
interest. 

It is well known that Indian crops are separated into two 
main divisions—the kharif crops, sown for the most part in 
May and June, and harvested from September to December: 
and the rabi crops, chiefly sown from September to November, 
and harvested from February to April. But in some districts, 
as in parts of Bengal, the kharif crops are sub-divided into 
the bhadoi and the aghani crops, the former being gathered, 
as a rule, in August and September, and the latter in November 
and December. These divisions, however, are subject to varia- 
tions. For example, in the North-West Provinces, rice is sown 
at various times from January to July, and reaped from May 
to December; while in Madras the divisions are mainly those 
of early and late kharif crops. Still, speaking generally, it may 
be said that food prospects in India depend mainly upon the 
occurrence of light rains in May and June, for the sowing of 
the kharif crops; heavy rains in the period of the monsoon— 
from June to October—for transplanting rice, maturing the 
kharif cereals, and sowing rabi crops; and a moderate downfall 
in the cold season, to help forward the rabi crops. 

The present scarcity of food in India is due to the partial 
‘ailure of the kharif crops of 1896, after a short rabi harvest 
in the preceding spring, and in some districts also after a 
deficient kharif harvest in 1895; while fears for the future 
are rendered all the more serious through the insutticiency of 
rainfall last autumn for the sowing of rabi crops at the proper 
time. Drought was general from the middle of August or 
earlier to the end of the third week of November, and the 
‘subsequent rainfall, even where it was sufficient, came after 
the early kharif crops had been harvested, and too late to in- 
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sure a full yield of even crops reaped in December, though 
it saved them from destruction. Again, although the rains 
allowed of a tardy start in the sowing of rabi corn, including 
wheat, they did not come soon enough to ensure any approach 
to the intended extent of such seeding, or to give hopes of 
full fruition in the area sown. Throughout the greater part of 
India rabi sowing is usually finished in November, though the 
period is extended to December in the Punjab: and in some 
other provinces, sowing is not uncommon in that month where 
circumstances have delayed the work, or where wheat, for 
exiumple, is grown after a late kharif crop. Even in the Punjab, 
however, a full crop of wheat is confidently anticipated only 
when it has been sown in October, while about one-fourth 
less is expected fromm November sowings, and still less from 
wheat put in during December. 

When it is borne in mind that the full life-time of wheat in 
India is only from five to six months, it is easy to imagine that a 
material shortening of this brief period for the growth of a crop 
naturally as slow of development as wheat is cannot take place 
without injuriously affecting its productiveness. ‘To whatever 
extent the wheat may have been helped by the winter rains, then 
the yield, as well as the acreage, must be smaller than usual. 
Those of the important pulse crops, too, which belong to the rabt 
division, as most of them do, must be short in area, and probably 
will be more or less diminished in productiveness by the diffi- 
culties and lateness of the sowing season. 

As full details of the food crops are available for only two of the 
native states, I will confine my presentation of the official statistics 
to those of British India, taking the latest—those of 1894-5—as. 
presenting fairly normal crop divisions, which could not be said of 
the details for 1895-6, even if they were published with sufficient 
fulness. These figures will give a fair idea of the degree of 
mischief likely to be caused by drought extending over the most 
important growing period of one class of crops and the best sowing 
season of the other. 

Before entering into particulars regarding the crops of India, I 
must express my indebtedness for much information to Dr. T 
Cooke, for many years Principal of the College of Science at Poona 
and to Dr. George Watt, whose article on “Wheat Growing in 
India,” in the Royal Agricultural Society's Journal, Part 1, 188s, 
contains some useful details relating to various crops grown in our 
great dependency. 

It is impossible to divide the kharif and rabi crop areas with 
any pretence of precision, not only because a large item in the 
ofticial statistics embraces unenumerated crops of both classes, but 
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also because some of those commonly grown as kharif crops are 
cultivated to a small extent in certain districts as rabi crops. For 
example, the millets, mainly grown for the summer or autumn 
harvest, are occasionally cultivated for reaping in the spring. 
These variations, however, are comparatively insignificant, and 
need not be taken into account. 

The areas given in the following table are those of crops har- 
vested, including in some cases two or even three crops grown on 
the land in the same season :— 


Foop Crors in Bririsi INDIA, 1894-5. 


eal a yaa eet 
Rice ee ... 69,280,303 Wheat me .-- 22,761,308 
Juar, or Cholum ... 20,863,070 sarley oe . 7,189,420 
Bajra, or Cumbu... 11,337,963 Gram : .. 13,533,954 
Ragi, or Marua ... 3,685,802 
Maize is sli 5,055,097 | 
Total --«. 110,228, 109 Total .. 43,484,662 

Undistinguished Cereals and pulses... . 27,867,858 aeres. 

Miscellaneous Food Crops other than Grain 1,980,994 

Orchard and Garden Produce... es .. 2,649,392 


Where two naines are coupled together, they are different 
popular names for the same crop in use in different parts of India. 
Juar (Sorghum vulgare), the great millet, is the most important 
food crop in many parts of India; bajra (Pennisetum typhoidewm), 
the spiked millet,is another crop very widely consumed as a staple 
bread-stuff ; and ragi (Hleusine Coracana), an inferior millet, is of 
considerable importance in some districts of British India, while it 
stands first in Mysore, where about 2,500,000 acres (not included 
in the table) are grown. 

Except in Upper India, wheat is of far less importance as a 
food-stutt for the native races than its acreage would indicate. In 
a report published a few years ago, Mr. O'Connor, of the Indian 
Finance and Commerce Department, stated that wheat was the 
ordinary food of not more than one-tenth of the people. Rice is 
the staple food in Bengal and parts of Madras, while wheat is 
a daily food in the Punjab and the North-West Provinces, and 
elsewhere when it is cheap enough; but the millets and pulses 
stand first as the food of the multitude throughout the greater 
portion of India. Chief among the pulses, as the table shows, is 
gram, the chick pea, otherwise known in India as chenna (Cicer 
arietinum), eaten to a great extent as parched grain. 

With respect to the great area of cereals and pulses not 
separately distinguished, it must be pointed out that this has 
varied greatly in different years, and that it was not as great as 
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usual in 1894-5. But this may be due to improved accuracy in 
the returns of separately enumerated crops. It is a pity that the 
principal crops of this division are not separated from the less 
important. They include among rabi crops dal or tir, the pigeon 
pea (Cajanus indicus), an important crop, grown very extensively 
in the North-West Provinces, and to a considerable extent in 
many other parts of India; lentils, known as mussur; the common 
tield-pea; and Lathyrus sutivus. Among the kharif or usually 
kharif crops in this mixed group are ming, or green gram 
(Phaseolus Mungo); urad, or black gram; chowlee( Vigna Catiang): 
and moth (Phaseolus cconitifolius), used chiefly as food for 
stock. 

As for the miscellaneous food crops other than grain crops, it is 
doubtful whether there is any clear line of distinction between 
them and garden crops, as some of the same kinds are grown both 
in fields and in gardens. The two divisions include carrots, onions, 
tomatoes, sweet potatoes, and the large radish. Again, pumpkins, 
melons, gourds, and cucumbers, sometimes grown in the beds of 
rivers, are articles of food of considerable importance. Several of 
the crops of these two divisions are grown sometimes as kharit and 
sometimes as rabi crops. 

The extent to which the different classes of crops were injured 
by the drought or helped by the late rains may best be estimated 
in connection with the figures for the several provinces. The 
statistics for Madras, which stand first in the official tables, are 


shown below :— 
Foop Crops IN MADRAS, 1894-5, 


Principal Kharif icone Principal Rabi po 

Crops. ‘ : Crops. ¢ 

Rice ee oe 6,557,500 Wheat ... ads «ow 22.965 

Juar, or Cholum... 4°271,274 Barley ... ae re 

Jajra, or Cumbu... 2,787,913 (iram sn. se .-» 165.088 
Ragi, or Marua ... 1,701,966 
Maize ee re 72,657 

Total -- 15,391,400 Total ... 191,188 

Undistinguished Cereals and Pulses... ... 0,891,789 acres. 
Orchard and Garden Produce —... es ois 662,008 


o¢ 


Miscellaneous crops other than those given above are not returned for Madras, 

It will be noticed that rice and the millets are by far the 
most important food-stuffs of Madras. Some of the earliest 
rice, though possibly not the earliest of all, was seriously in- 
jured by the drought; but the late kharif crops of various 
kinds were materially helped by the November rains, and, 
according to Sir John Woodburn’s statement, made to the Legis- 
lative Council of India on the 7th of January, a good harvest 
was reaped in the south, while distress prevailed in four Deccan 
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districts, and was anticipated in others. The great millet 
<juar or cholum) ranks next to rice in extent of cultivation, 
followed by the spiked millet and ragi. As the greater por- 
tions of these crops are usually harvested in November, it is 
to be presumed that they were later than usual last autumn, 
or they would not have been as much benefited as they are 
said to have been by rains occurring at nearly the end of that 
month. These remarks also apply to a large proportion of the 
acreage covered by the undistinguished cereals and pulses, in- 
cluding chowlee, a pulse extensively grown as a kharif crop 
in Madras. The separately enumerated rabi crops in the 
province are of slight account. 

The proportion of the cropped area under irrigation is an 
important element in the consideration of the effects of drought. 
In the year under notice, 5,803,937 acres in Madras were irri- 
gated out of a total of 27,028,784 acres under crops. In both 
these quantities, and in others to be given hereafter, the area 
cropped twice in the twelve months is reckoned twice, if irrigated 
for both harvests. 


Foop Crops IN BOMBAY, 1894-5. 
Principal Kharif 


+ ng Acres. So Aeneas: 
Rice... pe! vee |= dda dOe W heat ra -- 2,040,789 
Juar, or Cholum ... 7,193,131 Barley eo 27,620 
Bajra, or Cumbu ... 4,465,336 Gram... con ‘nny $34,489 
Ragi,or Marua ... 634,153 
Maize ae ec 144,467 
Total ... 14,194,876 Total ... 2,902,898 

Undistinguished Cereals and Pulses — ... ... 3,043,318 aeres. 

Miseellaneous Food Crops other than Grain... . 

Orehard and Garden Produce aa aie or 129,881 


‘ 
The greater portion of the Bombay rice crop is reaped in 
‘Oetober and November, but some in December. In a few districts 
the crop is planted in November and December for harvesting in 
April; but this portion of the rice growth covers a comparatively 
.small area. The millets, it will be seen, make up the great bulk 
of the food-stuffs of Bombay. They are mainly reaped in October 
and November, and, therefure, must have suffered seriously from 
the drought. In some districts a portion of the juar crop, probably 
a small one, is sown from August to October, to be reaped in 
March. Wheat is usually sown in Bombay from September to 
November, and therefore the seed-time was to a great extent un- 
.seasonably postponed by the drought; and this remark also 
applies to gram and to the rabi portion of the pulses not separately 
enumerated, 
The irrigation returns bracket Sind with Bombay, showing 
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3,873,604 acres out of 29,111,161 acres of crops as having been 
irrigated in 1894-5. 

According to the account mentioned above, the situation in 
Bombay in the middle of November was in some respects more 
serious than it was in 1877, thirteen districts being affected instead 
of nine. While the kharif failure was not generally as complete as. 
in the earlier year, the prospects of rabi sowing were equally serious. 
and prices were higher. But the tardy rains of the latter part of 
November, irregular though they were, allowed of about two-thirds* 
of the winter crop area being sown, and subsequent downfalls were 
helpful in establishing the corn, though more rain was urgently 
needed when this report was issued. 

In Sind the spiked millet occupies a greater area than any other 
crop, its extent in 1894-5 having been 749,839 acres, followed by 
680,086 acres of rice, 649,415 of wheat, 532,955 of juar, 1,204 of 
ragi, 43,057 of gram, 34,708 of barley, 534 of maize, 207,072 of un- 
distinguished cereals and pulses, 43 of miscellaneous crops not. 
grain, and 34,440 acres of orchard and garden produce. 


Foop Crors IN BENGAL. 


or Kharif Mewes. Principal Rabi enced 
rop:. Crops. 
Rice ae .. 38,983,000 W heat a .. 1,472,000 
Juar, or Cholum... 170,000 Barley aa _ 1,023,300 
Bajra, or Cumbnu ... 106,000 Gram Sil ‘ist 1,566,500 
Ragi, or Marna ... 936,500 
Maize ah ... 2,041,400 
Total w= 42,236,900 ais Total .. =. 4,061,800 
Undistinguished Cereals and Pulses... ... 9,761,500 acres, 
Miseellaneous Food Crops other than Grain ... 1,042,500 
Orehard and Garden Produce... re — 658,900 


The preponderance of rice, as the great food of the people of 
Bengal, is very striking in this table. It is grown in two main 
divisions, the bhadoi or autumn, and the aghani or winter rice, the 
latter being by far the more important, occupying five to six times 
as much ground as the former. In 1894-5 a little over seven 
million acres of bhadoi rice were grown in Bengal, against nearly 
thirty-two million acres of aghani rice. The former depends for 
success upon the rainfall from April to September, covering the 
time of sowing and development. It is grown mainly on high 
ground, and not transplanted. In common with the other bhadoi 
crops, the principal of which are maize and millets, this division of 
the rice crop suttered severely from drought, yielding what is styled 
a nine and a half annas crop (sixteen annas representing a full 


See footnote at end of article representing the wheat area alone at only halt 
the average area. 
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crop). The aghani rice is transplanted on low ground in the rainy 
season, and harvested in December or January. Light rains are 
needed for sowing seed for the nursery of plants in June, heavy 
rain for transplanting in July and August, and a moderate down- 
fall in the autumn to mature the crop and fill the ears. In most 
parts of India there was sufficient rain in June, and in many parts 
in July and the first half of August, but a fierce drought in the 
latter half of August and onward to the third week of November. 
Even if there was sufficient rainfall to allow of transplanting to the 
full extent, the crops on unirrigated land suffered seriously in the 
autumn, and probably water was not available in some districts for 
the usual irrigations. At any rate, the late rice crop is expected to 
turn out even worse than the early division, or barely a seven and a 
half annas erop.* Prices were at famine rates by the middle of 
December, and apparently the millets were not much if any better 
than the rice crops. 

Owing to the rainfall after the middle of November, the rabi 
sowings were almost completed, and the crops had a fair start ; 
but the lateness of sowing must tell against a full yield. There are 
no irrigation statistics for Bengal. 


Foop Crors IN THE NORTH-WEST PROVINCES AND OUpDH, 1894-5. 


Prinveipal Kharif Principal Rabi 


Crops. Acres. Crops. Acres. 
Rice ee .. 7,998,333 W heat “oe e» =6,404,760 
Juar, or Cholum ... 2,075,325 Barley o 2 4,568,625 
Bajra, or Cumbu... 1,827,766 Gram a ... 6,515,192 
Ragi, or Marua ... 344,198 
Maize sid : 1,392,188 
Total . 13,187,810 Total ... 17,683,517 
Undistineuished Cereals and Pulses ... ae ... 6,033,751 acres. 
Miscellaneous Crops other than Grain ce = 138,422 
Orehard and Garden Produce... ms ae re 321,624 


Here for the first time we come to a division of India in which 
the rabi crops greatly exceed the kharif crops in area. The 
principal kharif crop is rice, which, according to Duthie and Fuller’s 
Field and Garden Crops, is sown to some extent in the province 
in every month from January to July, and harvested in every 
month from May to November. Another authority names Decem- 


Since these statements were in type the Final Reports of the Bengal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on the bhadoi crops and the aghani rice crop of 1896 in that 
provinee have been received. The area of the bhadoi food crops is put at 1,226,980 
acres, or 171,400 acres more than in 1895 ; and the yield at barely five-eighths of an 
average, as compared with over three-fourths for the preceeding season. The winter 
rice crop covered 29,341,600 acres, or 1,060,700 acres less than the area of 1895, and 
the our-tarn is reckoned at less than half an average one, the estimated total being 
150 million hundredweights, against 272 millions produced in 1895, ; 
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ver as a month during which a portion of the crop is reaped. The 
portion sown before the commencement of the monsoon rains bears 
a very small proportion to the whole. For some of the early rice 
crops the irregular rains of the first three weeks of June and the 
heavy downfall of the last week of that month were helpful. In 
July rain was extremely short, except in Meerut, while it was exces- 
sive in some districts in the first half of August, but meagre in 
others ; and September, October, and the first two or three weeks 
of November were practically rainless, the light showers which fell 
eing of little use. The early rice crop is not usually irrigated, 
-and most of it is sown where there are no arrangements for irriga- 
‘tion. That this and the other early kharif crops were extremely 
deficient, except in Meerut, was shown in a report published just 
after the rains began in the autumn, when it was stated that they 
had failed almost entirely over an area of 25,000 square miles, to 
an alarming extent over 30,000 square miles, and to a considerable 
extent over a second 25,000 square miles. As the bulk of even 
the later kharif crops would have ripened before the drought was 
broken, almost the entire wnirrigated rice and millet crops of these 
provinces must have suffered more or less severely. The report of 
the 7th January states that, although in eight plain districts pro- 
tected by canals out of forty-five the yield of the autumn harvest 
was nearly a full one, it was only half an average for the North- 
West Provinces as a whole. In the five southern districts the 
out-turn was not much over one-fourth of an average, and this 
deficiency was rendered all the more distressing through having 
followed two preceding harvest failures. 

With respect to the important rabi crops of these provinces, it 
is somewhat reassuring to learn that about 70 per cent. of the 
usual area has been sown; but the proper rabi seed-time is earlier 
than in other parts of India, namely, in September and October, 
and sowing which took place towards the end of November and in 
December cannot be expected to give full results. Still, as it was 
estimated that winter rains would make all the ditterence between 
relieving 2,500,000 people and having to support only 1,000,000, 
there is reason to be thankful that those rains were not lacking. 

One of the most important crops of the large collection of undis- 
tinguished cereals and pulses is dil, the pigeon pea, commonly 
grown with bajra on the same ground, and coming to maturity 
after the latter has been cut. Some of it appears to be cultivated 
as a kharif crop; but the greater portion, covering over three 
million acres, is harvested in the spring. This important crop has 
been greatly benefited by the winter rains. 

In 1894-5, out of a total area of 42,619,075 acres under crops in 
the North-West Provinces and Oudh, 6,059,956 acres were irri- 
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gated. The irrigation area, however, has been greatly extended by 
the digging of wells during the last two or three months. 


Koop Crors IN THE PUNJAB, 1894-5, 
Principal Rabi 


Principal Kharif 


Crops. Acres. Crops. Acres. 
Rice oa ik 853,776 Wheat ina ... 7,918,414 
Juar, or Cholum... 2,181,975 Barley = we 61,242,980 
Bajra, or Cumbu... 1,739,437 Cram res ... 2,940,772 
Ragi,or Marua ... 11,677 
Maize pe. ree 1,156,360 
Total «. «© 94S. BSS Total ... 12,102,166 
Undistinguished Cereals and Pulses... ae ... 2,034,511 acres. 
Miscellaneous Crops other than Grain sen — 344,835 ,, 
Orchard and Garden Produce ... oe sk ae wit & 


In this province the proportion of rabi crops is greater than in any 
other, mainly because the Punjab is the greatest wheat-growing 
province of India. Rice is unimportant, while the millets and 
pulses, with wheat, form the principal food of the people. The 
kharif crops failed to a great extent, and on the unirrigated lands, 
constituting three-fifths of the rabi area, Sir John Woodburn 
reports, sowing has been much restricted. Fortunately the rains 
of December have established the crops sown, estimated at about 
two-fifths of the normal rabi area. Sowing in December is*not 
unusual in the Punjab, though the best results can only be ex- 
pected from earlier seeding. ‘he irrigated area in 1894-5 was 
(,713,918 acres out of a total of 24,479,892 acres cropped. At the 
beginning of January relief works were open in five districts, em- 
ploying upwards of 25,000 labourers ; and test works were open in 
four other districts. 


Foop Crops IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES, 1894-5. 


oe” Kharit Acres. Principal Rabi See: 
Jrops. rops, 
Rice sa HE 4,533,400 Wheat me ... 3,309,471 
Juar, or Cholum ... 1,280,142 Barley oe ae 17,618 
Bajra, or Cumbu ... 26,531 (ram <a ... 1,178,309 
Ravi, or Marua ... 20,612 
Maize ~ ‘a 67.654 
Total ... 5,928,339 Total we §©4,505,398 
Undistinguished Cereals and Pulses 3,700,675 acres. 
Miscellaneous Crops other than Grain ... - O06 . 
Orchard and Garden Produce... des oan 87,819 ,, 


Rice, for the most part, is harvested in October and November, 
the chief millets being reaped from October to December, and 
most of the undistinguished kharif crops in November or earlier. 
The rains, therefore, were too late to help some of the principal 
food crops, and it is not surprising to see the kharif harvest 
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estimated at barely one-third of a full one. The distress has been 
and is extensive, especially in districts in which the last autumn 
harvest is the third bad one in succession. Wheat and gram are 
usually sown in October and November, and the lack of rain in the 
proper season has greatly restricted the acreage sown with these and 
other rabi crops. The irrigated area in 1894-5 was only 623,367 
acres out of 17,780,098 acres under crops. 

In Berar juar is the main food crop, its area in the year 
under notice having been 2,452,812 acres, wheat coming next 
with 889,896 acres. These two crops covered nearly half the 
cropped area, while cotton was grown on nearly one-third of 
the total of 6,758,786 acres, thus leaving only a small extent 
of land for other crops. 

In the remaining adininistrations of British India—Coorg, 
Ajmere-Merwara, and Pargana Manpur (Central India)—the 
combined area under crops of all kinds in 1894-5 was under 
608,000 acres. Rice is the principal food crop in Coorg; maize, 
barley, wheat, and the millets rank in the order thus given 
in Ajmere: and wheat and the millets prevail in Pargana 
Manpur. 

Although the Indian administrations from the first have 
worked admirably for the purpose of meeting the famine, it 
was generally felt that they would not be able to cope fully 
with the dreadful calamity without extraneous assistance. A strong 
feeling of satisfaction, therefore, was felt in this country and else- 
where in the world, when, on the 7th of January, the Indian 
Government sanctioned the collection of private subscriptions. 
It is certain that distress will increase until the rabi harvest 
has been reaped, and that this will not long avail to check 
scarcity in some parts of India, especially as it must be short 
in yield per acre as well as in area.* Even last season, when 
the drought at the period of rabi sowings was much less serious 
than it was last autumn, the area of the wheat crop alone in 
British India and the Native States was about four-and-a-half 
million acres less than in 1894-5, while the produce was fully 
six million quarters (48,000,000 bushels) less; and it is to be 
borne in mind that wheat is only one of the rabi crops injuriously 
affected, and not the most important of them in some parts of 
India. 

* Since this article was in type the first General Report of the Indian Statistical 
Bureau on the wheat crop of 1896-7 has been received, estimating the area in the 


Punjab at 22 per cent, under that of last year, when it was a little below average ; 


, 


in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, at 30 per cent. below the average ; in 
the Central Provinces, at less than half ; and in Bombay at half the average. The 
contraction in Central and Western India generally is said to be even greater than 
in the North. 
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That great imports of food will be needed to keep the people 
of India from starving before the next kharif harvest begins 
is certain, and it would be a serious error to delay any longer 
the preparations for importation and distribution. In considera- 
tion of the abundance and cheapness of maize in the United 
States and elsewhere, the purchase of large quantities of this 
grain for India may be suggested. At the time of writing maize 
would cost less than one-third as much as wheat, weight for 
weight. Although a very large sum will be needed, there can 
hardly be any doubt as to the subscription of sufficient money 
for the benefit of our suffering fellow-subjects in India, and the 
chief anxiety will be as to the judicious expenditure and distribu- 
tion of the donations. 

Wintiiam E. Bear. 


LORD ROBERTS IN AFGHANISTAN. 


Tue memoirs which Lord Roberts has just given to the world 
derive a great charm from their simplicity. They are written so: 
that the plain man can understand them. For many years past 
the literature of war has been overlaid with technicality, and the- 
reader whose mind was not stored with strategical and tactical 
definitions and precepts has felt that the subject was not for him. 
Lord Roberts has followed the example of Cesar, of Frederic, and 
of Napoleon in writing for the general public. The consequence of 
this method is that the average reader, though he will hesitate: 
without guidance to form a critical opinion of the several opera- 
tions, obtains a clear view of the course of the war, and feels at 
liberty to let his mind play upon some general questions which 
the ultra-technical style of military history is apt to obscure. To 
some of these general questions it may be worth while calling 
attention. ‘The principal contribution of the memoirs to military 
history is contained in the chapters relating to the second Afghan 
War, which shed an unusually clear light both upon the nature of 
good generalship and upon the causes which sometimes render 
fruitless the most brilliant military exploits. Those who best 
know the difficulties of war, in particular of war in a mountainous 
country like Afghanistan, will best appreciate the boldness, the 
resolution, and the cool judgment of Lord Roberts as a com- 
mander; yet in spite of these qualities and of a succession of 
victories, it is impossible not to perceive that the war was a signal 
failure. 

The pretext upon which war was declared against Shere Ali 
in 1878 was that, having received a Russian mission at Kabul,. 
he declined to receive an English one. That he would receive 
the English mission was hardly expected, for he had already 
some time previously been completely estranged from us. The 
Ameer had been anxious, ever since the consolidation of his 
power in Afghanistan, for a treaty with England guaranteeing 
the succession according to his choice, and the integrity of his ter- 
ritory ; he wished foraregular subsidy, and objected very strongly 
tu receive British officers as official residents in his territories. At 
the Umballa durbar, in 1869, Lord Mayo had promised that British 
officers should not be sent as residents into Afghanistan, but had 
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‘declined to give the Ameer either the treaty, the guarantees, or the 
fixed subsidy that he desired. The Ameer was much disappointed, 
and was subsequently greatly annoyed at the decision of a British 
-arbitrator, by which territory in Seistan, claimed by Afghanistan, 
was awarded to Persia, and at other action of the British Govern- 
‘tment which he thought inconsistent with his own independence. In 
1876 the proposal for the establishment of a British agency in 
-Afghanistan was renewed. Lord Salisbury had decided upon this 
step in 1875, but Lord Northbrook’s objection to it was so strong 
‘that he resigned, and was succeeded as Viceroy by Lord Lytton, 
‘who strongly pressed the obnoxious demand, accompanying it by 
ithe offer of a dynastic pledge, a subsidy, and a treaty. During the 
negotiations the Ameer was invited to Delhi to the durbar at which 
ithe Queen was to be proclaimed Empress of India. Shere Ali pro- 
tested against the proposed British mission to Kabul. It seems clear 
that he doubted whether, in view of the state of Afghan feeling, 
he could secure the safety of a British Resident without imperil- 
ling his own authority, and he felt that the establishment of a 
British mission at Kabul would be for his own independence the 
‘beginning of the end. He left unanswered the invitation to 
Delhi, which there is reason to believe he interpreted to mean that 
-he was to accept the position of a protected prince. The Indian 
‘Government, in 1876, took no action in consequence of the Ameer’s 
refusal to accept a mission, and of his silence in regard to the invita- 
‘tion. But in 1878 a Russian mission was received at Kabul, and 
upon hearing of this the Viceroy, by telegram, asked the Secretary 
-of State, “‘ whether this will be treated by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as an Imperial question with Russia, or left to us to deal 
with as a matter between Ameer and Government of India?” In 
the latter case he proposed to insist on the reception of a British 
envoy. This course was approved by the Government, and when 
the envoy was refused admission to Afghanistan, an ultimatum was 
sent to the Ameer. 

After the proposals urged upon the Ameer in 1876 his conduct 
in 1878 undoubtedly placed the Government in the dilemma set 
forth in Lord Lytton’s telegraphic enquiry ; it became necessary to 
address, either to Russia or to the Ameer, a strong remonstrance, 
to be followed, in case of failure to obtain satisfaction, by military 
action. This dilemma had been examined in 1868 by Lord Law- 
rence, who held it desirable to maintain a friendly Power between 
India and the Russian possessions in Asia, but doubted whether 
this would be possible and whether a strong Government uniting 
the whole of Afghanistan could long be maintained. He held 
that any attempt to restrain Russia’s advance by active measures 
on our part in Afghanistan would lead to our occupation of that 
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country, and suggested that we should address ourselves to Russiz 
and give her to understand that an advance towards India, beyond 
« certain point, would entail on her war—in all parts of the world 
—with England. Opposed to the view of Lord Lawrence was that 
of a different school which, since 1864, had suggested a British 
control over the foreign relations of Afghanistan, the establish- 
ment there of British Residents, and a guarantee of Afghan territory 
against Russia coupled with specific steps for rendering the 
guarantee efficient. ‘hese steps were the acquisition by England 
of the districts of Kuram and Quetta, the points from which 
British troops could most easily reach Kabul and Kandahar. 
Lord Mayo and Lord Northbrook believed themselves to be 
carrying out the views of Lord Lawrence. Lord Lytton, instructed 
by Lord Salisbury, regarded himself as the exponent of the other 
school. Lord Lytton unfortunately failed to distinguish between 
two «istinet objects which he had in view, and to perceive that the 
use of force, which would probably secure the one, would almost 
certainly prevent the attainment of the other. 

A casus belli once established the conquest and annexation of 
Kuram and the Quetta istrict were definite military objectives to 
be attained with comparative certainty. If Kuram and Quetta 
were occupied, «nd the Armeer’s armies in the field defeated, 
the British possession of these districts would be as_ well 
assured as that of auy other Indian provinces, and the Ameer 
would have to »#equiesce in what he could not prevent. The 
possession of Jturam and Qnetta were the salient points of 
what was at the time called the *‘ scientitic frontier,” of which the 
object was to have British outposts, with good communications 
behind them, within easy reach of the strategical centres of 
Afghanistan. ‘The Kuram Valley from Thal to the Shutargardan, 
and the Bolan Pass, from Sibi to the plain of Pishin ad to the 
Kojak Pass, were to be, as it were, permanent bridges by which 
British forces could at any time enter Afghanistan without the 
delay and the preliminary operations involved in preparing com- 
munications through the rugged mountainous district which inter- 
venes betweeui the valley of the Indus on the one side and the dis- 
tricts of Kabuland Kandahar on the other. ‘This extensive moun- 
tainous region, inhabited by wild Pathan tribes giving allegiance 
to no one, constituted a formidable barrier between the British 
dominions and those of the Ameer. Military officers of frontier 
experience had Jong been impressed by the difficulties which beset 
any effective policy in relation to Afghanistan, so long as British 
communications were dependent upon the caprice of these high- 
land clans. ‘lhe soundness of this view is now generally recog- 


nized, and this part of Lord Lytton’s programme has by degrees 
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been more than realized. Not merely Kuram and Pishin, but the 
whole mountain region from the Bolan to Kuram, with the excep- 
tion of the Khost Valley, is now British territory ; and, though it 
would be rash to assert that the allegiance of the Pathan tribes has 
been secured, there is reason to believe that time and wise ad- 
ministration will render them faithful subjects of the Queen- 
Empress. 

The other part of Lord Lytton’s programme was to compel the 
Ameer to subject his foreign policy to British control and accept 
British Residents in his territory. Between this object and the 
means adopted for attaining it there was no relation whatever. 
The Ameer was not a constitutional ruler with a throne “ broad- 
based upon his people’s will” ; he was an Oriental despot owing his 
power to success in a protracted civil war and using it ruthlessly. 
To defeat his army would in all probability be to upset his throne 
and undo his work of uniting Afghanistan. The inveterate 
prejudice of the Afghans against the British was so strong that 
Shere Ali held himself unable to guarantee the safety of British 
Residents, and if he were overthrown a less powerful successor 
would still less be able to force them on the people. The fact of 
war and of an English invasion would hardly diminish the prejudice. 
The experiment of British military support to an Afghan prince 
nominated by England had before been tried and failed. There 
was in fact only one method that could reasonably be expected 
to yield the result desired by Lord Lytton; it consisted in the 
conquest and annexation of Afghanistan. But no school advocated 
this course, which was evidently inopportune at a time when the 
one thing needed was good safe roads up to the Afghan border. 

Lord Lytton, then, failed to comply with the first rule prescribed 
by good sense for a Government which contemplates a war: not to 
take the first step until all the consequences have been thought, out. 
In this case the first step was the demand for British Residents 
sprung upon the Ameer in 1876, of which the consequences 
dominate the whole war. 

The original plan of campaign was to move one column to Pishin 
and another to Kuram, and to gain possession of these two districts. 
It was an afterthought to send a third column through the Khybe: 
Pass towards Jalalabad. In order to strengthen this third column 
the Kuram force, of which ‘the command was given to General 
Roberts, had to be weakened. The first evidence of strength of 
character given by the new commander was his representation to 
the authorities that he considered the number of troops at his dis- 
posal inadequate to the task they were expected to perform. 
There are few positions more delicate than that of an officer ap- 
pointed for the first time to a command in the field and having 
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reason to suppose that the instrument placed in his hands lacks the 
weight, or the temper needed for the blow to be given.  ‘l’o ask for 
more or better troops, lays him open to a painful retort, especially 
as it implies a criticism of a higher military authority. In such a 
case only a very strong or a very weak man would speak his mind. 
Upon taking command General Roberts was confronted first of all 
by the chronic difficulty of all British expeditions, the want of an 
organized and adequate transport. In all offensive operations it 
is of the utmost importance, once the advance has begun, that it 
should be continued without interruption until the blow has been 
delivered and pushed home. A breakdown in the transport causes 
a pause which is the more dangerous as the operations proceed. 
The column was to enter Afghan territory at Thal, sixty miles 
distant from the base at Kohat, and to gain possession of the route 
which follows the Kuram Valley, as far as the village of that name, 
forty-eight miles from Thal, and thence ascends to the crest of the 
Shutargardan Pass forty miles beyond Kuram. The force, after 
it had been strengthened in accordance with its commander’s 
wishes, numbered 5,325 men, of whom 1,345 were British. After 
five days’ march Kuram was reached. ‘Three days’ halt was required 
to form an advanced base at Kuram, and on November 28th, the 
available portion of the force, about 3,300 men, marched to the 
foot of the Peiwar Pass, a rugged forest-clad col rising 2,000 
feet above the valley and forming the principal obstacle to 
the further advance. The col or Kotal was occupied by an 
Afghan force of eight regiments and eighteen guns, and had 
been carefully prepared for defence. ‘The British force was 
halted, and the next two days were spent in reconnaisance. A. 
second path was discovered, leading over a second col, about three 
miles to the north of the principal pass, and the general resolved 
to deliver his attack by this route, marching from his camp during 
the night, so as to reach the point of attack at day-break. A thou- 
sand men were left in camp, and the start Was made in perfect 
silence. Much anxiety was caused by the fact that some of the 
native troops were Pathans, two of whom, when the position was 
neared, tired shots as a warning to their Afghan kinsmen. But the 
warning came too late; the Afghan posts, though not surprised, 
were stormed, and the Afghan main force, attacked in front by the 
detachment that had been left in camp, and finding its position 
turned, retreated in confusion. The British loss was about a hun- 
dred killed and wounded, This first action reveals the commander. 
His plan is made deliberately, after prolonged reconnaisance and 
mature consideration. The general assumes, rightly, as it proved, 
that if the Afghans are turned they will go. Upon this belief 
everything is staked; but the greatest care is given to the 
details of the execution. The careful reader will find that the 
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general’s great anxiety was so to distribute his subordinates, that, 
if possible, the right man should be in the right place (compare the 
last sentence in vol. ii. page 136 with the last paragraph on page 
185). But when every precaution had been taken, the risk remained 
absolute. <A failure to seize the Spingawi Kotal, coupled witha re- 
verse to the detachment left in camp, would have meant destruc- 
tion to the whole column, shut up ina roadless mountain gorge. 
The coolness which risks everything upon the execution of a well- 
considered plan is the highest note of generalship. ‘To ignore the 
risks leads to rashness ; to be deterred by them to hesitation : to see 
them and to face them requires a cool head and a stout heart. 

The action at the Peiwar Kotal decided this part of the cam- 
paign. No further serious resistance was offered; Alikhel, in the 
upper part of the valley, was occupied, and the Shutargardan Pass 
examined. (General Roberts had been instructed to reconnoitre the 
district of Khost, lying south of the Kuram Valley, and, if possible, 
to make an end of the Ameer’s authority in it. The necessity for 
leaving garrisons on the Kuram line left him enly 2,000 men avail- 
able for this second expedition, which occupied the three last weeks 
of January, 1879. Khost proved a hornet’s nest. It was a centre 
difficult of access from any established British position, but easily 
reached from the homes of many of the fiercest Pathan tribes. The 
collection of highlanders by which General Roberts was confronted 
was so formidable as to give him little prospect of such a decided 
success as would render possible without a large garrison the per- 
manent occupation of the district, and he prudently decided upon a 
prompt withdrawal. The boldness which had plunged a column in 
the dark into the Spingawi defile finds its counterpart in this decision 
to abandon an enterprise of which the dangers were not counter- 
balanced by any corresponding probable result. 

By the beginning of 1879 the Khyber column had reached 
Jalalabad, and Sir Donald Stewart with the third column, which 
was not opposed, arrived at Kandahar. Shere Ali, despairing 
of his power of resistance and fearing a revolution at Kabul, had 
withdrawn to Afghan Turkestan, leaving his son Yakub Khan as 
his deputy. In February Shere Ali died, and Yakub as his 
successor made overtures of peace. In the negociations which 
followed was contained the root of the subsequent troubles. Lord 
Roberts says :— 

**T, personally, was not at all satisfied that the time had come for negociation, 
for I felt that the Afghans had not had the sense of defeat sufficiently driven into 
them to convince them of our strength and ability to punish breach of treaty, and, 
therefore, that a peace made now, before they had been thoroughly beaten, would 
not bea lasting one, and would only end jin worse trouble in the near future.” 
But he was told by Lord Lytton’s private secretary that the 
Viceroy had no choice, that there was the strongest fecling in 
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Kngland against the continuance of the war, and that unless the 
new Ameer proved actively hostile, peace must be signed. In 
other words, the Government at home had turned round from an 
inconsiderate policy of war to an opposite but equally inconsiderate 
policy of peace. It is easy to excuse this change of front by the 
nnexpected activity of the opposition under Mr. Gladstone’s leader- 
ship, but this explanation attributes to the action of parties and 
their leaders an independent importance which they hardly in fact 
possess. The strength of a party lies not in the number of its 
convinced and unwavering adherents, but in the attraction which 
it is able to exercise upon the mass of average neutral feeling and 
opinion, and it is reasonable to suppose that the neutral majority 
is guided in its inclination by a vague common-sense or instinct, 
which in this case had not been satisfied by the explanations given 
of the purpose and origin of the war. 

Yakub Khan was in the position of every new Ameer. He had 
the support of a faction, probably of the strongest faction, but all 
his energies would be required to make his position secure, and the 
task would be hopeless, if, at the same time, the country were in- 
vaded by the British. He was obliged to sue for peace and to 
accept whatever terms he could get. Lord Lytton would have 
bees wise to be content with the cession of Kuram and Quetta, 
and to have postponed other matters until the new Ameer had 
shown his capacity as a ruler, and until high roads had been made 
to the new British out-posts. But in the Treaty of Gandamak 
(May, 1879) the subordination of Afghan to British policy was 
strongiy emphasized. ‘The Ameer had to agree to receive a 
british Resident at Kabul, and to guarantee his personal safety. 
When, in the summer, Cavagnari, the appointed Resident, bade 
yvood-bye to General Roberts on the Shutargardan, the mind of the 
General, who thoroughly understood the conditions of Afghani- 
stun, was filled with gloomy forebodings as to the fate of his friend. 
This was on the L5th of Jnly. On the 5th of September Sir Fred- 
eric Roberts, who had returned to Simla, received telegrams in- 
forming him first that the Residency at Kabul had been attacked, 
and, a few hours later, that every member of the Mission had been 
murdered. On the 5th of October he marched into Charasia, twelve 
miles from Kabul, in command of the Kabul Field Force, which 
numbered altogether 7,690 men, one-third of whom were British. 
Ina month this force had been concentrated at the head of the 
Kuram Valley; by great efforts its transport and supply had been 
organized, and the column, setting out from the Shutargardan, had 
after four marches, reached the neighbourhood of Kabul. — It was 
w flying column, cut off, for many weeks, from every possibility of 
help or reinforcement. ‘The transport obtained was so far from 
adequate that it had to do double work, and the force to be divided 
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into two portions—one of them a short march behind the other. 
In front of Charasia was a semicircle of hills, through which a 
gorge adinitted the Logar River and the road to Kabul. At day- 
break on Sept. 6th the general found the hills in his front crowned 
with Afghans. The force actually with him numbered only 4,000 
men, for the rear brigade was a march behind. In his camp was 
the treacherous Ameer, Yakub Khan, who, though in name a visitor, 
and in fact a prisoner, was acting as a spy and had fully informed 
the enemy of the strength and movements of the British force. The 
solution was a bold attack delivered without waiting for the brigade 
in rear. Major (now General Sir George) White, was ordered to 
make a feint against the Afghan left while General Baker drove in 
their right wing as a preliminary to rolling them up from that 
flank. The Afghans were completely defeated, and next day the 
British force was before Kabul. . 

The real difficulties now began. ‘Che Government which had 
despatched the expedition had no settled purpose. With 7,000: 
men a bold and wary general might remain for some months 
at the Afghan capital, but with such a force he could not conquer 
the country nor create a government. His immediate mission was 
to exact retribution for the murder of Cavagnari. But retribution 
such as would strike terror into the hearts of the Afghans is incon- 
sistent with British ideas of humanity. An Oriental ruler would 
have destroyed the city and sold its people into slavery. The 
Jnglish general could do no more than try by due process of law 
«a number of persons suspected of participation in the massacre and 
execute those who were found guilty. After that he was left to 
maintain his position as best he could during the winter, while the 
British and Indian Governments considered the question what should 
be done next. SirFrederick Roberts made it his first care to establish 
his force in a position which he could be sure of holding through 
the winter against all attack, and to collect abundant supplies. 
Meanwhile Yakub Khan abdicated and was sent to India, and the 
Mullahs or Mahommedan preachers preached a religious war against 
the invaders. Karly in December the storm burst. General 
Roberts had some inkling of what was preparing, and was not 
deterred by the smallness of his force from taking the boldest 
course, and attempting to disperse the several bodies of tribesmen 
before they should be able to assemble in one great mass. With 
this purpose, on the 8th December, two columns were sent out, 
numbering respectively about 1,500 and 1,300 men, one under 
Macpherson to the north-west, and the other under Baker to the 
west, while a party of 350 cavalry remained midway between 
Macpherson and Kabul. On the 10th, Macpherson found and 
dispersed the tribesmen from Kohistan. The next day he was 
ordered to move to the south-west, following Baker, with a view to 
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intercept a second collection of Afghans, who might thus be caught 
between the two columns. The arrangement had the ill-luck 
which frequently befalls the attempt to direct for a single purpose: 
bodies of troops at some distance from one another. The tribes~ 
men passed through the wide gap between Baker and Macpherson,. 
where there was nothing but a small body of cavalry to delay 
their approach to the neighbourhood of Kabul. General Roberts- 
was himself upon the scene early, and was able to send for a party 
of Highlanders from the cantonment at Sherpur in time to block. 
the defile leading to the city. Macpherson’s arrival in rear of the: 
Afghans prevented their pushing home their attack. For the three- 
days that followed (December 12th to 14th), the general, while 
keeping a sutticient garrison at Sherpur, continued the desperate 
attempt to hold with a few handfuls of men the ridges which form 
the western wall of the plain of Kabul. These ridges had been 
seized by the Afghans, but were retaken and held with the greatest 
gallantry by the British troops. By noon on the 14th the com- 
mander realized that there were limits to what was possible with 
the force at his disposal. While he could see that his troops on 
the two hills were overborne by numbers, he received from the 
young signal officer on the southern ridge the message that the 
plain beyond, covered with Afghans, looked ‘like Epsom on the 
Derby Day.” ‘Thereupon the commander immediately made up 
his mind to withdraw all his troops within the fortified enclosure 
of Sherpur, where his forethought had provided an abundance of pro- 
visions and of firewood. On the 25rd of December the Afghans made 
their great assault on the cantonment, beginning just before dawn. 
By one o'clock they were in full retreat. Next day a small rein- 
forcement from Jalalabad marched into camp; the citadel of Kabul 
was reoccupied and the district resumed the appearance of tran- 
quillity. For the next few weeks Sir Frederick Roberts, while 
intent on strengthening his positions and particularly on improving 
his transport, was principally engaged in discussing with the politi- 
cal officers the selection of a new Ameer, and in assisting their 
negociations with Abdur Rahman Khan. On the 5th of May Sir 
Donald Stewart reached Kabul with the force which had left 
Kandahar on the 50th of March. It had been decided to hand 
over the district of Kabul to the new Ameer, and preparations were 
being made for the return march to India when (at the end of July, 
1880) the news was received of the defeat of General Burrows at 
Maiwand, and of the Siege of Kandahar by Yakub Khan. Roberts 
at once, with Stewart’s consent, telegraphed to the Indian Govern- 
ment the proposal that he should march to Kandahar witha portion 
of the force from Kabul. On the 5rd of August the assent of the 
Government was received, and on the 9th the march began. This 
time the transport was in perfect order, owing to the general’s 
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constant care during the previous months. On the 31st of August 
the force marched into Kandahar after a march of 313 miles, having 
lost perhaps a dozen soldiers and as many camp followers out of a 
total of 10,000 men and 8,000 camp followers. Next morning, the 
Ist of September, Yakub Khan’s army was attacked, defeated, and 
completely dispersed. 

The combination of boldness and circumspection displayed in 
the Kuram campaign were exhibited in more arduous circum- 
stances during the advance upon Kabul and the trying cam- 
paign of December in and around that place. But the foresight 
of the commander was best proved in the effort, hajpily successful, 
to collect at Sherpur supplies sufficient for the whole force through 
the winter. Not only was the Kabul force provided for, but when 
Sir Donald Stewart was approaching from Ghazni it was found 
practicable to send supplies from Kabul to meet him. The 
splendid transport arrangements, without which the march to 
Kandahar would have been impossible, were due to the com- 
mander’s incessant attention to this matter during the previous 
months of comparative quiet, and to his faculty for picking the- 
most qualified men as superintendents of each departinent, a faculty 
which is perhaps the cardinal virtue of an organizer. 

The action at the Peiwar Kotal had a definite result, the 
establishment of British authority in the Kuram Valley. But 
all the subsequent campaigns were more than thrown away. 
The invasion without the intention of conquest overthrew the 
Afghan kingdom, but the British Government, in its anxiety 
to see that monarchy re-established, and to assist the new 
Ameer, Abdur Rahman, in securing his throne, consented even to 
the retrocession of Kuram. ‘Thirteen years elapsed, and the whole 
conditions had changed, before a British envoy was received at 
Kabul. It is hard to believe that even without the war or the 
sudden change of policy that rendered it necessary, the relations 
with Shere Ali or his natural successor would by this time have 
been any less satisfactory than those now existing with Abdur 
Rahman. It may even be doubted whether the fighting and expendi- 
ture of 1879-80, if it had beendirected to a specific purpose, would 
not have sufficed to have converted the most important part of 
Afghanistan into a British province. The finest qualities of a 
general, which are as rare as they are admirable, unless they are 
employed in the service of a continuous and consistent policy, may 
be thrown away—no, not altogether thrown away, after all, for who- 
can estimate the value to the nation of the example contained in 
these memoirs, and of the respect, or more than respect, which 
Lord Roberts has won from thousands of Englishmen, of Indians, 
and of Afghans ? 

Srenser WILKINSON. 
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Washington, January 15th, 1897. 
(HE topic of leading importance this month, naturally, has been 
the signing of the General Arbitration Treaty. It is an event of 
such significance, and its consequences may be so tremendous, that 
its full importance is not yet fully appreciated in the United States. 
Its general reception has been extremely flattering. Leading news- 
papers in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Chicago have united 
in commending the spirit of nineteenth century civilization and 
the efforts to draw the two great English-speaking nations of the 
world into closer communion. Meetings have already been held 
advocating the prompt ratification of the treaty by the Senate, and 
ministers will use it as a text from their pulpits. Both Mr. Olney 
and Sir Julian Pauncefote come in for full measure of praise for 
their work, and the hope is expressed in many quarters that the 
treaty will be ratified before the Secretary of State goes out of 
office. But despite all this it is feared that the ratification of the 
treaty will not follow so promptly as it is to be desired. On poli- 
tical questions the Senate shows very frequently a degree of petty 
meanness which is unworthy of a body of its high character. And 
this is essentially a political question. If the treaty is ratified it 
stands as the greatest achievement of the Cleveland administration ; 
it gives Mr. Olney a place in history possessed by no other American 
Secretary of State. If the two wings of the Democratic Party 
can unite between now and 1900 and go into the next Democratic 
National Convention with a solid front, Mr. Olney is very likely, 
nolens volens, to be the nominee of his Party. Mr. Olney is not 
popular with the Senate. His defiance of that body in the matter 
of the Cameron resolution will not be soon forgotten by men 
who are so intensely jealous of their prerogatives and who stand out 
so tenaciously for their dignity. ‘There is a chance now for them 
to get even by refusing to consent to the ratification of the 
treaty. Some of them are swayed by this personal feeling, 
others are moved to object on political grounds. There is still 
unother motive of opposition. It cannot be denied that the 
great mass of Americans have no love for England, who is 
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regarded as the traditional foe. This feeling is extremely strong 
in the North-West and in New England. A treaty removing 
all possibility of war between England and the United States 
is not half so popular as would be a treaty pointedly directed 
against British interests. One of the senators from the North- 
West said to me to-day that he would vote against ratification. 
““My people,” he said, “are not in favour of any treaty with 
Kngland; on the contrary, they would be glad to see a war 
with that country, and if Mr. McKinley wants to make his ad- 
ministration popular at the outset, he will withdraw the treaty 
from the Senate the day after he is inaugurated.” I quote 
this merely to give all shades of opinion and to represent the 
exact state of popular feeling. It is well that Englishmen should 
know this prejudice exists, and by all proper methods try and 
remove it as much as possible. Russia is fully alive to that 
fact, and makes use of it to her advantage whenever possible. 
Whether Russian influence in Washington will be powerful 
enough to defeat the ratification I cannot tell at this time, but 
it will undoubtedly be used. J am in hopes, however, that 
the influence exercised by the newspapers and the great weight 
of the churches and other religious bodies, aided by the con- 
servative clement will be strong enough to impress the Senate 
that the country is in favour of ratification. 

At the same time one must feel deeply thankful for, and be sensible 
of, the decline of the jingo spirit, which was so rampant a little more 
than a yearago. What a contrast between the Venezuelan Message 
and the General Arbitration Treaty! In December, 185, the news- 
papers were full of savage, bitter, and insulting taunts of England, 
and it only needed a spark to have made this country do that which 
Nngland, for the sake of her dignity, could not have tamely over- 
looked. ‘The situation at that time was extremely critical, the New 
York correspondent of The Tinves to the contrary notwithstanding. 
To-day the newspapers teem with eulogy of Secretary Olney’s 
achievement, and hail the signing of the treaty as epoch-making. 
The services which Sir Julian Pauncefote has rendered to 
humanity have not been overlooked, and it is a matter of grati- 
fication to an Englishman to know with what skill and tact 
Her Majesty’s Ambassador has played his part. In the negotia- 
tions he was practically given carte blanche by Lord Salisbury, and 
by dint of patience and rare ability he was able to overcome the 
objections,which were first raised, and which at one time seemed in- 
surmountable. Equally as distinguished were his services in connec- 
tion with the, Venezuelan treaty negotiations. His position at that 
time was extremely delicate ; a blundering, a headstrong, or a reck- 

Jess man might have forced a crisis which diplomacy would have 
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found impossible to overcome. Sir Julian, by his tact and suavity, 
maintained pleasant personal relations both with the Secretary of 
State and the Minister from Venezuela; he impressed upon Lord. 
Salisbury when he visited England last summer the wisdom of sub- 
mitting the contention to arbitration, and as a sequel we see a treaty 
which will do more than anything else to bring England and the 
United States in close accord. 


Next to the General Arbitration Treaty in point of importance,. 
and its antithesis, was the jingo resolution of Senator Cameron to 
recognize the independence of the Republic of Cuba, and which 
the President very quietly and properly ignored. ‘There can be no 
doubt that constitutionally Congress has no power to recognize a 
foreign Government, and the precedents are all on the side of the 
President. But,as I pointed out last month, the country is anxious 
for war with Spain, and in this case Congress is quickly responsive 
to public sentiment. Here is a typical editorial from a recent 
Chicago newspaper :— 

‘War would unite this people. [t would chase away the vapours of discontent. 
It would exalt patriotism. It would burn away the cancerous tissues of anarchy 
that threaten to extend deeper into the body politic. It would searify, but it 
would heal. In the end we should be better off. We should feel humanity had not 
been crushed by our permission. War would stimulate art, poetry, music, manu- 
factures, commerce, trade, civilization. We should come through it rejuvenated 
and rehabilitated in the glory of a noble enterprise, for we should have helped to- 
strike the shackles from the wrists of man.” 

The adoption of the resolution by the Committee on almost the 
anniversary of President Cleveland’s Venezuelan Message of 1895 
produced almost as disastrous consequences on the stock exchanges 
as did the publication of that document. England was again 
startled as she had been the year before. And yet she ought not 
to have been. It was known here, it had been an open secret for: 
some days, that the Committee would adopt the resolution, and lead- 
ing newspapers having their correspondents here had printed that 
information. But, unfortunately, London newspapers do not have 
their correspondents in Washington, which is one of the griev- 
ances of American public men. ‘They say, and it seems to me the 
criticism is just, how can an English newspaper expect to have an 
intelligent idea of the action of Congress or the Executive by keep- 
ing a correspondent in New York, this city (Washington) being the- 
political capital and the fountain-head of all information? They point 
out that while an English newspaper will spend large sums to obtain. 


news from South Africa or some other place of comparatively minor 
importance, America is neglected and treated with indifference, 
which has raised the belief that England looks upon the United 
States with contempt, A truer and more intelligent comprehen- 
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sion of American affairs would, I am sure, do much to remove 
the Anti-English feeling now go often expressed. 

In Washington the Cuban sentiment rages at its fiercest. It 
has ceased to be merely a political question and is now agitating 
society, and in this capital the influence of women in the highest 
circles has always been very potent. Spain, of course, is repre- 
sented here by its Minister and duly accredited legation. Cuba 
maintains what is known as an “ unofficial legation,” in charge of 
which is Senor Quesada, a young Cuban of pleasing manners, and 
who speaks English as fluently as his mother-tongue. Quesada 
has made his impression upon society. A romantic interest attaches 
to him as the representative of a struggling and downtrodden 
people, and some of the most prominent women in official circles 
have taken him up and made a lion of him. He has been given 
teas and dinners, at receptions he has divided attentions with the 
latest and very prettiest of the débutantes; and one woman, more 
zealous than discreet, tried to arrange a meeting between him and 
Senor DeLome, the Spanish Minister. Mr. Quesada has one great 
advantage over the Spanish Minister. Mr. DeLome, as a member 
of the diplomatic corps, is prevented from indulging in criticism of 
purely American methods and matters, and the code of diplomacy 
makes it impossible for him to rush into the newspapers whenever 
he feels like relieving his mind. Quesada has no such restrictions 
placed upon his conduct. He can criticize or commend as he may 
see fit; he can be interviewed at length, and always find a sympa- 
thetic paper willing to give space to his views, and he is bright 
enough to know the importance of keeping the newspapers freely 
supplied with the Cuban side of the case. It is a pretty little 
game of diplomacy and intrigue which is now going on, and it is 
not exclusively confined to the Cuban side. Spain has her 
champions as Cuba has, and social influences are used to help 
the cause of King Alfonso just as they are to create sentiment 
in favour of Maceo and Gomez and the other “ patriots.” 

There is another side to this Cuban struggle which is not so 
pleasing as the picture of Quesada at teas and DeLome at dinners. 
It is the picture of the ubiquitous dollar. You will under- 
stand what I mean by this quotation from the Vew York: Press, a 
respectable and staunch Republican newspaper :— 


«« Then there is the unfortunate suggestion of the stock market. Whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously, it is believed that the attitude of more than one legis- 
lator has been dictated by his investments or the commercial interests and 
speculations of his friends, The stock market as a whole is susceptible to no 
influence more surely than to that of legislation which may contain the germ of 
war or diplomatic complication. When the Cameron resolutions were adopted in 
committee, stocks responded with a celerity which ought to have been foreseen, 


even if it were not, by those who brought the resolutions to the front. This is 
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one of the disa:lvantages under which patriotism and love of liberty sometimes. 
labour.” 


The Press ouly voices what has long been current rumour here, 
and which leads another paper to say: ‘The men who kave been 
selfishly interested in the Cuban question have probably made out 
of it all they can, for a time at least. If the stock ticker could 
talk it could tell a tale in which patriotism played no part.” 


Senator Wolcott’s mission to London in the interests of bi- 
metallism attracts very general attention here and is accepted as 
the first effort on the part of the new Administration to redeem the 
pledge made in the St. Louis platform regarding free coinage of 
gold and silver under an international agreement. During the 
vainpaign it was frequently asserted that that plank of the platform 
was inserted merely to throw dust in the eyes of the friends ot 
silver in the Republican Party. Leading Republican papers and 
Republicans intend that the pledge shall be honestly kept if within 
the power of the United States. The Cleveland Leader, whose 
editor has confidential relations with Major McKinley, recently 
said :— 


“There is no doubt that the sentiment in faveur of international bimetallism 
is growing abroad, The movement has received considerable impetus recently 
in France and Germany, and large sums of money are being expended by the 
English bimetallists in their efforts to create publie sentiment favourable to a 
larger use of silver as money. 

“The Republican Party is not unfriendly to silver, in spite of the Popoeratic 
attempt to comnit it to the advoeaey of a permanent gold standard in this 
country.” 


What gives encouragement to the bimetallists is the known fact 
that McKinley is sincerely and honestly in tavour of something 
being done for silver, and also the knowledge that the present 

sritish Government is favourable to a consideration of the subject- 

No obstacles will be thrown in the way of holding a confereuce by 
either House of Congress, as even the most pronounced gold men 
are willing to have the question discussed from an international 
standpoint. 

The death of General Francis A. Walker, of Boston, which 
oceurred in that city a couple of weeks ayo, is a great blow to the 
cause of international bimetallism. Not only was he one of the 
greatest authorities of the world on that subject, but his high per- 
sonal character, his great ability, bis practical way of looking at 
all questions, and his prominent social standing caused all his 
vpinions to be received with the fullest respect and gave him an 
audience in the Kast, where bimetallists are not regarded with the 


highest favour, accorded to no other man. General Walker believed 
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in McKinley being able to accomplish something during his term of 
office, and was larzely instrumental in Senator Wolcott’s mission. 
He was asked to accompany him, but declined on the ground that 
he could be of more service to the cause if he was not officially 
connected with the negotiations. 


In last month’s Review attention was called to the surprising: 
increase of the vote in certain States. This matter has been 
examined into at great length by newspapers, public men, and 
statisticians, without a satisfactory conclusion having been reached. 
In certain States it would appear manifest that gross frauds 
have been committed, and in substantiation of this belief Senator 
Allen, of Nebraska, has introduced a resolution for the appoint- 
ment of a committee to investigate the use of money and all 
other things in connection with the recent election. In offering 
his resolution, Mr. Allen called attention to the phenomenal vote 
cast in certain States, and added this pregnant comment: “ The 
vote of Illinois was nearly 250,000 in excess of the vote of 1892 ; 
that of Ohio 200,000, and of Kentucky 100,000.) From whence 
have these States gained so largely in population during four 
years? At the same time Kansas, a growing western State, 
only shows 10,000 gain. The great State of Texas, which has 
been a theatre of immigration, only shows 40,000 gain; Alabama 
shows 5,000 loss; New York only shows 4),000 gain; Virginia: 
shows 15,000 loss; while West Virginia, a State the Republicans 
were particularly anxious to carry, shows a gain of 20,000 ; 
Arkansas, a State to which immigration has been directed, only 
gained 1,000; while Indiana, a pivotal State, shows 90,000 gain. 
These figures are inexplicable. Why have the pivotal States mad 
such tremendous gains in voting strength ? ” 

No action has yet been taken on the resolution. Very likely 
a committee will be appointed and an investigation ordered, 
but it will serve no particular end. Following nearly every 
election charges of frand are made and an investigation ordered. 
Committees sit, examine witnesses, and take a lot of testimony. 
‘They make elaborate reports to Congress, which serve as material 
for many fiery political speeches, but they prove nothing. I 
have yet to recall a case when any practical results have ensued 
or when an election has been declared void on account of fraud. 
It is doubtless true that great and extensive frauds were com- 
mitted on both sides. In the pivotal States of the West, which 
McKinley was bound to carry to win, boys below the voting age 
must have been voted or ballot-boxes stuffed; there is no other 
way to account for the marvellous vote polled. In some of 
the Southern States, in Tennessee certainly, and in Virginix 
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‘most probably, Republican votes were not counted or thrown 
-out of the boxes. 


A very startling and unexpected delaration is that of Senator- 
-elect McKnery, of Louisiana, who will take his seat in the Senate 
‘on the fourth of next March. Mr. McEnery was elected as a 
straightout Democrat, and represents a State which has been one 
-of the most active in opposing the Republican creed of protection. 
Yet Mr. McEnery has publicly stated that he will support the 
Republican Tariff Bill which will be introduced at the extra session, 
on the ground that the Government needs more revenue, and it 
will be impossible to obtain the revenue without some incidental 
protection. If the example of Mr. McEnery is followed by some of 
the other Democratic senator’s McKinley’s task is made much 
easier and the future of the Tariff Bill will no longer be in doubt, 
but as yet no other Democratic senator has shown any inclination 
to support protection. Of recent years the South has shown a 
leaning toward the Republican doctrine of protection, and with the 
growth of industrial and manufacturing development in Tennessee, 
West Virginia, Georgia, and Alabama, and with the infusion of 
‘apital from the great manufacturing and protected States of New 
England and Pennsylvania, protection is regarded as not being the 
horrible thing it was once supposed to be, but, on the contrary, 
statesmanship in its highest form. With the evolution of the South 
from agriculture to manufactures protectionism will grow, and, as 
it spreads, the Democratic solidity of the South will be endangered. 

For the past two weeks the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House has devoted eight hours a day to ‘‘hearings ” on the new 
“Tariff Bill. These “ hearings” are a farce. The members of the 
committee sit at a long table and listen to manufacturers who plead 
to have a higher rate of duty on the articles they manufacture. 
No one ever asks that the duty be reduced. They are always 
prepared to show how the operations of the present law have 
ruined them and the impossibility of being able to compete with 
the chea} labour of Europe. The members listen gravely and now 
and then ask a question, but not often, as that would expose their 
ignoranc:. Owing to committee appointments being made largely 
by seniority and entirely as the personal preference of the Speaker 
dictates, men whose practical knowledge of business or manu- 
facturiny are excluded and lawyers without technical information 
are placcd on the committee. Of the eleven Republican members 
—and ile Republicans alone have the framing of the Bill, the 
Democrits not even being consulted as to its details—one of them, 
Mr. Din.ley, is a newspaper proprietor and editor, one is a manu- 
facture:, and all the others are lawyers. ‘These nine lawyers, one 
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manufacturer, and one newspaper editor are the makers of tariff, 
and it is easy enough to understand why under such circumstances 
a Tariff Bill is the crude and unscientific thing itis. At one of the 
hearings a manufacturer was explaining at some length a complicated 
process of chemical distillation, and he used words and terms with 
which any member of the trade would be perfectly familiar, but 
which to the committee meant nothing. A member of the com- 
mittee interrupted him to ask what a certain chemical was used for 
The manufacturer explained, his tone implying that the question 
was an unnecessary one. ‘The member of the committee seemed to 
realize this as he added somewhat apologetically : “ Oh, you needn’t 
be afraid of explaining, as this is all elementary to us.” 

“The “ hearings,” however, mean nothing and are simply a con- 
cession to popular tradition that the Ways and Means Committee 
needs to be informed and will act on the information given. It is 
true the committee is badly in need of information, but it seldom 
makes use of that which it receives. After the “hearings” have 
closed, the Republican members of the committee meet in private 
and proceed to formulate the schedules. Without practical know- 
ledge themselves and having no corps of trained experts on whom 
they can rely, the committee must either accept the information 
furnished them by the manufacturers, or else work at random. It 
stands to reason that the manufacturers will look after their own 
interests very thoroughly, and with their intimate knowledge of their 
business they are often able by adroit statements to obtain higher 
rates of duty than the committee is willing to give. Sometimes 
where the interests of manufacturers clash, the one able to bring 
the greatest influence to bear upon the committee, or who can 
make the most plausible statement, will get more than his rival. 
If the tariff were not a political question it would be handed over 
to experts, and an approach at any rate to scientific work would be 
the result. As it is now a Tariff Bill is always a thing of patches 
and must inevitably be changed with every political revolution. 

Bank failures and suicides have ushered in the new year instead 
of the boom and prosperity which we were told were to follow.the 
election of McKinley and the triumph of “ sound money.” In less 
than a month over thirty banks have closed their doors with 
liabilities of more than £5,000,000, and as a consequence of these 
failures four bank officials have committed suicide. The closing of 
the banks has pulled down other commercial houses, so that the 
actual liabilities are far in excess of the figure named. With the 
exception of one bank in Virginia and one in Maine the failures 
have all been in the West, Chicago and Minneapolis being the 
heaviest sufferers. Some of the failures were due to dishonesty, 
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others to bad management, but the majority were caused by in- 
ability on the part of borrowers to repay their loans, and which is 
indicative of the money stringency. The West has been very 
“hard up” for a year or two past,and the times will have to be 
very good indeed during the next two or three years to enable it 
to recover lost ground. Unless we have these good times, Mr. 
McKinley and his Party are politically dead at the next election. 


It was fortunate for him that these failures occurred after and not 
before election. 


Mr. Thomas C. Platt will probably be the next senator from the 
State of New York; if Mr. Platt does not care to sit in the Senate 
himself he will be represented there by deputy. Mr. Platt is the 
great Republican boss of the greatest State in the Union, and the 
Legislature being in his absolute control he has merely to indicate 
his preference and his commands will be obeyed. Plattism is one 
of the worst features of American politics, and New York is the 
worst boss-ridden State, with Pennsylvania a close second. Realiz- 
ing the evils of perpetuating boss rule an attempt has been made 
in New York to dethrone Mr. Platt and send Mr. Joseph H. Choate, 
a very emirent and distinguished lawyer, to the Senate. The 
attempt, however, will prove futile. Mr. Platt’s power is too great 
with the Legislature for public opinion to have any influence this 
year. At a meeting held in New York city a few days ago in sup- 
port of the candidacy of Mr. Choate one of the leading members of 
the Republican Party in New York used this language in discussing 
Mr. Platt :— 


‘*Tt is threatened that those who take part in this movement to elect Mr. Choate 
will be condemned by Mr. McKinley, and that he intends to hand over all the 
Federal patronage to the man who vilified him seven months ago. What a con- 
cemptible estimate of our next President! Shall we send to the Senate the man 
who abused him! Shall we appoint to represent this State a man who has never 
risen above the traftic in spoils, a man who will organize in Washington a new 
clearing-house for political tribute, a man who can block, thwart, hold up the new 
Administration at every step, demand terms upon every appointment, exact con- 
tributions from every corporation in the United States under the threat and 
coercion of adverse Federal legislation ? Would not the presence of such a senator 
from New York be a blight upon the Administration, a dark cloud ever threaten- 
ing storm and ruin, when God knows we need a clear sky? On the other hand, 
what could you do that would more certainly strengthen the new President and 
assure success and prosperity for his administration than to send to Washington 
a man of great talents and unblemished honour, his friend—the foremost citizen 
of this State. I shall now ask you to follow me in an examination of two aspects 
of this question. The one leads us to enquire whether as Americans we can safely 
submit to the bossism of any man, however pure his motives, however assured of 
his integrity, however lofty his character. I shall gofurther and ask you how we 
come to have such a boss and how he has attained and maintained his political 
power. Then I shall go still further and higher and impeach him as unworthy of 
being sent to the United States Senate. 
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‘Since the days of Tweed a new system of political corruption has come into 
existence. The individual legislator is now seldom directly bribed. Corporations or 
individuals seeking protection or valuable charter rights at the hands of the Legis- 
lature retain a recognized political boss and pay him for the service to be rendered 
This secures the desired favour. They pretend that these payments are contribu- 
tions to the Party, but, as a matter of fact, they are tributes to the fund of the 
boss, who turns over to the National, State, or County Committee as much of the 
spoil as he sees fit, distributing most of it for the purpose of electing to the Legis- 
lature his own nominees. In form it is a contribution to the Party ; in substance 
and truth it is bribery and blackmail. Most of these contributions are made by 
corporations. The items are entered on their books under fictitious sundry 
accounts and hidden from public invest‘gation. 

‘* Mr. Platt is the Republican boss, and levies tribute in our Party’sname. No 
one ventures to deny it. His champions and defenders admit that this money 
passes through his hands, but they tell us that it is expended solely for the benefit 
of the Republican Party. It would be interesting to ascertain what proportion of 
this year’s contributions went to the National Committee for legitimate purpose s, 
and what proportion was reserved to assist in electing the present Legislature. We 
are told, however, that we ought not to complain until we can prove that some part 
of the money handled by Mr. Platt is devoted to his own enrichment or the enrich- 
ment of his henchmen and followers. Does that answer the charge or lessen the 
guilt? The same plea was advanced on behalf of Mr. Croker. But who knows 
the truth of the matter? To whom is a statement furnished? Who audits the ac- 
counts? Suppose the boss were not so conscientious and delicate, and, becoming 
contaminated, were inclined to enrich himself? It was asserted, and perhaps with 
equal truth, that Mr. Croker used the funds he collected solely for the benefit of 
Tammany Hall. 

**The principal contributors to this fund are known to be the corporations, 
Payments are not made by them from any feeling of devotion to the Party or its 
principles. The officers who thus use corporate funds are clearly responsible, civilly 
and criminally, for their acts, and those who receive are equally guilty. The time 
is coming when a fearless investigating committee or District Attorney will un- 
cover this whole system, lay it bare, expose it, and put an end for ever to the poli- 
tical contributions of corporations. No corporation has the right to give a dollar 
for such a purpose, and to do so should be made a criminal offence. 

‘*Mr. Platt’s great power comes from the handling of this corruption fund, and 
we are determined to stop that source of supply and to destroy that power. We 
are not willing to wait until an aroused people vents its wrath upon the Republican 
Party to punish it for the acts or the crimes of any boss.” 


‘These are the criticisms, be it remembered, of Mr. Platt’s per- 
sonal opponents, but who are members of his political Party. Mr. 
Platt has not yet made up his mind whether to accept the senator- 
ship, his great business interests in New York requiring his almost 
constant presence there, or whether he will be represented in 
Washington by proxy. If he does not come to the Senate himself, 
whoever sits there by his grace will be his agent to register his 
will and deed. It is not a wholesome state of affairs. 

A parallel to this is to be found in Pennsylvania. Its boss is 
Senator Quay. When Senator Cameron announced his intention 
of not again being candidate for the Senate, Mr. Wanamaker, the 
largest dry goods merchant in the city of Philadelphia, one of the 
wealthiest business men of that city, and a man of irreproachable 
standing and character, who sat in President Harrison’s Cabinet as 
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Post-Master-General, announced himself as a candidate. Mr. Quay 
opposed Mr. Wanamaker and put forward as his candidate State 
Senator Penrose. Many of the leading business men allied them- 
selves on the side of Mr. Wanamaker and gave cogent reasons why 
it was eminently desirable to have a man of his standing, character, 
and prominence in the commercial world represent the interests of 
the State in Washington. Mr. Quay contemptuously told the busi- 
ness men to look after their own affairs and he would take care of 
politics, if not in so many words in substance, and gave orders to 
his adherents in the Legislature to elect Mr. Penrose. Allof which 
was duly done, to the great honour and profit of the power of the 
boss. 


How many men do you suppose have ever rejected a seat 
in the British Cabinet? Probably they could be counted on 
the fingers of one hand. In the last few days three men have 
positively declined to accept office under the new Administration. 
and several more have refused to permit their names to be 
considered in that connection. Representative Dingley was 
offered the Secretaryship of the Treasury and refused it; Senator 
Allison was invited to accept either the State or Treasury Depart- 
ments and declined, and so did Senator Aldrich, whom Mr. 
McKinley hoped to have as his Secretary of the Treasury. Senator 
Lodge could be the next Secretary of State if he cared to be, but 
he made it known he would not listen to the offer, and Senator 
Proctor could be Secretary of War if he cared to exchange his 
seat in the Senate for one in the Cabinet. The Cabinet offers 
no inducement to leading members of either House, especially 
those men coming from the New England States and who by 
virtue of an unwritten law can be reasonably certain of retaining 
their seats as long as they care to. That is the reason why 
Dingley, Lodge, Aldrich, and others see no advantage in going 
into the Cabinet, because with the end of the Administration they _ 
will be out of public life and it may be almost impossible for ~ 
them to return to Congress. The Cabinet, too, is less desirable 
in many respects than a seat in Congress. The head of one 
of the great departments has little or no opportunity to initiate 
a policy or leave his impress upon legislation. Policies originate 
with Congress, and the members of the Cabinet can merely ad- 
minister the law as it is laid down to them. And, on the other 
hand, more than half of the time of the head of a department is 
taken up with small and annoying matters of routine, petty regula- 


tions, appointments, the signing of documents, which under the 
law must bear the signature of the Secretary, and other things of 
the same kind which really never ought to be brought to the atten- 
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tion of a Cabinet Minister, but which are, and therefore distract 
his attention from the more serious matters connected with the 
administration of his department. Of all the departments, that of 
the Treasury is the least desirable, because the work imposed on 
the Secretary is so enormous as to break down the strongest man, 
unless he is willing to take things easy and trust to luck and his 
subordinates. The American Secretary of the Treasury not only 
exercises functions closely corresponding with those of the First 
Lord of the Treasury and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but he 
is also practically the Home Secretary, and has to perform many 
of the duties of the President of the Board of Trade. Secretary 
Manning broke down and was forced to retire, and Secretary 
Windom died while in office, the strain being more than 
they could stand. One of the reasons why Mr. Dingley refused 
the place was on account of his health. Senator Allison 
declined to accept the State Department portfolio, among other 
reasons, because he could not stand the expense which a proper 
maintenance of the position involved. Mr. Allison’s income, ex- 
clusive of his senatorial salary, is very small. As a senator he 
can live modestly and not lose caste; as Secretary of State he would 
be compelled to entertain lavishly and spend at least double the 
amount of his salary of $8,000 a year. 

Senator Sherman, of Ohio, has been induced to accept the 
premiership of the new Administration somewhat against his will. 
The relations between himself and Mr. McKinley have always been 
cordial, although at times they have been presidential rivals. Mr. 
Sherman has now been in public life for forty-two years and 
cherished the sentimental hope of serving a longer term in the 
Senate than any other man in the history of the country, and 
being able to remain in the Upper House until the day of his 
death. But he has rivals in his own Party, and there are many 
ambitious men who are anxious to succeed him and who believe 
he should make way for someone else. His present term will 
expire two years hence, and it is doubtful if he can be 
re-elected, which is one reason why he is willing to retire from 
the Senate rather than suffer the humiliation of defeat. Mr. Sher- 
man served four terms in the Lower House of Congress and six in 
the Upper, and for four years was Secretary of the Treasury under 
President Hayes. He is more noted as a financier than a student 
of foreign affairs, although, at the present time, he is chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. As Secretary of the Treasury 
he was famous for his determination of purpose and direct methods; 
of recent years he has exhibited vacillation and indirection. As 
Secretary of State he will be in marked contrast to Mr. Olney, who 
goes to a point as directly as a needle springs toa magnet, and who 
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is almost blunt in his intolerance of circumlocution and unnecessary 
use of time or words. In some respects Mr. Sherman resembles 
Mr. Blaine in the last year of his administration of the State Depart- 
ment, and, like Mr. Blaine, his sympathies are not apt to be with 
England. ‘The presence of Mr. Sherman in the State Department 
is an additiona} reason why it is to be hoped the general arbitra- 
tion treaty will be ratified before the present Administration sur- 
renders power. 
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SOME READABLE BOOKS, 


Be.ievixe that a monthly table of selected books may be of service to the 
readers of Zhe National Review, we have drawn up the appended list 
which comprises a few recently published volumes, which may be 
safely recommended. 

Travels in West Africa.—By Miss Mary H. Kingsley. With 
Illustrations (Macmillan & Co., London. 1 volume. Price, 21s. net). 
Will probably remain the most delightful book of travels—owing to the 
writer’s originality, keen sense of fun, and amazing enterprise—published 
this year. 

Problems of Modern Democracy.—By E. L. Godkin (Constable 
& Co., London. Price, 7s. 6d.). The writer, as editor of the New York 
-Vation, has a large circle of European readers, who will enjoy this 
incisive, vigorous, and scholarly contribution from his pen. The book 
ranks with Mr. Lecky’s recent volumes. 

Forty-one Years in India.—By F. M. Lord Roberts of Kandahar, 
V.C. (Richard Bentley & Sons, London. 2 vols. Price, 36s.). We are 
pedantic enough to regret that Lord Roberts should condescend to write 
his reminiscences, though he has produced a singularly readable and 
eminently valuable book. 

The Green Graves of Balgowrie.—By Jane H. Findlater (Methuen 
& Co., London. Price, 6s.). This novel is in its third edition. Those 
who have not already read it have a treat in store, as without doubt it is 
a book apart. One has to go back a long way in the century to find such 
delicate insight into character coupled with so felicitous a style. 

An Editor’s Retrospect: Fifty Years of Newspaper Work.—By 
Charles A, Cooper (Macmillan & Co., London. Price, 10s. net). The 
well-known editor of Zhe Scotsman has compiled his reminiscences, which 
are brimming over with excellent political gossip. 

Popular Fallacies regarding Bimetallism.—By Sir Robert 
Edgeumbe (Macmillan & Co., London. Price, 3s. 6d.). The skies have 
indeed fallen. A British banker subjects the fallacies in which the Gold 
Standard Defence Association lives and moves and has its being to a 
critical analysis, which should add to that growing body of English- 
men who are finding salvation in monetary matters. An admirable per- 
formance. 

Political Letters and Speeches of the late Earl of Pembroke.— 
(Richard Bentley & Sons, London. Price, 7s. 6d.). A text-book of the 
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very best type of English Conservatism and a precious memorial of a most 
attractive personality. 

Naval Policy.—By G. W. Steevens (Methuen & Co., London. Price, 
6s.). An unpretentious account of the principal navies of the world, 
showing how ill we can afford as a nation to rest on our oars, or to remain 
under-manned. 

Life in West London.—By Arthur Sherwell (Methuen & Co., London. 
Price, 2s. 6d.). A truly gruesome but, it is to be feared, not over-coloured 
picture of the conditions under which some of the London season trades 
are carried on, ‘This little volume should be read by every lady who 
prides herself on her dress, which is frequently prepared amid insanitary, 
and sometimes positively dangerous surroundings. 

A Bookworm’s Birthday Book.—(J. M. Dent & Co., London. 
Price, 2s. 6d.). Some anonymous lover of books has collected characteristic 
extracts from or about authors appropriate to every day in the year. 
One of the happiest quotations is from Erasmus Darwin, “ A fool is a man 
who never made an experiment.” 

The Law of Civilization and Decay.—By Brooks Adams (The 
Macmillan Company, New York). A brilliant and gloomy analysis of 
some of the principal factors in social evolution, It is significant of the 
times that the New World should have produced so confirmed and 
thoughtful a pessimist as Professor Brooks Adams. One may hope the 
book will have access to the English reading public. 

The Land of the Dollar.—By G. W. Steevens (Wm. Blackwood & 
Sons, Edinburgh. Price, 6s.), Records the impressions of a clever jour- 
nalist during an electioneering scamper across the United States. As in 
all globe-trotters’ books about America, there is a superabundant reference 
to the dollar, which is treated as theugh an article of daily food ; but, if the 
criticism is at times tart, there is plenty of intelligent appreciation, and 
those who have made a bogey of the Democratic candidate will be in- 
terested to hear, “ As for Mr. Bryan, not one questioning word have I 
ever heard as to the purity of his motives.” 

A Reluctant Evangelist.—By Alice Spinner (Edward Arnold, Lon- 
don. Price, 6s.). A collection of vivid sketches by that clever student 
of character, the author of A Study in Colour. 

Economic Science and Practice.—By L. L. Price (Methuen & Co., 
London. Price, 6s.). A collection of essays marked by the author’s usual 
sense, knowledge, and thorough workmanship. He is a bimetallist with 


the rest of our economists. 

Rich and Poor.—By Mr. Bernard Bosanquet (Macmillan & Co., 
London. Price, 3s. 6d. net). A delightful and suggestive contribution 
on the problems confronting the benevolent. 
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